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Preface 


I i'vv liKİividuals signifîcantly alter the course of history, Fewer stili modify 
Mil' ınıi[) of the world, Hardly anyone can be credited with creating a 
M<ıllHiı Nlıılc. Mohammad Ali Jinnah did ali three. Hailed as “Great Leader” 
I*. 'ıro/«/ İ-Azam) of Pakistan and its fîrst governor-general, Jinnah virtually 
' >>M|tnc(l (hat country into statehood by the force of his indomitable will. 
Mu |ilıı<'<' of primacy in Pakistan’s history looms like a lofty minaret över 
ılı' iirlıii'vcnıents of all his conteraporaries in the Müslim League. Yet Jin- 
ıiıilı İM'gıın İliş political career as a leader of India’s National Congress and 
nMlıl (iller World War 1 remained India’s best “Ambassador of Hindu- 
^hl'ıIlın llııity.” As enigmatic a figüre as Mahatma Gandhi, more powerful 
Ih ın I'nndil Nehru, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah was cne of recent history’s most 
hıitisıtııılie Icaders and least known personalities. For more than a quarter 
' ■ Mlıııv I lıave becn intrigued by the apparent paradox of Jinnah’s strange 
• i"H . \vhlcli luıs to date never been told in all the fascinating complexity of 
•I ■ hı lllhınl light and tragic darkness. 

Mııııv ])«'opl(^ lıave helped make this bookpossible. To the late Lord Louis 
M'iımllnıllnı I anı inddıtcd for his having so generously given me a morn- 
iııi' Ilı ihe Iıısl yı-ar of his life to recall personal meetings with and inıpres- 
ii'in ıjl |jııııııh, To Ih^goın Tâacpjut Ali Khan I am equally indebted for her 
j I M iMiı-; liospilalily and assistanco in Karachi. Professor Z. H. Zaidi of Lon- 
'l.ıtı I hılveiHİty mosl vvarınly eneoııraged mo to wıite this book more than a 

’l.le ıiyp ııiHİ lıclpt’d İn ınııny wuys; he shared his Jinnah letters with me, 

'*n<l lıh ınvıı i'ogeııl ınlU'les, and inİKKİnced nıc lo his old fri(^nd and one of 


litıııali'ı i'losi’Nİ eolh’iıgııes. Mr, M. A, M. Ispahaııi, \vho wıı.s stili living in 

I .. llıen, \'lee ( Ümni'ellor Sii {Ivıil Ilenry l’lıilips ol l.ondon Mııiver- 

-m hııdlv iissJnIi‘iI im 4< ılııılııg Iİk' emi)' nlııges ol ıııy luııg seaıelı İm jiııııalı. 


vııı 


PREFACE 


My dear friend, the late Professor B. N. Pandey of London, helped by in- 
viting me to participate in his “Leadership in South Asia” seminar in 1974. 
Warmest thanks to my mentor, Professor Holden Furber, for inspiration 
and generous criticism. 

Professor Sharif al Mujahid, the director of the Quaid-i-Azam Academy 
in Karachi, was most generous in assisting me during my visit to Pakistan 
in 1980 as a Fellow of the American Institute of Pakistan Studies. I thank 
him and AIPS Director Professor Hafeez Malik for ah of their invaluable 
help. I gratefully acknowledge the aid provided by the AIPS and its board 
in avvarding ine a fellovvship to complete my research in Pakistan. My sin- 
cere thanks also to Dr. Charles Boewe, Mr. Arshad, Mr. Afaqi, and Akbar, 
of the United States Edncational Foundation in Islamabad for their kind 
hospitality. 

Dr. A. Z, Sheikh, the director of the National Archives of Pakistan, and 
his fine stafi^ were most cooperative in opening the full resources of their 
archives to me during my visit to Islamabad. I am especially grateful to 
Mr. S. M. ikram, the microfilming and photostating officer of the NAP, for 
expediting the filming of Jinnah papers for me, Vice-President Khalid 
Shamsul Haşan of the National Bank of Pakistan in Karachi was most help- 
ful in granting me fuII and immediate access in his office and home to the 
excellent Shamsul Haşan Collection of primary Jinnah papers. I am deeply 
grateful to him, and to Dr. M. H. Siddiqi, the director of the University of 
Karachi’s Freedom Movement archives, who introduced me to his very im- 
pressive collection. 

My continuing gratitude and appreciation to the librarian and staff of 
the excellent India Office Library in London, vvith special thanks to Deputy 
Archivist Martin Moir and to Dr. Richard Bingle, both of whom were sin- 
gularly helpful in steering me toward new material. For this book I have 
interviewed a great number of Jinnah’s colleagues and contemporaries in 
Pakistan, India, and Great Britain, as well as in the United States, över the 
past fifteen years; and although there is not space to mention each by name, 
I wish to thank them ali for helping me to better understand this singularly 
secretive and complex man. 

To the Rt. Hon. S. S. Pirzada, the minister of law of Pakistan and ehair- 


man of the Quaid-i-A 2 am Biography Committee, my sincere thanks for 

sharing with me his personal memories and writings on the Çııaid-i-Azanı. 

To Admiral S. M. Ahsan I am most vvarınly iudebted for lıi.sloric in.siglıls 

and generous hü.spitality. My gratel'ul ujiprccialioıı al.so lo Mimi Mıunla/. 

Daultana. Sardar Sluuikal ilıiyul. jıı.stic‘<“ javid l(|l)al. Ihig. N, A, llusiiin, 

forMU'i'(Minister of Simi Mumlu/ Ali lllıııllo, immer Kııi’m'lıi Mav<ır 

$ 

Ihıslıinı Itıı/.ıı, mul foniK'i' Aııılıa.K.sıidor Mııluııııınml Mıısooı. Inr rmınv İK'lp 


fili lıi'di'lıls ('iııırc'Miiııg |lıımıir'< |H'isoıiHİIIy. 


I MI I Al |ı; 


IX 


İMİ .ady Dhanavati Rama Rao, SrimatiPupal Jayakar, and Srimati Sheela 
I »Ihı I mil ılceply indebted for singularly sensitive keys to the character not 
"ul\ nl |imıalı, but of his wife and daughter as well. I thank Ved Mehta 
I » '.lıııılııg with me his father’s memory of Jinnah. I am most thankful to 
l'ınlı-NNor l'jı/.lur Rahman for recalling ali that he did about Jinnah, and to 
t'mlt»«'.uı Kİmlid Bin Sayeed for his help. Many colleagues and students 
»I İlli' \ 'ııiver.sity of California have helped me stay the course in this long 
< İM İl, ııiKİ I especially thank Professors Damodar Sar Desai, Nikki Keddie, 
|"lıiı S (iııibraith, H. Arthur Steiner, Steven Hay, Peter LoeAvenberg, and 
l••ı»ıııll rmııiiivvala. For the past decade and a half, my seminar students 
lı.ni' pnsrıl ııseful questions about Jinnah, each stimulating deeper investi- 
iMiiiHi lıılo his life and motivations; and for this I especially thank Ravi 

I ilin, İlilin Gole, Roger Long, Anand Mavalankar, David Kessler, Sasha 
|»•■ıııl, Naşir Khan, Rajan Samtani, and Professor Saleem Ahmad, 

I ■ıpuki' ınmıy times by phone with Jinnah’s only daughter, Mrs. Dina 
\\ İlilin Ilı 1980 I was to have intervievved her at her Madison Avenue 
njınıİMicMİ in Manhattan, but unfortunately, perhaps because of her acute 
İli IH '!•* lir iliness, the meeting was canceled at the last moment. One ques- 
..,)ıc' nsked in a conversation has often echoed in my memory as illustra- 

II I Mİ ıhı-ir n'lationship, “Why so much interest in my father’s life, after ali 
İl»'»' veai'.s?" Mr.s. Wadias only son, Nusli, was unavailable to meet with 
M» III nmıılmy. both in 1978 and in 1982, but he did write; “My grand- 
lıiiliM ıhcd whcıı 1 •wa.s foeır. . . . My memory of him is vague indeed.” 

'I h'-. İnliler was ecjually elusive, vvriting from Switzerland in 1982 to in- 
('»111 ııu' llıııl "As Mr. Jinnah disapproved of my marriage to his daughter 
M» M llf'loıı.s gi'onnds [Wadia was born a Parsi and converted to Christian- 
II' |, I 'm\v very of hirn & therefore regret I cannot help, . . . My 
.l.ttıi'lıtn vvas loo yomıg to rernember him & saw littie of him so there vrould 

I,. ..e İn eoıiludiug İter.” In 1980, Jinnah’s last surviving sister was bed- 

• l'l>l■'n m Knrııehi; l wu.s unable to see her, and she died shortly after my 
ı-lt Iheie, 

I IİUIMİV my edilor, Nancy Lane, and my copy editör, Kathy Antrim, for 
ıl» İl İH l|i İn hritıgiııg this book to press, and I thank Kate Wittenberg as 
rll I M l'nve I''ınıman, who tyiHHİ the manu.script, and to my friend Elaine 
MİMİ'., Nvlııı NO klııdly photographed ine, hcartfcit thanks. 

A‘. İMİ my «Inııresl Nvile, who lıas nnrtıırcd, su.staincd, and inspired me 
Hiı.l nn vvnık*. llıroııghoııl ihe pasl ihirly years. I confess that no good thing 
I lı.Mi i'veı lioııe (ir vvıith'iı NviHihl hıivo heen possihlo without her co- 

<IIİİHM>«||İ|>. 

I .M 

'»ph ın/if» /İIS.’I 


.S. W. 
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Karachı 


•tiMİ. «ıi‘ İMiıılsli'ts, and benciiers rushing in and out of Lincoln’s Inn nowa- 
'I. I İl ■ l\' f>lııııc(' al llıc oil painting, hung since July 1965, on the stone wall 
. I İla • ııhıiııcf lo ilu’ir Great Hail and Library in London. Those who do 
tıııln ^^’lıy 011 caıih the gaunt, unsmiling face of “M. A. Jinnah, 

I .İl.. l''iısl (lovcrnor-General of Pakistan” should be staring down at 

•I" tn I İlil illin. ınonock'd, astrakhan-capped, the portrait’s subject was, so 
ılıt "iıij. Mİ İllim*! sccıırcd to its frame attests, ‘born 25 December 1876 and 
*ii‘il II *.ı |ilrııılifi' 19-18,” Nothing more is revealed of M. A. Jinnah’s history. 

I I .. ııınıı*. .illisi cııplnred his upright, unbending spirit, as well as his 

.İlil İli',İl İM clolİK's, yet Jinnah’s face is almost as enigmatic and spare 

' IİM •liııİM)' hıııs.s plale bencath. His eyes, opened wide, are piercing; his 
ii|. iinlıiU I lıiM'il, lornıidabk'. On(^ wonld gııess that he was a man of few 

"I Mi-Mi ••ıısllv llıwaıU'd or defeatcd. But why is he there-in so honored 

• I * Irf » » lifi lliıil Ihillııvved wııll of Britislî jurisprudence? 

i. İlli' llıın'Woi'iı slairs of stone that supported Queen Victoria and 

♦ il l.ıjı >ıh n r İli MI imge svlu'iı .slıc cıuno to dcdicate that Great Hail and oak- 

I .I I ılıiıiıv İli 18-15 are two porlruits of Englishmen who obviously do 

I İ l" '.İl \\ İlil. Ili'iıry Maille \va.s baron of the Exchequer, a judge of 

ııııd u benciler, oııo of foıır offîccrs eleeted to administer 
I Mi IIİM İMII 1,01(1 AıiİHtr linblıoııse was legal member of the Executive 


• ilin il Hİ İMiliir., Vieeıoy in 1875, llıe y<'ar Prime Minister Benjamin Dis- 
1 . M (.1 i'.MıMİı il <bi('en N'ielnriıı lo adıl ’'l'lınpri’,ss of Tndia” to her regalia. 

I Mi'iilılı lın-.ls lliMik M. A, )i . ılı's porirail. like horsegiiards, their un- 

M'mI hır ' ^ e*, '(bu İlip, tılıetid. ’l'la se ıiiso seıaıı ııp])roi)i'iale lo llıe .seUiug, fnr 
(İM. I I Mol Maenııglılrıı. ulıo U'iıs ’'l,oi'(l uf Appeııl in (irdiııary” and nol 
Milli .1 İMİK İMİ İmi I.. wlılle llıiMillıeı lınnıorlall/es Sir IVaneİN llenry 
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Goldsmit, “First Jewish Barrister” bencher and member of Parliament. 
Jinnah, however, held no office at Lincoln’s Inn, nor was he ever elected to 
Parliament or appointed to preside över any British court, nor did he even 
serve on the cabinet of a single British viceroy. 

Yet the story of Jinnah’s unique achievement was so inexti‘icably the 
product of his genius as a barrister, perhaps the greatest “native” advocate 
in British Indian history, that his portrait richly deserves the place of high 
honor it holds. During the last decade of his life, in fact, Jinnah may have 
been the shrewdest barrister in the British Etnpire. He 'was certainly the 
most tenacious. He crossed swords with at least as many great British-born 
as Indian barristers, defeating them ali in his single-minded pleas for Paki¬ 
stan. He burned out his life pressing a single süit, yet by vvinning his case he 
changed the map of South Asia and altered the course of world history. 


Jinnah (in Arabic, “wmg” as of a bird or army) was born a Shi’ite Müslim 
Khoja {Khıvaja, “noble”). Disciples of the Isma’ili’- Aga Khan, thousands of 
Khojas fled Persian persecution to Western India, among other regions, be- 
tween the tenth and sixteenth centuries. The exact date of the flight of 
Jinnah’s ancestors is unknown, but as a minority community vv'ithin İslam, 
itself a religious minority in India, the Khojas of South Asia remained doubly 
conscious of their separateness and cultural difference, helping perhaps to 
account for the “aloofness” so often noted as a characteristic quality of Jin¬ 
nah and his family. Khojas, like other mercantile communities the world över, 
hovvever, traveled extensively, vvere quick to assimilate new ideas, and ad- 
justed with relative ease to strange environments. They developed linguistic 
skills and sharp intelligence, often acq'uiring considerable wealth. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Hindu merchant (bania) family, by remarkable coincidence, 
settied barely thirty miles to the north of Jinnah’s grandparents, in the State 
of Rajkot. Thus the parents of the Fathers of both India and Pakistan shared 
a single mother tongue, Gujarati, though that never helped their brilliant 


offspring to communicate. 

Jinnah’s father Jinnahbhai Poonja (born c. 1850), the youngest of three 
sons, married Mithibai, “a good girl” of his own community,’* and soon 
moved with his bride to Sind’s grovving port of Karachi to seek his fortıme. 
After complction of the Suez Ganal in 1869, Karachi enjoyod its first modern 
boom as British India’s closcst port, only 5,918 naiıtica! ınilcs from South- 


ampton, two İnmdrod miles ııoanT Ihan noınl)iıy, 'l'lıc ımpuhılion wa.s as yot 
uııdiT nO.OOI), İl hıi' cry IVoın Ilır nıore (Iıan b nılllioıı vvho iıılmlhl lliat ])rtı- 
ınier elly of l’ııkislıııı h»lııv. inil i'iıliTptIsing yoııng pnoplc. llk<' |iııııııh!)!mi 
İlini Mlliıllınİ. Ilın-ki'd to It’i .ııh'lpııÜlv'H ıiJiıııııi'i rlııl İmmiI, ııiıl-ıiıllııg ıılotıj' 
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İMiilı Imnks of the Lyaree River. There Jinnahbhai rented the second floor 
ıi|tıiılııu‘nt of a three-stoı-y house, Wazir Mansion (since rebuilt and made 
İllin 11 national monument and museum), in the bustling cotton mart on 
Nınvıılmm Road stili cluttered with camels and laden with bales of raw 

* İlih»ıı. 

I İcrc .sometime in the 1870’s Mohammad Ali Jinnah was the first of seven 

* lıllıhcaı born to Mithibai and her husband.® Certificates of birth and death 
"•’M' ııol issued by Karachi’s municipality prior to 1879, and though Jinnah 
İli l.ıliT life would claim December 25, 1876, as his true date of birth, the 
hitlİKİııy officially celebrated throughout Pakistan, there is reason to doubt 
lU lirnıracy. Unlike Hindus of comparable wealth and social status, who 
•' M 1 IİIİ Imvo been careful to record the precise date and moment of a child’s 
hlıilı lor ııstrological purposes, Muslims generally did not concern them- 

İM'u vvillı birthdates and no records vı^ere kept prior to their enrollment in 
■I |iııhll<' sıhool. The register preserved at the first such school Jinnah at- 
hmlrd. ihc Sind Madressa-tul-Islam of Karachi, notes October 20, 1875, as 
ıhı İlli ıh dııtc of “Mahomedali Jinnahbhai.”^ 

Al lılrllı, in fact, “Mamad” (his pet name at home) was “small and 
‘ I İti ,' his dc^voted sister Fatima (July 31, 1893-July 9, 1967) recalled. “His 
loıılllı cııusi'd concern as he weighed a fevv^ pounds less than normal.”® 
'l'HiıiMİ \viis ııpproximately six when his father hired a private tutor to start 
İli» »İlil ım alphabets and mathematics, but the boy proved “indififerent” to 
iıi'lir», ”|)ositiveIy loathed” arithmetic, and could not wait to go outdoors 
.11 '■ıtoıı us İliş lutor arrived. Those private lessons were one indicator of how 
|«ıuuılıhlıııi l’oonja’.s business had prospered by the early 1880’s. The annual 

il.. Kurııchi’s trade almost doubled since he had arrived scarcely a 

>1> I ıHİi' cııi'İHT, ( liınhing to above 80 million rupees. Jinnahbhai handled ali 
•MiİN Mİ prodıu'c, cotton, wool, hides, oil-seeds, and grain for export, and 
■ l.ıııı lu’sim* maımfactnred piece-goods, metals, and refîned sugar imports 
İllin llu' lıtısy port. Business was so good, in fact, with profits soaring so high, 
ıh. il lu' İK'cıııııe II “banker and rnoney-lender” as well for his customers. 
I 'r»pil(' Islııııı’s prohil)ilion again.st lending or borrovving money at interest, 
lııtııl İli)' \viis (’lcarly h<)w Jinnahblıai made his fortune, and subsequently 

l.tHİ II 

I ,11 İv in 1887. Jiııımlılılıai's only si.shT, Manbai, who had married an even 
tuiMi •.ıı('(•ı•,sslııl Klıojıı ıııııııcd I’cerbhai and lived in metropolitan Bombay, 

.. İn vlslt, Mıııııııd loved Aııııth'ls wilty, vivacions, cosmopolitan good 

..İli. ilini .•dıc in Inrıı ııdnıtsl her briglıl. hniKİsonıe young nephevv. “Night 

ılh ı nh;lıl," l'ııliıım ri'iııeınhered, Mimimi lold liımn Avondmiıd talcs of 
htult . .inil ılır llvlııg eııi |iel; nl jlııs ııııd dıııgnııs." Shc lineti Muinini İmck to 
|l•ıMıhıı^ \vllh İHI ilmi N'eıiı, lı ıt ı iKİnelny, hlın İn llu' greni ilmi wııs tn 
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become his chosen home most of his adult life. Even as provincial Karachis 
commercial houses clung in those days “to Bombay as the ivy clings to the 
oak Jinnah followed his Aunt Manbai, who must have symbolized for him 
the beauty, glamor, and endless fascination of that presidency Capital. 

Littie is known of Mamad's life in Bombay during his first tantalizingiy 
brief visit to the big city, as far advanced culturally from Karachi as the 
latter was from Paneli village. He lived with Auntie and was enrolled at 
school, but whether it was at the Müslim Anjuınan-i-Islam as Fatima re- 
called, or in the secular Gokul Das Tej Primary School as his secretary, Mr. 
M. H. Sayyid, reported/ remains uncertain. Perhaps he attended both 
schools, joining the latter after quitting the former. 

Young Jinnah’s tolerance for forınal education was never high. Sitting at 
home, learning things by rote, was bad enough. It is not hard to imagine 
that spirited young brain rebelling inside a typical Indian primary school 
classroom. Especially in Bombay. India's most beautiful port ^as adomed 
with crescent beaches of white sand topped by lofty palisades sprouting 
royal palms. The usually placid sparkling waters of Back Bay were dotted 
vvith sugar-loaf islaıids. In spacious covered bazaars like Cravvford Market, 
Englishmen and their ladies strolled amid the world’s riches, ali on display, 
ali for sale. Round the Maiden and Oval, the high court, and the university 
he must have gaped in awe at the Victorian gothic nionuments to ali that the 
British raj and its modernization brought to India. Elphinstone Circle and 
the town hail, the imperial bank, and chamber of commerce building were 
doubtIess inciuded in the many carriage tours Auntie arranged for her young 
visitor’s delight on their holidays. Had he rusticated in Karachi for another 
decade before visiting Bombay, Jinnah might well have been persuaded 
simply to follow in his fathers footsteps, content with inheriting the boom- 
ing provincial business of Jinnahbhai Poonja and Company. But having seen 
Bombay he would never forget it, and though he went back to Karachi after 
littie more than six months, it was hardly out of boredom vvith his new en- 

vdronment. 

His mother, Fatima noted, “had been miserable” vvithout her “darling 
son.” Mamad enrolled in the Sind Madressa on December 23, 1887, but a 


few years later his name was “vvithdravvn” from the roster because of “long 
absence.”® He enjoyed riding his father s Arabian horses more than doing 
arithmetic, and he cut classes regularly vvith his friend, Karim Kassinı, to 
gallop off on “adventures” across Sind’s barren sand.s. Mamad loved horses, 
as he clid “minarels and doınos.” Ih^ Hked la'iıding poelry, too, but at bis own 
pacc' and lei.sıııe, not hanıcssed lo any Kııi'iiclıi pedagogııc's Icsscm plim, 
linııalı vvııs nrvcr itıliınidalcd hv aollaa ilv, nor u'as lir ra’-S lo coıılrol. rvcıı 


r; II ıhild. I lis paınıl'. -a'iıl lııın lo Isın a« İn'', rsrbi'.iv ı* < llnİNtinn Mn.'.ion 1 ligiı 
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’h Ilınıl nıı I luvvrence Road, close to home, in the hope that that might prove 
•I nııiH' i’()ng<’iıia] stimulus for his restless mind. He stayed only a few 

.. l'‘ı, lınvvi’ver, and perhaps the legacy of that Mission school vvas to stim- 

ıılııi* lıi-ı iıılcrc.st in and attraction to the importance of December 25. 

Ib İMIJO hıı.sincss vvas good enough for Jinnahbhai Poonja to buy his own 
"lıilıirs and scveral “handsome carriages.” His firm vvas closely associated 
" İlli ılır lı•aıl^ng british managing agency in Karachi, Douglas Graham and 
I ıınıpaiıv, Sir Erc'derick Leigh Croft, Graham’s general manager may have 


İllin ıllrıl lıis joh vvith his baronetcy, Sir Frederick’s influence on Jinnah’s 
İli' vvıiH. iiKİrrtl, so significant that it is unfortunate so littie is knovvn of 
lıoıı \ ' kiıı.svvoman” remembered Croft, thirty-tvvo at the time, as a 
I'"’ İl' loı and ■'somcthing of a dandy, vvith a freshly picked carnation in his 
l.ııiİlininıl<' rarlı nionhng; a recluse and a vvit, uncomfortable in the presence 
İli • lıdılını, vvhonı lıe did not like.”*^ And a dccade later, this thum'bnail de- 
' ıi|’lınn mighl also suffice for his provincial apprentice, though instead of 
dil I ıiııııılinn. Jiımalı cho.se a monocle, borrovved from another of his British 

.. ! ■ "I lıiglı .stylc, Joseph Chamberlain. Sir Frederick obviously liked 

'I ıiııaıl, llıinking highly enough of his potential to recommend the young 
• ıi'Mi İlil an apprrntice.ship to his home office in London in 1892. That single 
I'd* I İli l.ntaloıı lifted young Jinnah from provincial obscurity into the orbit 
İli liıili'.lı iıııprrial jn-ommence, acces.sible at that time to fevver than one in 
■I ıııilllıın lııdiaııs. Paradoxically, Karachi proved a far better launching pad 
İm |iıııiıdı's <-arr<T llum Bombay vvould have been, since there were hun- 
diııl-ı (İl ııoi Ilıoıısands) of young men in Bombay at least as well con- 
""l'd ıl İldi a.s briglıt as Jinnah, ali of vvhose parents doubtIess tried to 

■ mniıar mrn likr (.’roFl iherc to do as much for their .sons. Karachi, how- 
I • I I Imd nnh' oıır jiııııalı. 

\\lıi'n İli', ınollırr li'nmed of her favorite child’s latest travel plans, she 

■ I il d mil lıillri’ly ııgainsi the trip. Bombay vvith Auntie had been far enough, 

"'d .İl lun long ıı srparalion. Novv London? Alone and for two years at 

•' "I ' I o liri il vvııs nnl of ihe (|m’slion, iınpossible, and intolerable—perhaps 
iııimlimı İnici lıci' slır vv'oııltl lirvrr .sec hım again. Her tears, imprecations, 
ııi'l .ııjnıııırni'. roıılinıırd for vveeks, but Jinnah had made up his mind. His 
"|"dn•ı i'iıııld nnl rlıııngı* il. I'’inally, “after much persuasion,” she sur- 
ı-nılı ic'il, rnıiM-nliııg un oıır roııdition, “England,” she said, “vvas a dan- 
''iMM. ımııılıv 1(1 snıd ıııı ııııınarrird and lıaııd.some young man like her 

"İl ‘i .. Kııglislı giıl nıiglıl lıırr lıiın inlo ınarriagr and tliat vvoııld be a 

h.ıi'.ıdv İn ılır jiııııalı l’ooııja ranıilv,""' Mr pi'olr.strd ııt first, yet savv how 
nııı İl II nırıınl lo lın ınıd liııallv ''hrlıııvi'd liKr an ohedirnl son,” aecepting 
h'I 'iM.ınf',r(l nMiıılıi)',r as Ilır pıiıe ol lıis passa)’r lo l'lnglaml, Mis ınnllıer 
i">.iıd İl Millıilılc lsliıı|ıi i'Jıl lo l'ımcll vlllıO'" I n ıı Icrn vrıir "İd l'aııihııiı “a 
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good girl,” as she herself had been, The matchmakers and parents decided 
everything for Jinnah and his bride, even as young Gandhi s parents had 
done a few years before, the way countless other teenage Indian couples 

were married in the nineteenth century. 

“Mohammad Ali was hardly sixteen and had never seen the girl he was 

to marry,” Fatima reported of the wedding. “Decked from head to foot in 
long flowing garlands of fl.owers, he walked in a procession from his grand- 
father’s house to that of his father-in-law, where his fourteen year old bride, 
Emi Bai, sat in an expensive bridal dress, wearing glittering ornaments, her 
hands spotted with henna, her face spotted with gold dust and redolent with 
the fragrance of attar.”^^ How did young Jinnah feel about this stranger 
child bride? He really had no time in which to learn much about her. Only 
days after their marriage he sailed out of her life, never to see her again. 
Long before Jinnah would return from London, Emibai, like his mother, was 

dead, 


In January 1893, Jinnah left for England, “unaccompanied and unchap- 
eroned,” aboard a Pacific & Orient steamship. During that sea voyage he was 
befriended by an “elderly Englishman,” who “took to him like his own son, 
giving young Jinnah his London address when he disembarked at Marseilles. 
“During the next four years, whenever this Englishman came back to his 
native land from India he would cali my brother to his house and ask him 
to have a meal with him and his family,” recounted Fatima.^^ Mohammad 
Ali landed at Southampton, catching the boat train to Victoria Station. “Dur¬ 
ing the first few months I found a strange country and unfamiliar surround- 
ings,” he recalled. “I dİd not know a soul and the fogs and wmter in London 
upset me a great deal.”'® At Graham’s he sat at a small desk surrounded by 
stacks of account books he was expected to copy and balance. The agency s 
head office was in the City of London near Threadneedle Street, a short 
walk from historic Guildhall, the Bank of England, and the old East India 
Company’s original headquarters along the River Thames on Leadenhall 
Street. Jinnah kept no diary and M^rote no autobiography, as did Gandhi and 
Nehru, yet he must have felt at önce elated and depressed to find himsclf in 
the cold, remote, inspiring heart of the mighty empire into which he had 
been born. “I was young and lonely. Far from home. . . . Except for some 
employees at Grahams, I did not know a soul, and the immensity of London 
as a City weighed heavily on my solitary life. . . But I soon got settied to 


life in London, and I hegan to like it before long.”^'‘ 

IIis father dc'positc'd ınoney enouglı to his acc'mınl in a Bvilish bank to 
allovv lİnııalı lo live in Lnıulon lor llırce yciirs. Tlıere is no reeoıd of 
cisi'lv lıow tııjıııv lıııli'l rnoıns or "bed ımd bıeııMıısr' slops lıe renled lıclore 


ınııvİM|j; ini" Hm Ilın-" slmv Imnse al 'G M'ivt.-ll Bomi İn Kc-ıı.singlon 
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lliat now displays the County Council’s blue and white ceramic oval show- 
iııg that the “founder of Pakistan stayed here in 1895.” Now rather run-down, 
lliat block o£ attached buildings must have looked quite fashionable in 
[iıınah’s day. The flat he lived in was owned by Mrs. F. E. Page-Drake, a 
widow with “an attractive daughter who was about the same age” as Mo- 
lıaınmad Ali and “liked my brother.” Perhaps to reassure herself, the spinster 
Katima added, “but he was not the flirtatious type and she could not break 
llırough his reserve.”^® “She would sometimes arrange mixed parties in her 
ıııolher s house, and among the various games she woııld organise was one 
İn \vhich the penalty for a fault was a kiss. Mohammad Ali always counted 
lılnıself out of this kissing game. ‘One Christmas Eve,’ he recalled, ‘Miss 
l’ııge-Drake threw her arms around me as I 'was standing under some mistle- 
Ini', the significance of which I did not then know, and said that I must kiss 
lıi'f. 1 told gently that we too had our social rules and the mistletoe kiss vvas 
İldi one of them. She let me go and did not bother me again in this man¬ 
iler.’”^® Most puzzling perhaps about so innocuoııs an incident is why Miss 
llnıınh should have considered it important enough to report in detail. Was 
II sitnply a prudish sister’s way of embellishing the historic record to keep 
İKT great brother s image immaculate? 

linnah anglicized his name in London, replacing the cumbersome Mo- 
liııııınıcd Ali Jinnahbhai of Karachi with its streamlined British version, 
M. A. Jinnah, which he first used for Crossing his Royal Bank of Scotland 
t lıc'fk.s. He also traded in his traditional Sindhi long yellow coat for smartly 
lıillored Saville Row suits and heavily-starched detachable-collared shirts. 
HİS lalı, lean frame was perfectly suited to display London’s finest fashions. 
|iıınah was to remain a model of sartorial elegance for the rest o£ his life, 
I ıııchılly selecting the finest cloth for the 200-odd hand-tailored suits in his 
\vıii'(lr()l)e closet by the end of his life. As a barrister he prided himself on 
lit'vtT vvearing the same silk tie tvı^ice. The very stylishness of his attire ex- 
li'mlcd to the tips of his toes, which were sheathed in smart two-tone 


lıııilıer or sucdc. Few Englishmen ever developed as keen an interest in 
■ lıc-ss as did Jinnah. IIis perfect manners and attire always as-sured him 
< nlıy İMlo any of England’s stately homes, clubs, and palaces. Like Anthony 
I ıK'iı and tluî Duke of Windsor, Jinnah became a model of fashion the world 
livcı , rivalcd among lıi.s South Asian contemporaries only by Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah did not take long to abandon the drudgery of his 
«.ınlıam’s apıırcnliccship. ile arrivcHİ in London in February 1893 and on 
Apıll 25 of Ihal ycıır “iM'lilitnıc'd’' Litıcoln’s İmi and was “granted” permis- 


(■X('tı.S4'i 


por 


Proliminarv l'lxamination. 


I lir )',ntııı| atıd prllv lııri'S ol Lundua (lislo(lg<'d hini ironi his ııınsty desk in 


ılır old rlly. SVıilkIti)', lo\vnMİ Ilır 'iplrr'i ol V\'r.slıııhıslri', |llinall .sıınıılc'i'i'd 
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down Fleet Street, past Chancery Lane and the old Temple Bar, ınto the 
spacious fields of Lincoln’s Inn, then stili bared by winter’s bite but having 
the promise of forsythia, lilac, and wisteria. Half a century later, addressıng 
Karachfs Bar he recalled, “I joined Lincoln s Inn because there, on the main 
entrance, the name of the Prophet was inciuded in the list of the great law- 
givers of the world.”'« It was a fascinating trick of memory he played on 
himself, for no such inscription exists över the main, or indeed any other 
entrance of Lincoln’s Inn, nor did it then. What Jinnah recalled seeing, how- 
ever, was G. F. Watt’s fresco in Lincoln’s New Hail called “The Law Givers, 
depicting the Prophet with Moses, Jesus, and other great spiritual leaders of 
civilization. A London tour guide or Inn guard must have pointed out Mu- 
hammad’s visage within earshot of young Jinnah, who possibly decıded then 
that this was the Inn he would like most to attend. For orthodox (Sünni) 
Muslims, of course, any human depiction of the Prophet was an anathema, 
heresy to iconoclastic İslam. Jinnah’s message to Pakistan’s young Sünni 
barristers was naturally meant to be inspirational, yet how could he admit to 
them that the holy Prophet’s image had early inspired him? Subconsciously, 
thercfore, he deleted the face from memory, “inscribing” Muhammads 
“name” över Lincoln’s “main entrance” instead. 

Young Jinnah was fascinated by the glamorous world of politics that he 
glimpsed as often as possible from the visitor’s gallery of Westminster’s 
House of Commons. Lord Cross’s India Councils Act, passed after heated 
debate in 1892, stimulated the first full-dress discussion of Indian affaırs ın 
London since 1888. That act İntroduced, albeit indirectly, the elective prm- 
ciple into British India’s constitution, thus serving as an historic thin-edge of 
the wedge of representative government that was soon to force öpen ofh- 
cially dominated council chambers throughout British India, Jinnah himself 
soon was elected as one of Bombay’s representatives to Calcutta’s Central 
Legislative Council and later served for decades on New Delhi’s expanded 


assembly, where he played an important parliamentary role. 

The Liberal tide that brought VVilliam Gladstone back to 10 Downing 
Street for a third time in 1892 also carried Bombay Parsi Dadabhai Naoroji 
(1825-1917) into Parliament. Dadabhai, who had started a fîrm in London 
and Liverpool in 1855, was elected to the House of Commons from Central 
Finsbury on a Liberal ticket by so slender a margin (three votes) that he 
was commonly called “Mr. Narrow-Majority” by his peers. To India s youth. 


however, Dadabhai was the Grand Old Man of natiomıl politics, a vcritablc 


Indian CUıdsIoıu', Dadablmi jıresİded över llıe scc'ond session of lh<^ Indum 
CongiTS.s in 1880, eryingotıl liıeıi; "No mattrr vvl.al il is. 1 ,cgi.slative Cioum 
cÜs or Ihc Snviccs nnlliing cim Im' ı■('torııır■d nıılil Paıliaııu'nl ıııovcs aiKİ 
nMHİİİI.all..lls ol llıe esiMIliK A.l.s, Nnl one single gennine Indian 
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vnlec' is there in Parliament to teli at least what the native view is on any 
'[iıeslion.”^^ Lord Salisbnry, the ousted Tory prime minister, characterized 
İnli skfnned Dadabhai a.s a “black man” during the campaign, a racist slur 

• İnil hackfired, contributing to Parsi Dadabhai’s victory. The volunteer ward 
lalını,s of energetic young Indians like Jinnah helped bring the voice of a 
I' ıi'Iing Indian nationalist to echo through the mightiest chamber of the 
Mılll.slı Fınpire. 

"M Dadabhai was black, I was darker,” Jinnah told his sister. “And if 
llıls \vu,s the mentality of the British politicians, then Ave would never get a 
lıilı d<‘ul İTOm them. From that day I have been an uncompromising enemy 
Mİ ali lonns of colour bar and racial prejudice.”^^ Jinnah listened from the 
I ‘Miıııions gallery to Dadabhai’s maiden speech in 1893 and “thrilled” as he 
lıi'iiıd llıe Grand Old Man extol the virtues of “free speech.” As Jinnah noted, 
llıeie lu! was, an Indian, who would exercise that right and demand justice 
İMİ his eoımtrymen.” VFithout freedom of speech, Jinnah wisely understood 
'im mil ion would remain “stunted” or wither “like a rose bush that is planted 
İn İl |»lıu‘(î w]rere there is neither sunshine nor air.”^^ Thanks to Dadabhai’s 
iıi'.plılng <'xample, Jinnah entered politics as a Liberal nationalist, joining 
' "iıgH'.ss .soon after he returned to India. 

I Hd Jinnah embark upon his study of the law in preparation for a po- 
liHnd (’iırcer? No record survives of the thoughts that passed through his 
İllimi İn Ihe spring of 1893. We know only that he did decide to sit for his 
ItııİM gu proliminary examination, a “relatively simple” test for admission 
İM Ihr hıııs of Court; he took it without the Latin portion and “passed” on 
•'hn 25, 1893. Ilad he proerastinated he might not have been able to com- 
jih n’ his legal apprenticeship, for next year a number of prerequisites were 
'i<l<led ııııd ıhe process of professional legal certification was substantially 
l'ii'İMiiffcvl, [iıınair.s funds would have run out before he finished his studies. 

' İMİ roııld İle ilave received any further support from home, since his father’s 
İMihıııe, lıi’d lo ifuî vagai'ics of world market and monetary exchange cycles 
ilmi |ilnnged India’s silver rupee into deep depression relative to British 
' "İli hııeİM'd .sliTİing after 1893, then collapsed. 

I'ven II |innaiıl)!ıui Poonja could have afforded the luxury, it is doubtful 
İlmi he vvonld lıuviî eoniribntcd another rupee to his son’s support in Lon- 

• İMiı I lıı> old imin wa,s "iıınous” when he learned of Jinnah’s impulsive de- 

• İ lmi İM ııhıındnn his hnsine.ss earcer, Nor is it very likely that Sir Frederick, 

.m "I lıl.'i <‘l(!ers al Grahum’s lıorne office, wouId have lifted a further 

litM'' I İM lu'lji illi, s "Siiıdlıi npstari ingi'ule.'’ As Jinnalı w('ll kncw, he was on 
hl < M\^•n Nn pı'llıııs ol stıpporl lenıaiıu'd to fail lıııek upon. Nor woıdd this be 
d" Miıl\’ Ilım* İn İlle llıııl lı<' vvıaıld ilmi lılmsell isolaled, eni ofl in .so 
pı ilime. İl po»,İlimi, ,SMİI lıe tıeveı lııllered, aeling ^^’ilh .stngleal .sNVİllıte.ss lo 
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alter his career. If he had any fears or doubts about his future, he left no 
record o£ them. On June 25, 1893, he embarked upon his study of the law at 

Lincoln’s Inn. 

Lincoln’s Inn had a most imposing Hst of graduates and dropouts, includ- 
ing Thomas More, William Pitt, and half a dozen other British prime minis- 
ters from Lord Canning to Asquith. Two of Britain s greatest prime minls- 
ters, Disraelî and Gladstone, went there but neither completed his course of 
study. In 1893 when Jinnah enroUed, John Morley (1838-1923), who first 
entered Lincoln’s premises thirty-one years earlier, was elected a bencher. 
Author of On Compromise, John Stuart Mill’s greatest disciple, Gladstone’s 
Irish Home Rule secretary and Liberal lieutenant, "Honest John” (later 
Lord) Morley then had his most important half decade as secretary of State 
for India (1906-10) stili ahead of him. One of Britain’s most brillıant Lıb- 
erals, Morley became one of Jinnah’s heroes. The uncompromising idealisÜc 
fcrvor of On Compromise went through Jinnah s mind lihe a flame, ig- 
niting his imagination with arguments such as that which msısted upon 
placing “truth” first among any choice of “principles.” Jinnah quoted Morley 
to student audiences later in life, and he personally tried to adhere to the 
Liberal ideals early imbibed from Lincoln s great bencher. 

M. A. Jinnah’s legal education was, with minör modification, the medi- 
eval guild apprenticeship method launched with the founding of Lincoln s 
Inn, which was named for the King’s Sergeant of Holborn, Thomas de Lin¬ 
coln, in the latter half of the fourteenth century. Records of that self-govern- 
ing society’s council meetings and business affaiıs have been preserved at 
the Inhs library in annual “Black Books” since 1422, when the students ali 
stili lived within the Inn’s somber walls. After the enrolled number of stu¬ 
dents became too great to accommodate inside, the hostel tradition was only 
symbolically retained through the requirement that ali students enrolled at 
a university eat a minimum of three dinners in the Great Hail, or those not 
enrolled, as in Jinnah’s case, eat six. The collegial envıronment of those din¬ 
ners, where barristers and benehers sat close enough to students to engage 
them in conversation, argument, or debate, was deemed an important aspect 
of legal training. For how better could young men sharpen their wits and 
develop forensic skills, after ali, than in debate with their guild elders? The 
conviviality of table talk was, moreover, a shortcut to friendshıp or an- 
tipathy, and if a young apprentice was alert as well as wise he soon learned 
what was best said or left unsaid in the company of lawyers. 

The Great Hail was used not only for dining, howev('r, since "moots” 


and “bolts” were also hcld llıeıv; l)arristcrs d.'haling legal issues and (pıes- 


lioııs in ilil' rmıner, slıuleuts lollovviııg suil İn llıe İniler. The mosl iıııportanl 
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■ I' ment in Jinnah’s legal education, however, was the two years of “reading” 
ıi|>|ii'eııticeship he spent in a barrister’s chambers, He would follow his mas- 
i' ds professional footsteps outside chambers as well, through ali the corri- 
I İl II s ol Temple Court, up every creaking stair of Holborn s crowded pubs. 
\\ illi .slight exaggeration one might say that if, in addition to the above, a 
hılghl lad read William Blackstone’s Commentanes on common law he 
• mıld eram enough Information into his head to pass the final examination 
[iıiuı to admission to the Bar. Jinnah’s class stili belonged to that old school 
Mİ s Diıng gentlemen who were deemed fit for a career in law as long as they 
I MMVV IİK! jargon, dressed properly, and ate with the right utensils. 

VV'İK’U lıe was not in chambers or dining in Great Hail, Jinnah passed 
mili İl ol hi.s time in London strolling or studying in the book-lined Reading 
lloMitı ol the British Museum, a Mecca for seholars the world över. On Sun- 

■ l.n N. \vlien that haven closed, he went at times to Hyde Park corner at the 
^lıiıbli' Ardı to listen to the open-air oratory of anyone who had a box to 
"iıiııd upon and the courage to speak his mind on any subject. Irish Home 
Milli’ \vns one of the burning issues of the day, and Irish Parliamentary party 
M İV Allrc’d Webb, whom Jinnah had heard from Westminster’s gallery, 
".f. rlrclc’d to preside över the Madras Congress in 1894. ‘T hate tyranny 
"i'l lippti'S'.siotı vvherever practised, more especially if praetised by my own 
' ’M. I nineni, for then I am in a measure responsible,” Webb said to his 
lıııliıııı ııınlience that December. And until the “Irish question” was resolved, 

I M'.iıli'iıi VVebb insisted, India, like the rest of the British Empire, vi'ould 
-Mİb I (oı l’arliament “is paralysed with . . . the affairs of under fîve mil- 
l'Mir, ı>l people, and ministries rise and fail on the question of Ireland rather 

'•. jMfiıi lıııjK'rial interests.”*^^ It was an important lesson for Jinnah, one 

İl. 'Mİıı nmdoıısly assimilated during those early lonely years in London, of 
İM. » II Mimli ıninority and its insistent demands could “paralyze” a huge em- 
1'!“ İM' IcmiK'd to appreciate ali the vveaknesses as well as strengths of 
Milli-, İl ı lııııueler, Wh(’ther or not he ever rose the requisite minimal height 
.I..M . ılır ■.(K'i-osaıu't .soil nt Ilycle Park corner to harangue any London audi- 

■ HM lıiıiHi'II, lıe learned many useful debating tricks merely by listening 

''Hgııglng.speukers in argument, 

• m| ıt\ i’i V vveekeml was spent in London, however. He went at least önce 
• '-liiMİ illi lılrnds, laler recuUing that his first “friction with the poliçe” 

■ HiM.I ıliMİhg IİK- aıımıul ()xbrklge boat race, when ‘T was with two 
l'i- mİ ıiml vve \vere < ıınglıl np vvillı a erowd of undergraduates. We found 
' ni İn İl MıİH slıec'l, .so we pnslıed eaelı ollıer u]i and d()wn the roadway, 
MHİıl M e «eıe ııı rcsIt’d mal tüken nff (o llu’ poliçe .slatioıı . . . [and] let off 
‘İlli ıi Midiloıı,"^’' İl \va,s llıe elosesl llıis rt'iııarkubly IııW'iıl)i(liııg Tndian 
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\vould ever come to being placed behind bars—another polar difference that 
separated him from Gandhi, Nehrıı, and most other nationalist leaders ■who 
spent years in British prison celis. 

Young Jinnah fell in love with theater ■vvbile living in London. His secret 
ambition, he later confessed, was “to play the role o£ Romeo at the Old 
Vİc.” 25 Exactly when he started to dream of an acting career is unclear, 
though it was obviously after he had begun to study law. Perhaps la'W bored 
him at fîrst, or it may have been watching the performances of barristers, the 
greatest of whom were often spell-binding thespians, that stimulated his in- 
terest in going on stage. At any event, it was no mere whim or passing fancy, 
but a love affair that lasted tili the end of his years. “Even in the days of his 
most active political life,” Fatima reminisced, “when he returned home tired 
and late, he would read Shakespeare, his voice . . . resonant.” The ııbiqui- 
tous monocle remained his majör courti'oom prop later and those who wit- 
nessed his dramatic interrogations and imperious asides, whether to judge 
or jury, often commented that he was a born actor. Many a political op- 
ponent made the mistake of believing, however, that Jinnah was “only 
acting” when he was most serious. 

On June 7, 1895, Jinnah wrote a check for £,138/19/- covering ali fees 
for admission to the Bar. He had ignored his father s letters ordering him to 
“come home” to help save the fast-failing business and paid the full Bar ex- 
penses early to not be tempted later to spend any of that sum. He was 
charged only £10 a month for his room and half board at the home of Mrs. 
Page-Drake, and would always be very careful with money. The habits of 
frugality he developed in those early London years never left him. He even 
managed to save £71/1/10 of the sum his father had initially turned över to 
him, after three years of living in the heart of what was then surely the most 
tempting marketpIacc on earth. Stili he dreamed of a life in art, and of 


remaining in London. 

“After I was called to the Bar, I was taken by some friends to the Man- 
ager of a theatrical company, who asked me to go up to the stage and read 
out pieces of Shakespeare,” Jinnah reminisced. “I did so. His wife and he 
were immensely pleased, and immediately offered me a job. I was exultant, 
and I wrote to my parents craving for their blessings. I wrote to them that 
law was a lingering profession where success was uncertain; a stage career 
was much better, and it gave me a good start, and that I woııld now be in- 


dependent and not bother them with grants of money at ali. My father wrote 
a long letter to me, strongiy disapproving of nıy projcct; but thercî was ono 
.scntenco in his Icltor İlmi Unıclıocl ıııc ıno.sl and \vliicli iııllnoııc-od a cluınge 


in my ilcoisioıı: ’Do ıi(»l Im' u Iniilor lo lln* laıııily,’ 1 vvcııl to my CMiıi)loyors 
ııiKİ ('Oiıv«’V<'<l lo llıom (hat I no longcı lookrd lorsvanl lo a slıig»' carcor. 
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t lu’y were surprised, and they tried to persuade me, but my mind wa.s made 
ıi|i, Aocording to the terms of the contract I had signed -vvith them, I was 
İn lııive given them three months notice before quitting. But you know, they 
M'i'i'c I'inglishmen, and so they said: ‘Well when you have no interest in the 
•il ıig<‘, why should we keep you, against your wishes?’ 

The signed contract indicates how serious Jinnah’s commitment to Lon- 
tlnıı's .stage and acting had been. It was obviously his fîrst love at this time, 
di’, lullıcr’s “long letter” had dissuaded him, forcing him to change his mind 
nıı II ııuıtter of majör importance, but that was the last time he would ever 
■ tn so, 'rhe charge of familial “treason” cut his conscience to the quick, leav- 
İlim sorely wounded. Apparently that letter also informed him of his 
tıınllıcr's death, and possibly of his wife’s as well, For in reporting how 
pMillımt” he had felt after landing the job, he noted, “I •wrote to my parents 
I iıivlııg for their blessings.” What a shock that letter from his father must 
It'ur l)(>cn, full of dread news and reprimand. And what a cloud it must 
İMH 1 ' cast över his last days and weeks in London. 

On May 11, 1896, “Mahomed Ali Jinnah Esquire, a Barrister of this So- 
• İl bj)(^titioned the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn for a “certifîcate” attesting 
lıh '‘Admission Cali to the Bar and of his deportment.”^’^ "VVith that talisman 
İli' uoııld 1)0 welcome to join the Bar of any court in British India. Now he 
'»n'ı ıi’iıdy to go home, but not to Karachi. There was nothing left in Karachi 
dtul lıc li'uly cared for any more. So before leaving London he transferred 
(İH Inlıd bnlance of his bank account to a new account in his name to be 
i'IM iu'd al the National Bank of India, Ltd,, Bombay. That was done on 
|nl\ 15. 1896. Next day he climbed the gangway of the P & O liner that 
•ı.ıilc'd »‘n.sl. Karachi would be nothing more than a brief stop en route to the 
I ıiv İM' clıo.se as his new permanent home. His father had lured him from 
I i'iıdnıı \vith its matchless wonder, but nothing short of the partition of 
IimIm \V(nıl(l İrring him back to live in Karachi—and then only briefly, to 
(linini 11 lunv nation, before dying. 



2 

Bombay 

( 1896 - 1910 ) 

Tinnah was enrolled as a barrister in Bombay’s high court on August 24, 
1896 precisely one decade after the Karachi oountry boy was flrst drıven 
past that Victorian palace of law. His richly variegated London experiences, 
tempered by the traumas o£ his brief return home, had made a man of hım. 
He was bereft of mother and wife; his most powerful ties to Karachi had 
been cut with surgical finality. M. A. Jinnah, Esq.. borne out of the bitter 
disappointment and pain that shrouded his last few months, was launched 

into orbit on his own. j 

For Bombay, as for Jinnah personally, it was a time of tragedy a 

mouming. Bubonic plague from China reached that busy port in the autumn 

of 1896. The Black Death that claimed millions of Indian lives ın the ensumg 

decades remained most severe in the crowded, bustling citıes of Bom ay, 

Foona, and Ahmedabad, at least ımtil the ingenius Dr. W. M. Haffkıne 

(1860-1930) developed his vaccine in 1899. Jinnah’s preoccupation wıt 

cleanliness, scrubbing his hands many times daily at almost obsessıve lengt 

seems to date from this pre-Haffkine era, when the only known antıdotes 

to the Black Death were soap, water, and whitewash. His lıfelong obsession 

with clean, meticulous dress as well as personal hygiene and 

rather more sensible than surprising, given the humid heat and health haz- 

ards prevalent in Bombay, especially at this time. Jinnah rented a reasonable 

room in the Apollo Railway Hotel on Charni Road withm walkıng dıstance 

of the high court, where he spent most of his days audıtmg the advocacy o, 

others and avvaiting his first client. 

Virimılly noihing is knoıvn of IİK^ youııg barrîster’s first thrcH! years m 
nnu'lie.', Bv 1900. lıo\v«'V('r. his |)i()iesslonııl pionii.se wııs hcld 'm high cs- 
hy a ııU'Nİ iıılln.'iılial •’lıieMd."' \vl.o inlrodıurd lıIm lo Homlmys 


t»»MHAY (1896-1910) 


lU'lIng advocate-general, John Molesworth MacPherson. The latter took im- 
nıi'dlate liking to young Jinnah and invited him to work in his office. It was 
di(' (İrst such invitation MacPherson “ever extended to an Indian,” Sarojini 
Nııidıı (1879-1949), one of Jinnah’s most devoted friends, recaUed.^ Mao 
l'lıi'i'son’s confidence and support came “as a beacon of hope” at a low point 
İti llıınah’s early struggles to establish himself. Auntie Manbai Peerbhoy, her 
Im’ıhıınd, and their circle of friends, assisted him socially, of course,® and 
Imvlng come through Lincoln’s Inn gave him the proper credentials; but 
MmTlua'son did for Jinnah’s legal career what Croft had done for his hfe— 
i' iıuıvccl it from the humdrum realm of local competition to a more exalted 
l'l.ilenil of power and possibility. In MacPherson’s chambers Jinnah had 
•M eess lo iııformation long before it reached the ears of penurious pleaders 
plııddiııg ihrough dim corridors of the court. Within a few months of going 
İM \vurk for MacPherson, he learned, for example, that one of Bombay’s four 
iHiii'.l-li'iu'U'S (a municipal judgeship) was about to fail vacant. His response 
İli ihe ıi('(|iıisition of this valuable news offers a glimpse of young Jinnah in 
ıH İlmi, ''(iiizing through the window and smoking a cigarette” in the 
ildi neııli’-generars ofBce, Jinnah saw a “Victoria cab , . . slowIy passing by,” 
Htdıed nıılside, and “jumped into it and drove straight to the office of Sir 

• lımles {)lliviiııt.”^ Sir Charles vı^as then judicial member of the provincial 
('HiııiMmeııl ol Bombay and found MacPherson’s handsome ambitious young 
-I H'ilııııi so İMipres.sive that he hired him to serve as “temporary” third presi- 
dı m v limgisinıtcî. 

jlnnıdı sal (or .six months on the municipal bench, hearing every şort of 
l'iMı ı ılıniııııl ca.se, from charges brought against two Müslim “opium 
' ■*tı i'< linin Basra of concealing their dope under their turbans, to com- 
l•l.ılııt^ hy ille Creat Indian Peninsula Railway brought against riders ac- 

'd İli lııiliııg to pay any fare, to accusations against ordinary Chinese 
I ■ııııeıı İm ıclnsing to work on their ships while in port. Jinnah proved him- 
■ II lalı ıınd h'url(‘.s.s as a judge but found the Bench a much less attractive 
l'inl. b’.inııal pi'uspect tlıaıı the Bar. Was it the pugnacity of youth that made 

■d'"I ılı V .re lu.sc’iııating for him? Or the lure of more lucrative rewards? 

I ıiiH vvell ıı.s forltıne went to great barristers, of course, and Jinnah 

• .. İm hııllı. Wlıen Sir Charles offered him a permanent place on the 

İH II. h ılıeıelore, ııl llu* perfoctly respectable starting salary of 1,500 rupees 
H mmıllı İn IDOl. Jiıınıılı deelhıed, replying, “I will soon be able to eam that 
mm İl İn ıı 'ilngle duy,"'' As soon he did. 

Ihı dıi\vn nl llı<‘ l';dwai'dian em, eoinciding with that of the tıvenheth 
'iııHnv, hmnd Jiıınalı linniy eslalılislıed in his ehosen career, eaming 

• Mi.Hirh ıımni’V İn lenl a “m-ıv nlliei',” İle ''sjıan'd no expense” to furnish that 
I l> luınl anıl nllıııetlve elıııınher," lıl.s .sisler i'cealled, in a ımnıner vvlıieh “any 
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lawyer would have been proud to cali his own.”® Jinnahbhai Poonja’s heallh 
had declined with his business fortune, and so the old man moved with his 
remaining children to Bombay, renting a small house in the Khoja districl 
of Jiı^nah appears not to have seen much of his father in this intcr* 

lude ho’svever, and by 1904 Jinnahbhai moved oS to Bombay’s Ratnagirl 
coast vvhere he spent his final years in quiet retircment. The only siblinj; 
with vvhom Jinnah established a close, continuing relationship was Fatinia, 
who eiırolled as a boarding student in Bombay’s Bandra Convent School 
thanks to ker brother’s munificent support. Mission schools were stili ihc 
best primary and secondary centers of education in India at this time, and 
because o£ her excellent early education Fatima -vvas able to gain admission 
to the highly competitive University of Calcutta, vvhere she attended tln' 
Dental School. Jinnah visited his adoring sister on Sundays, taking her loi 
carriags rides around Bombay which she learned to love as much as lıcı 
brother. Almost as tali and lean as he, Fatima s appearance was an arresiing 
rgpiica of her brother’s, the noble brow as Hgh, the cheek bones as proınl 
nen t, the luminous ey es as wide and probing, and the hair, initially as waıtn 
and raven black, would later become just as coldiy white. 

Though religion never played an important role in Jinnah’s life—exci')>l 
for its political signifîcance—he left the Aga Khan’s “Sevener” Khoja coın 
munity at this stage of his maturation, opting instead to join the less hic'i ııı 
chically structured Isna ’Ashan sect of “Twelver” Khojas, who acknovvledgrd 
no leader. One of Jinnah’s most admired Bombay friends, Justice Badruddln 
Tyabji ( 1844-1906), first Müslim high court judge and third president of llıc 
Indian National Congress, was an îsna Ashari. Tyabji, like Jinnah, •wııs ıı 
secular liberal modernist, who argued in his presidential address to lln- 
Madras Congress; ‘T, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why Miin 
sulmatıs should not work shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-coııntryıııcıı, 
of other races and creeds, for the common benefit of ali . . . this i.s ti»' 
principle on which we, in the Bombay Presidency, have always acli'd 
Jinnah’s other closest friends and admired elders in Bombay wcrc I’iitnU, 
Hindus, and Christians, none of whom took their respective religions us si'i I- 
ously their faith in British law and Indian nationalism. 

Most of the leaders of the one-fourth of British India’s pojnılation lliıil 


adhered to İslam, however, were either ortlıodox (Sünni) fundanıcnlullstr 
continued to look to the Çuran and jırojduUic ]n-actic<’s as llıcii' Ivvia 
sources of appropriate daily behavior, or nıodcrnisl disciplcs ol Sir Sayyl'I 
^hmad Khan (1817-98), who rcjcclcd (;()iıgıc,s,s'.s claim lo in.slidılioıaıl di 
rc’Ction of a .singlc nnilcd İndimi mılloıııd hk)v<'imciiI us vigca'oıısly us llu \ 
(Igıiicd Islaıııic oıi!ıo(l().\y‘s inlnllibililv. lu lH7r». n drcııdc' beline tin* Im<IImii 
< ioııgK'SS \viis lnmı<li'd. Slı Sayyld ••İm Ird lıl', |aileni Mıılmınıııınbın 
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' ^'•ı•Mlııl I İnlli'gc at Aligarh, some sixty miles southeast of Delhi. 

* ' ' d IHI tlıı- < )\lıfi(Igc residential and tutorial collegiate system, Aligarh 

' ' ' iMnıe. (il wcahhy young Müslim males of British India Westem 

..-il |ılıllnso])!)y, and the dual virtue of loyalty to the British raj as 

" ' ■ b I ıın All}',ui'lı‘s cricket fields and commons rooms served as breed- 

İMİ ılıe Mııslim League. Sir Sayyid himself, knighted in 1870, 

' ' lıl ıiiıilıııe lile lo service in the British Empire. Appointed by the 

' • 8' lınpeıiiil İjCgislativc Council, Sir Sayyid argued from that 
' * I l■li^ılMlMı in 1888 agaınst “the introduction of the principle of elec- 

I , ■ Hiıd -lıııııle" inio ıhc body politic of “a country like India, where 
I • Mt.- ıı.ııeı >,1111 lioliı-ish. vvhere there is no fusion of the various races, 

* ■ b I..İ. di'.tiıiı iioııs aro .stili violent.”® A decade later he denounced 

d •İMİ .ıb|ı 11’.” İli ( mngrcss as “based upon ignorance of history and 

I ■ I .. ılııiı ılıey do not take into consideration that India is in- 

1 * ' ' dili. II İli ıiıiliımalilics; they presuppose that the Muslims like the 

" di. İti .ılınılır., llıe Kslıati'iyas . . , can ali be treated alike, and 

" ' ' -• İMii|Hıı ılıe ... nation.”® That was the earliest modern articu- 

’ ' ' *■ " m iIImm Iheory. which was to become the ideological basis 

9 i * i t 

•’ ' - b'iırdı İli liııınbay reıuaincd as remote from such feelings, as 

' ' "b Ilı İl M ..ing. as hc had been in London in 1893, when 

’ 8' ' i’Mİ* Mİ llindtıs and Muslims as “different nationalities.” 
I' ' ’ I ' ıi ılıl'< İline \vns llıe law, though his singular success as an 

* "-.I IHIM lıtled lo İli,S ueting talent. “He was what God made 

1' * " b .ıti<,iı I İli Hııınbav’s high court put it, “a great pleader. He 

• • " bı •nıdd '.ee ai'oııiKİ comcrs. That is where his talents 

' ' .İlil leın ibinker, . . . But he drove his points home— 

I ' I ıdı . '|Mİ .İle •.eleelion slow delivery, word hy word.”^'^ An- 

’’ I 1 II MMİ* d ■ \\'ben lıe stood ııp in Court, slowly looking to- 

' ' I • l'l'H inp. lıi’. ıiMiıau'le in lıis cyc—with the sense of timing 

' ' I * linin .111 İti lui lıe beeaııu; oınnipotent. Yes, that is the 
' M' |m.ii İllin ,\lvıı saiıl lu* “east a spell on the court-room 

' ' I .İlli il İn' ılıe worsl circuınstımces. He has been our 

' ‘ ' ' t ■' jinıiıdı > nni'.t Imnoııs l<ıgal apjırcntice, M. C. Chagla, 

*' ' M , İl.»Ilın .ıı.ııııiııled ı lılef jıı.sliec ol Boınbay’s high court, re- 

' ' ’ bı il ıd. I |iır>.eıılıılioıı tıf u cusc” wa,s uothing Icss than “a 
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I’ I* İl İHMM- I eımıiıu'd I )tıdablıuİ Naoroji and another bril- 
•••1'I l'ıiiNl I nınınnıdlv, Sir Phi'ro/cslıah Mclıla (1845- 
b 'İMİ.. I İH uıııkı tl bu some lime dınitıg ibis early inler- 
ıd. I II I I tlıı I ıiıi|'ie‘.‘ı İn bSOO ıınd sires.sed ibi' role ol ali 
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minorities in India’s nation-building process. “To my mind, a Parsi is a better 
and a truer Parsi, as a Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahom- 
edan or Hindu, the moı-e he is attached to the land which gave him birth,” 
Sir Pherozeshah insisted. “Is it possible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, 
for instance, true Parsi that he is, is anything but an Indian? . . . Can any 
one doubt, if I ınay be allowed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan was greater and nobler when he was devoting the great en- 
ergies and talents with which lıc is endowed . . . for the bencfit of ali In- 
dians in general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of selfish- 
ness and isolation?”^^ Mehta was India’s first Parsi barrister, called to the 
Bar from Lincoln’s Inn in 1868, and served as a member of Bombay’s Mu- 
nicipal Corporation for forty-six years, four times in its chair. Elegant, im- 
perious, a fîerce advocate, hailed as “Uncrowned King of Bombay,” Sir 
Perozeshah was more the Bombay model for Jinnah’s early career than 
Dadabhai. In 1890 he labeled the "supposed rivalry” between Hindus and 
Muslims nothing more than “a convenient decoy to distract attention and to 
defer the day of rcform.”^^ Young Jinnah felt nıuch the same way. 

The first annual session of Congress attended by Jinnah was its twentieth, 
held under canvas on Bombay’s Oval in December 1904. Sir Pherozeshah 
chaired the reception committee, his welcoming “remarks” taking longer 
than Sir Henry Cotton’s eritire presidential address, indicative of their rela- 
tive positions within the Congress as well as their rhetorical styles. Respond- 
ing to Viceroy Lord Curzon’s patronizing advice, “I do not think that the 
salvation of India is to be sought in the fleld of politics,” Mehta asked, “How 
can these aspirations and desires be even gradually achieved, unless we are 
allovved to play at ali times a modest and temperate part on the field of 
politics?”^® Surely not through the “dubious labors” of British India’s “secret 
and irresponsible bureaucracy,” argued Mehta, agreeing with Walter Bage- 
hot that ali bureaucracy tended to “under-government in point of quality” 
and “over-govemment in point of quantity.”^® Mehta proposed that two of 
his trusted disciples from Bombay be sent as Congress deputies to London 
the following year to lobby what he and other well-informed observers of 
Britain’s political climate correctly anticipated wouId be the new Liberal 
government in Westminster and Whitehall. His choices for so important a 
task were Gopal Krishna Gokhale {1886-1915) and M. A, Jinnah. Mahatma 
(“Great-Souled”) Gokhale, who was to preside över the next session of Con¬ 
gress, seemed an obvious choice to eveıyone, but Jinnah was stili unknowıı 


to most Congre.ss dolegates, and onorıglı ({luistions wero raisc'd to hold nj) 
rclcase of any fıınds lor lıi.s passage.'’’ 1 Ic did, lıovvcvcr, sail lo l'ingland wilh 
Coklıale ciglıl yc'ars lıılei'. uIk-ii bollı u cre upjioinlt'd lo Ilıe saitıc roval eoııı- 
ınissioıı. Tlır 11)01 ( !nıi)'i('ss nvus [jiıtııdı's (irsi ııicollııg U'lllı Coklmlr, wlıo.S(' 
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" ı-dnm. (ıtimcss, and moderation he came to admire so that he soon stated 
I" ' l"M.l aıııhition” in polİtİcs was to become "the Müslim Gokhale.’’^^ 

linindi s involvement in Congress politics was as integral a by-produet of 
İli'* ll«Miılsiılng legal career and social life in Bombay as his earlier commit- 

.. I^iidabhai had been in London. Lord Curzon’s patemalistic vice- 

lıelpcd to stimulate groıving political impatience among India’s 
ılllv .ApıiMding pool of educated young men, fired with the liberty-loving 
İdi d , .il liriiislı literatüre while faced with the depressing realities of Indian 
"*M tıi|ilnyıın'iıl, political dependence, and abysmal poverty. Internationally, 
l"‘'■| vMis ıı year of revolutionary surprises. Japan’s electrifying victory över 

... 'daııic’ flcct, the Petersburg Revolution that moved the tsar to ap- 

.d " "'l'n'Si'nlative dııma, the Chinese boycott of British goods in many 

ı-'iıi ■ ıtfi's, and Britain’s turbulent national eleetion that ushered in a decade 
ıd I llıi'iıil party nıle in London, sent shock waves of excitement throughout 
d" bıdi.ın sııİHontinent. Internally, the most dramatic and far-reaching act 
dtııiih' I .[iıd (aırzon’s half decade of viceregal rule was the partition of Ben- 
»I d liıiii>ı|ı Itıdia's premier province. 

Mil a popıılation of över 85 million, Bengal was certainly “unwieldy” to 
ImiI İlle line drawn to divide it ran through the Bengali-speaking 

.. n| ıliat .sprawling province, dividing its predominantly Hindu 

I'- ■'l^dl ■.prakeıs in the West from the mostly poorer Müslim Eengali- 
l’i d . I-, i'ii'j ol Calcutta. A new Muslim-majority province, Eastern Bengal 

..■ tTcated wjth its Capital in Dacca. West Bengal, administered 

d""' * 'ilı İllin, eonlnıned to have a Hindu majority but contained so many 
"ılı III .ıml ()| iyiKspeaking people that it no longer had a Bengali-speaking 

... ııiıi)iNily. t;alcnita'.s Bengali Hindu elite, who had been Curzon’s 

'.‘‘ d "IMe.s ,since 1903, vicwed this partition of their “motherland” as 

".m İl ı//ı ,7 /m/jcm witlı a vengeance. The half decade of violent anti- 

... llıal staıtcd in Calcutta’s crowded bazaars and narrow 

dİ’ |IM .nl (iıe.s ol' ııalionaî protest and boycott against British goods aeross 
tııdı.ı lo i|.;ıı||e lioliıhay, Booııa, Madras, and Lahore. Millions of Indians 
lıMİı. IİM ıııılııiM'lıeıl by polilieal demands wcre politicized hy the impassioned 

.. -‘■IM’cehe.s and aelions of Bengal’s revolutionaries, who left 

". 1(1 İl I I..■.■.( 00 I 1 I^ hy İlle llıousands to march through Calcutta’s streets sing- 

* .. ‘i<'W nııtlıeın ‘■Bando Mataram” (“Hail To Thee, Mother”) 

Mil I İl III h. tl li',|', lıeltl lıiglı. 

... |"''■■"|'ıdly voieed ııo Inıeeablt; reaetion to Bongal’s first partition, 

d"'"id. İlle ııııİMieııI iıııpael nl ils <’sj)lo.sivc uClorshoek wa.s (o change his life 

... "■* d .ıllmı-d Ihe nmp ol İndin. As a Congre.ss nıoderale, frii-nd, and 

I" "‘"Sİ haveagıeed, innveveı, \villi l'ıe.sideMİ Coklıale’s elınnieMîr- 
... ||ıiıniloıı us ’a i'inel \vıoııg. . . , .aııplele illııslıulloıı ol llu- 
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worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule—its utter contempt 
for public opinion, its arrogant pretentions to superior wisdom, its reckIess 
disregard of the most cherished feelings of the people.”^^ As a Bombay 
Müslim, hovvever, Jinnah was perhaps most remote among ali subsets of 
Indian nationalists from the feelings of outi'age and betrayal shared by so 
many Bengali Hindus, He well understood, of course, how shrewd a British 
political move this vvas, ■weaning Bengali Muslims from dependence on Cal- 
cutta’s landlord and moneylending as vvell as political Hindu leadership, ex- 
alting sleepy littie Dacca to equal provincial status with Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. That first partition ignited Müslim political consciousness 
throughout the subcontinent, providing a provincial cradle in Dacca for the 
birth of the Müslim League in 1906. 

Curzon S successor, Lord Minto (1845-1914), was also a Tory, entrenched 
in Calcutta shortly before the British general elections that would depose his 
party from power in London for the next decade, Paradoxically, British 
India’s Liberal secretary of State, John Morley, contributed as much as 
Minto did to dividing the empire he ruled from 1906 to 1910 by promising, 
for the noblest of reasons, to initiate parliamentary constitutional reforms 
soon after he took \Vhitehairs helm. Morley’s council reforms, intended to 
liberalize and expand the base of secular representative popular govemment 
throughout India, planted the seeds of religious partition in the heart of 
British India s emerging constitution. 

On October 1, 1906, thirty-five Muslims of noble birth, wealth, and 
power, from every province of British India and several princely States, 
gathered in the regal baliroom of the viceroy’s Simla palace in the Hima- 
layas. The fourth eari of Minto, an avid horseman nicknamed “Mr. Rolly,” 
entered precisely at 11:00 a, m., the Aga Khan introduced each of his feUow 
deputees to the viceroy, and then Lord Minto read aloud the address, which 
vvas printed on vellum and had earlier been sent to his secretary, J, R. Dun- 
lop Smith (1858-1921), The address contained a warning that 


The Mohamedans of India have always placed implicit reliance on the 
sense of justice and love of fair dealing that have characterised their 
rulers, and have in consequence abstained from pressing their claims 
by methods that might prove at all embarrassing, but earnestly as we 
desire that the Mohamedans of India should not in the future depart 
from that excellent and time-honoured tradition, recent events have 


stirred up feelings, especially among tlje youngcr gencration of Mo¬ 
hamedans, which jnight, in ccrtain circımıstances and ıındcr ccrtain 


contingencic.s, oa.sily pass l>(’^'on(l the coııli’ol <ıl Icınpt'ratc ('Otıııscl 


and s()l)»T gnidaıa 
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\ıal ıione of the ominous implications of that vvarning vvere lost upon the 
V li'i'i'oy or his stafF. 

V\V hope your Excellency will pardon our stating at the outset that 
ıi'prt'.scntative institutions of the European type are new to the Indian 
|«'oi>Ic; many of the most thoughtful members of our community in 
lac‘i i'onsider that the greatest çare, forethought and caution will be 
la'i'c-s.sıiry if they are to be successfully adapted to the social, reli- 
gioııs and political conditions obtaining in India, and that in the 
ah,sence of sııch çare and caution their adoption is likely, among other 
i'Vİls, to place our national interests at the merey of an unsympathetic 
niıijoi'ily. 

I lıİH the first use of the words “national interests” by Indian Muslims 

...British rulers for help against the “unsympathetic” Hindu 

niıi|ııı Ih . I lıo address went on to spell out Müslim hopes for more positions 
Milin rvvry l)ranch of govemment service, arguing: “We Mohamedans are 
I ıİKllıırl community with additional interests of our own which are not 
liMii'd hv olİKT communities, and these have hitherto suffered from the fact 
ıliMİ llıi'v lıııv(i not been adequately represented. . , . We therefore pray 
ıh'ii I .lU'cnımcnt \vül be graciously pleased to provide that both in the 

• ' I ıicd ınıd llu- .subordinate and ministerial Services of all Indian provinces 
I diM' |iıo|i()i'|jon of Mohamedans shall always find place.” Thanks to in- 
!■ -I I tl i'tlncaliona] opporlunity, “the number of qualified Mohamedans has 

!"• II -iM'd. I)iıi ’tlıc cfforts of Mohamedan educationists have from the very 
“'.«'i l "I IİH' cdııcational movement among them been strenuously direeted 
•'> "d, İliç ılcvclopmcnt of character, and this we venture to think is of 

• •• ’M' i liıi|inı lamT Ihan mere mental alertness in the making of a good pub- 
lı. -ı tMiııl “ .Scpıualc .scats for Muslims were requested to be reserved on 

İl "ivil liiııl [irovincial conncils, high court benehes, and municipalities, as 
• II 'İ-- IHI ııııivi'i'sily s('nates and syndicates. 

Ih' 'h‘|iıılııl(oıı rccoivccl a “hearty welcome” from Minto. He praised 

'h' İli.. ll.s .sliKİcnl İKuly, “strong in the tenets of their own religion, 

..I'. hı İl"’ pıcccpls of loyalty and patriotism.” He congratulated the depu- 

i'ii'Hi İHI ılır loyalty. ('omınon-scnse and sound reasoning so eloquently 
..r'l İn MHir ıul(li'('s.s.” IIc also llıankcd tlıe Muslims of Eastern Bengal 
' "" ' l"« İliç ınoflcnılion and self-restraint they have .shown” in the 

'* "I t'ıiıtlliuıı, proiııisiııg tlıcın tlıcy could rdy as fîrmly as ever on 
i'HU.Iı iıi'ıifcc HiKİ hılr jilay.” Since lıc siıarcd ıionc of Morley’s dcH’p-rooted 
I'I” "il •Irıııni'iıılir conviı lioııs and \viis ıı coııscrvalIvi’ landlord hiınscH'. 

• Pıııiı' İl .iıiıı 11 1 İli', ar İst Ol I al Ic uııdn'iıcı* timi “I shoı ıld I >c verv I ar from W(’l- 


I ıh 
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Corning ali the political machinery of the Western ■world amongst the he- 
reditaıy instincts and traditions of Eastern races.” 

Finally, Minto announced that “any electoral representation in India 
would be doomed to niischievous failure which aimed at granting a 
personal enfranchisement, regardless of the beliefs and traditions of 
the commımities composing the population of this continent , . . the 
Mahomedan community may rest assured that their political rights 
and interests as a community will be safeguarded by any administra- 
tive re-organization with which I am concerned.” 

The viceroy’s remarks were greeted with “murmurs of satisfaction and 
cries of “hear, hear” from the delighted deputation. At a garden tea party 
that afternoon, delegates assured Lady Minto that “now we feel the Viceroy 
is our fricnd.” Minto and Dunlop Smith considered it a most important day s 
vvork, and it was probably the latter who told Her Ladyship that evening 
that he viewed it as ‘ nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two millions 
of people from joining the ranks of tlıe seditious opposition. Calcutta s 
leading nationalist ne\vspaper, Amrita Bazar Batrika, reported the deputa¬ 
tion and its reception as “a got-up affair . . . fully engineered by interested 
officials . . . to ■white\vash their doings . . . the autlıorities wanted a few 
simple-minded men of position to give theııı a certifîcate of good conduct, 
They knew the Hindus would not do it, so they began operation among the 
older classes of Mussalmans/’^^ Both assessments were exaggerated, though 
the deputation did wm the promise of “separate electorates” for Muslims—a 
majör historic landmark on the road to Pakistan. From the nucleus of that 
Simla deputation, however, the Müslim League vvould be born before the 
year’s end. Jirnıah, who had so recently quit the Aga Khan s Isma ili fold, had 
nothing to do with the Muslini deputation or its historic Dacca aftermath, 
In November, Salimullah Khan, the leading landowner of Dacca, whose 
vast holdings won him the title “Nawab,” invited Aligarh’s Mohammedan 
Educational Conference to Dacca for its annual meeting, suggesting at the 
same time that a “Müslim All-India Confederacy” be convened in his city. 
The “Nawab of Dacca’ had been “sick” during the Simla meeting but chaired 
the reception committee for the founding meeting of the Müslim League in 
Dacca’s Shah Bagh (“Royal Garden”) on December 30, 1906. Sleepy Dacca’s 
backwater thus suddenly emerged as the çenter of South Asian Müslim 
politics, hosting fifty-cight Müslim dcicgatc.s from cvery corncr of the sııb- 


continent. 

“The Mnsıtlıııaııs an- oıily n fiHh in nmnbci' us comjmn-d wilh llıo tolal 
popıılıılion of llu' c-omıl ry." ııoli'd llıo Mı islim Loııj'pe's liısl |»ı•('^^(l(‘lıl. Nuvval) 
\d»|iır İli M İlik Mııslılm | 11 ussu İn ( IH 11 MH7 ). ol 1 lyılontlmd. 
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"iHİ İl is manifest that if at any remote period the British Government 
' -'ıisos to exist in India, then the rule of India would pass into the 
l•>MKIs of that community which is nearly four times as large as our- 
'«’IvcN. Now, gentlemen, let each of you consider what will be your 
“»ııdilion if such a situation is created in India. Then, our life, our 
|'io|)('i [\', our honour, and our faith will ali be in great danger. When 
ınoıı ııovv that a powerful British administration is protecting its sub- 
|"'İN. \vc the Musalmans have to face most serious difficulties in safe- 
Cimıding our interests from the grasping hands of our neighbours 
. \voe lictide the time when we become the subjects of our neigh- 

*.. ■ ■ ■ prevent the realization of such aspirations on the 

|nııl ol onr neighbours, the Musalmans cannot find better and sürer 
momı.s dian to congregate under the banner of Great Britain, and to 
dıanin İl,(-ir Jives and property in its protection.^s 


lnımd(‘d by conservative loyalist Müslim nobility, frank in their 

.. imperial protection was indispensable to their con- 

.. vv'll İM-ing, if not sheer survival, the Müslim League emerged with- 

. "idioııalist ambitions. ‘Tt is through regard for our own lives and 

r'i'l" ‘»m* own honour and religion, that we are impelled to be faithful 
'■ ( â.v.’iıııııcnt ... our own prosperity is bound up with, and depends 

.. luvıdty lo British rule in India,” President Hussain frankly ad- 

d II,. u-ııs. afler ali, rcared in the autocratic semce of the nizam of 
' I ■!' tidınd, wlıo permittedno political agitation, toleratedno di.ssent. 


' uol lıosihtle in dcclaring that unless the leaders of the Congress 
"Hİ-. ‘.(IM.'IC (-Horts as speedily as possible to quell the hostility 
dm Govermm-nt and the British race, . . . the necessary con- 

'j.. openly done and said to-day will be that 

... '''"'dd lampant, and the Mussalmans of India would be 

■ dhd ,,11011 İn |i,-, |'nnn liıc nece.s.sary duty of combating this rebel- 
. ipli II. ■.id,- hy .side will, the Britûsh Government, more effectively 
dı-ı(ı lıv ılı,' nıcr,' nsc of word.s.^'' 


'■ -İl Nıdlnıullıdı Khan ınoved four resolutions in Dacca, all carried 

.. ''“‘'dil)' llıe "Mn.slim League.” Destined to remain Müslim 

' l"'lldral nrgani/alion, eniergiiıg in lcs.s thau four decades as 

' ’"' "d l"■ıM'ı loı l'iildsiıııı, llıe beagııe wa.s’ created to “protect and ad- 
' dn |odf||,-„| li^rhiH ,111,1 inler, -SİS of llıe Musalmans of Tndİa, and to 
I ' dnllv ırpM'M'iıl lh,-ir ıı,rds and asjhralions to (la- Goverııment.”^'= The 
' ıh "I liiM'oa ,'iılled İt 'a lııniiııg of a eoıııer of (h,- (-oıırse” .sel tw() dc- 

■ '■ ■ ıdi' I lı\ sı, Savyld Alnnad Khan ıvhon he loımded his Mıılıanmıadan 
^ ^ ‘ iMhMiİ I i ’l Mlln riH'fV 

Ih. V,ıa khan \vm. oleı-lı-d Ilısi İMiııomn pH'shh'nl n| ıhr Muslini 
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League, though he did not attend the Dacca inaugural session, and later 
wrote it was “freakishly ironic” that “our doughtiest opponent in 1906” was 
Jinnah, who “came out in bitter hostility toward ali that I and my friends 
had done and were trying to do. He was the only well-known Mııslim to 
take this attitude. . . . He said that our principle of separate electorates 
was dividing the nation against itself.”^® 

Jinnah had joined forty-four other like-minded Muslims in neighboring 
Calcutta, meeting together with some 1,500 Hindus, Parsis, and Christians 
at the 1906 annual session of Congress. Dadabhai Naoroji presided with 
Jinnah serving as his secretaıy. Old Dadabhai was too ■weak to read the 
address himself that Jinnah had helped write, so Gokhale read it for him, 
beginning with several quotations. One, from Liberal Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, called for self-government, “Good government could 
never be a substitute for government by the people thernselves.” And as 
practical immediate steps toward attainment of this goal, the Dadabhai- 
Gokhale-Jinnah address “earnestly” called for employment of more Indians 
in every branch of the Services to help eliminate the “three-fold wrong” in- 
flicted on India by retaining so many British offlcers 

depriving us of wealth, -vvork and wisdom, of everything, in short, 
worth living for. . . . Alteration of the Services from European to 
Indian is the keynote of the whole, . . . Co-ordinately . . . educa- 
tion must be most vigorously disseminated among the people—free 
and compulsory primary education, and free higher education of 
every kind. . . . Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the accomplislıment of 
self-government far more speedily than many imagine,^^ 

Dadabhai’s speech replete vvith quotes from Morley, inciuded one 
equating “the sacred word ‘free’ ” with “the noblest aspirations that can 
animate the breast of man.” Such were the feelings and aspirations animat- 
ing Jinnah as he celebrated his thirtieth birthday from the platform of In- 
dia’s National Congress. The speech called the Bengal partition “a bad 
blunder for England,” but one Dadabhai hoped “may yet be rectified” 
through “agitation.” And addressing himself to the grovving distance between 
Hindus and Muslims in the aftermath of partition, Dadabhai called for 


a thorough political union among the Indian p(“ople of ali crceds 
and classes. ... I appoal to ihe Indian ))eo])lc. for this liccaııso it i.s 
in thoir own luınd.s. . . . Tlıcy hııvo in Iİk'Iii İliç capucily, <‘iıorgy and 
intcllccl, io lıold llmir ovvıı and lo )'('! Ilıcir dın’ .slıurc in ali Nvalhs o! 
lili’ ili' Nvliiclı İlli' Slalc Scrvlcc.s an' bul a miiiiII pııi'l. .Sinle .si’i'vicc.s 
au' nul \'llılıi|'. l hu'c m'II i'ovf'inııa’iıl l'ı ııllııhu'd. llıcıı \vill 
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lia-i'i! be prosperity enough for ali, but not tili then. The thorough 
ııııloıı, therefore, of ali the people for their emancipation is an abso- 
Inlc iKiccssity. . . . They must sink or swim together. Without this 
nııioıı, ali efforts will be vain.^® 

I lıi’i ılıi'ine of national unity was to be echoed by Jinnah at every political 
"iıı llııg he attended during the ensuing decade, in which he emerged as 
İMill.ı''. tnıo “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity/’^^ 

llnıııılı fır.st met India’s poetess Sarojini Naidu at that Calcutta Congıess, 
•' I" n lıı> \vas “already accounted a rising lawyer and a coming politician, 
llrcd, as she recalled, by a “virile patriotism.” She was instantly çap¬ 
ın.ıh'd by his stunning appearance and “rarc and comp]ex temperaınent” 
""I bas l('H a mo.stinsightful portrait of young Jinnah. 

İMİI ıınıl stately, but thin to the point of emaciation, languid and 
tu'iııioııs of habit, Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s attenuated form is a de- 
' > |tllvc shcath of a spirit of exceptional vitalit)' and endurance. Some- 
" liıil loi'inal and fastidious, and a littie aloof and imperious of man- 
oı ı illi' calin hauteur of his accustomed reserve but masks, for those 
ulıcı IvMONv İlim, a naive and eager humanity, an intuition quick and 
I' ııdi ‘1 ıı.s a wümans, a humour gay and wmning as a child’s—pre- 
• oılni'iılly rulional and practical, disereet and dispassionate in his esti- 
ııııitc iiikI acccîptance of life, the obvious sanity and serenity of his 
''i'ilılb' wi,sdo,m cffectually dİsguise a shy and splendid idealism 
'' bu b İ.s of llıc very essence of the man.®° 


liuıiıilı li'll (.aleutta inspirod with his mission of advancing the cause of 
M İMİ İH M ıiNİiııı tıility, perceiving as few of his contemporaries did how indis- 
I" '• ıblc MM'b unity was to the new goal of sıvara] (“self-government”) that 

* .. bini iKİopted. He vvas politician enough to realize, of course, that 

""b bııpc İli sucecH’ding his liberal mentors and friends Dadabhai, 
I b>... . •.hıilı, iiııd (.okluılc as leader of Congress was by virtue of his secular 
i'luiiMiınl ıııılioiKil appcal, not through his double minority status. He 

... "buvc ali paroclıial roots and provincial prejudice, a Shakespearian 

Ilı ınuıli'iıı gar!), witlı the nolılcst imprecations of Burke, Mili, and 
l'-'l. 1 ıliıglııg in İliş ııiind, stirrıng his hcart Congress’s national political 

.. bilil bccotııc lıi.s n(‘w dramatic .stage, grander and more exciting 

"I IİHiııb.ı> biglı cotırl. In oıu' short clecado after returning from London 
I-- İM.l ) iıhiıilly cMit-rgcd a.s bcir lipparcııl (o llıe Bombay IriıuTivirate which 
'■ ... '.loıv tnuvİMg. polllical bııllock-eari lo\vurd ihe promised land 

»«i Ut i * İIHM 

' .. uıllilaııl, ii'\'u[ıı|jınını\' bıcKııtı willıiıı (luugri's.s. U'd by Maluı- 

UI lıu.ı -, l.<ık,ını,nıı/a (••|''ıicnd ııl llıc |•cujılt") Bul ( anıgıullıut' Tilıik ( I.Srjd 
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1920) and Bengal’s fiery Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1932), competed, how- 
ever, by then with the moderate “old guard” for control of India’s premier 
nationalist organization. Though Tilak and Gokhale both started as Poona 
colleagues in public education and national service, they differed funda- 
mentally in many ways, especially with respect to poliücal tactics and phi- 
losophy. The Lokamamja and his “new party” had no faith in Morley’s 
promised reforms, rejecting reliance on “pleas or petitions” to British ofR- 
cialdom for anything. Boycott was their battie cry—first of British machine- 
made cloth and other manufactured imports, later of ali British institutions, 
inciuding schools, courts, and council chambers, The other side of their 
economic plank of boycott was sıoadeshi (“of our own country”), stimulat- 
ing indigenous Indian industry, especially cotton cloth woven and spun both 
by hand and machine. They made swaraj their goal, but the “self-rule” they 
demanded was not that of British citizens but of totally indepcndent In- 
dians. The symbols popularized by Tilak in rousing the mass following he 
won among mostly illiterate peasants and urban vvorkers ■were drawn from 
the religious ocean of Hinduism and regional lore, and usually served to 
alienate Müslim and other minorities as it won Hindu adherents. British 
officials on the spot vainly tried harsher techniques of repression to silence 
this mounting opposition—“Pills for the Earthquake,” Morley called that 
method of dealing with nationalism. The most popular leaders were arrested 
and deported, inciuding a new “martyr” from the Punjab, Lala Lajpat Rai 
(1865—1928), who became a hero as soon as he was arrested in the spring 
of 1907 and shipped ofE to Mandalay prison. The new party immediately 
proposed Lajpat Rai as their candidate for next president of Congress. 
Pherozeshah and Gokhale had their own candidate, however, the mild- 
mannered moderate Calcutta educator, Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh. 

The factional split that left Congress torn apart for almost a decade ex- 
ploded at the session in Surat in 1907. Next to Bombay, 'vvhich had so re- 
cently hosted the Congress, Surat was the stronge.st bastion of moderate 
leadership povi^er, Gujarat’s çenter of mercantile wealth. Sir Pherozeshah felt 
coniîdent that he could keep the peace and control of his organization in 
the port of Surat. He had, however, underestimated the passion and stub- 
bornness of Tilak and his followers. As Rash Behari Ghosh moved toward the 


rostrum inside the Congress pandal to read his presidential address, Tilak 
rose to shout, “Point of order.” He had indicated earlier hi.s intention of 
introduclng Lajpat Rai’s candidacy from thtî Congress Hoor. No one on tho 
platform ‘recogiiizod” hini, lıovvever, yel ilmi did not .slop ihe Lokaîimnıja. 

rnoınıied Iİk' jilııHoi'iıı hini,seli ııııd Iıeııdi'd loi‘ IİM' ro,sinini, Several loııglı 
vonııg "gıııırds ” moved lo iııli'reepl l'ilıık, İnil GuUııde \vıırd('d ihem ofl, 
jııınpin^', İn hb nld rnlIi'HfJ.ııe’N «h’li’ir.r tıııd |nnl< ellvel\ r'ılc’tıdlııj', lıi,s osvıı 
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'Ulus m'oıınd Tilak’s body, Most of the delegates were on their feet, shouting 
ııııd ge.sluring. A stiff Maharashtrian slipper was then tossed vigorously onto 
ılır stııge, hitting both Pherozeshah and BengaPs venerable Surendranath 
... (1848-1926), Panic and pandemonium ensued. The tent had to be 

• İl ıiM-d by poliçe and hired guards, For the next nine years Congress re- 
ııuıiiH’d (livided into angrily conflieting moderate and revolutionary parties, 
' 'İl İl i'laİNiing to be sole rightful heir to India’s national movement. 

İn llıe wake of the Surat split, revolutionary violence and official repres- 

... Tilak was arrested in the summer of 1908, charged with 

"lllmiLs writıngs” for several editorials published in his popular Poona 
'ı|iıi|)er, Kesari. Tilak represented himself before the high court in 

..'“'t immediately after his arrest when he was held without bail, 

... ıııcd ıhe Services of Jinnah to plead for his release pending trial. 

.“'gnt’d valiantly but to no avail, for British justice had closed its 

'"'"d l'i Tilak long before his trial began. And although Jinnah’s argument 
'^''*'1 <'ars, it attests at önce to his brilliance as a barrister and the 

• i' i');ilı ol his national leadership potential, Apettier man might have found 

.. ı-cfıısing to plead on behalf of the leader of a political party 

■'n'‘|•ılNg hi,s own, Jinnah, however, not only stood up for Tilak at this junc- 
'"M laıl .li'rrııded him on another eharge of sedition in 1916 and won, thus 

... gnılitude as vvell as afîectionate admiration of Hindu Indias 

l"i' ııın',i nıııscrvative leader. 

I hr Icj'JsIuUve council reforms proposed by Morley and Minto initially 

... I'"' l<"”' scparately elected Müslim members on the expanded 

İl,d ( btmcil of the Viceroy. By the time the Indian council’s bili was 
'"'I h. d İli 1909, lıowever, no fewer than six .such seats were reserved on a 
■ 'ilod l■■gıslıdiv(' cnundl of sixty, more than half of whom remained British 
i'i' i'd . Millin, mon'over, had promised to “appoint” at least two additional 

... ıııl.rns iis nonıinces off his own bat if they were not elected by 

I" İ li ' OU'.IIİIK'IK'İC.S' such as landholders or municipalities, raising Müslim 
■H nıl".|.^|ıi]t lu Ciglu oııl of twenty-eight non-official members on the vice- 

.Min d, ınorc ıhını ihc actnal ratio of India’s Müslim minority to the 

' id |'M|.ıdıitM)tı ol ıhe .sııbcontincnt. By 1909 even Minto complained of 

... "I leım’scııtalion granled to Malıomedans.”^^ Morley retorted, 

İl ■ t/ıınv cmlv spccch ahonl iheir oxtra claims that .started the M. 

I İl' lınıl lime,■•''‘I l'hc sccrclary of slale was by then convinced that ‘Tt 
I ' ' "I i" iıı h) lıaıııc plaııs ihal v^'ill ])l('as(' Hindn.s withoııt offend- 

'"I M ıtt'UMi’luns. ııııd \vcsliall he lııcky il wc don’lod'cııd bo^/ı.” 

İla ıi'ihiıalc ch'clorair (oınııılıı, cvlılclı |ıııııalı nılliallv rcji'clcd on 

... "I 'Ii'llniiid |iııiıcl|ilc, .servrd, in İnci, lo nıi.sc Iıi,s |ici',sonnl coııscioııs- 

M'i'dmı Idctıllls-, I .ah svas un.- ul Ih.- (h-.| hail do/,mı Minilin ııır'in 
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bers specially elected, in his case from Bombay, to sit on the viceroy’s Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Council in 1910, three years before he actually joined the 
Müslim League, At thirty-five, he was one of the youngest members elected 
to that high council and would have stood no chance but for the fact that 
two much older Icnightcd Müslim candidatcs, equally matchcd and anti- 
pathetical, ousted one another in preliminary skirmishes to choose the “Müs¬ 
lim candidate.” Jinnah’s secretary recalled that “Discussions went on for 
hours and in the end both of them decided that none of them should seek 
election, but should send a third candidate, and after careful scrutiny the 
choice fell on the 'young lawyer.’ That singular honor catapulted Jinnah 
to the side of Gokhale, whose “general” Bombay seat had been held before 
hini by Sir Pherozeshah. The legislative çenter of India’s government, fîrst 
in Calcutta and Simla, later in Delhi, soon became one of Jinnah’s most 
important and powerful stages. 

Morley’s reforms also introduccd Indian participation in British îndia’s 
powerful executive councils, both at Whitehall and in Calcutta-Simla. Two 
Indian members weıe appointcd to the secretary of state’s Whitehall Coun¬ 
cil of India in 1907, and the fîrst Indian to hold the post of law member of 
the government of India, Satyendra P, Sinha (1864-1928), took his seat in 
1909. A Hindu Brahman by birth, Sinha was, like Jinnah, a barrister and 
moderate Congress leader. His legal practice in 1908 was so lucrative that 
accepting the government’s invitation meant a cut in his annual income of 
£.10,000. Sinha’s fîrst inclination, therefore, was to turn down the viceroy’s 
invitation, but Jinnah and Gokhale convinced him to accept the job. His 
role in this matter further attests to Jinnah’s strong personal commitment to 
the principle of fînding the candidate best qualifîed for any job, regardless 
of race, religion, caste, or creed. Müslim League leaders had lobbied for a 
Müslim jurist to fiil that powerful position in India’s Central government. 
The League’s president at its 1908 Amritsar session, Syed Ali imam (1869- 
1933), was himself a barrister of London’s Middle Temple and would suc- 
ceed Sinha as law member after the former resigned in November 1910, 
establishing the precedent of alternating Hindu Müslim appointees and sub- 
sequent communal parity in ali executive appointments. Born as the League 
was out of the separate electorate Müslim “afîîrmative action” demand, that 
organization remained most firmly committed to its founding principle, pro- 
posing names of Müslim candidates for every important ofBcial vacancy. 
Congress, on the other hand, always viewed this principle as anti-national 
and undemocratic, even as Englislı lib(‘rals Jolnı Morley dicl. Any "rcli- 


gioıı.s registı-r.” after ali, wlıellıer Muslini, Ciillıolîe, or Calvinisl, wııs duıı- 


geroıtsly sııhversive (o llıe egMİllıuian foııııılııiidiıs nf u ııımh'nı .sec'Uİıır 
Ilıılioıı. liıiM'isIcr llıııııılı lıelirn'i'd ilmi us iınıclı as lıK p.renl lıenelıcı uıcnloi' 
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Intd and was to rise in the Allahabad Congress of 1910 to second a resolution 
ilmi “strongiy deprecates the expansion or application of the principle of 
''e|iıırııte Communal Eleetorates to Municipalities, District Boards, or other 
I iM 'ul Bodies.”^^ 

ruradoxically, Jinnah spoke at the end of his fîrst year as the Calcutta 
I nııııc'ir.s Müslim member from Bombay. 


3 


Calcutta 

( 1910 - 15 ) 


On January 25, 1910, tlıe Ilonourable Mr. M. A. Jinnah took his seat as 
“Müslim member from Bombay” on the sixty-man legislative council con- 
vened in the capital of British India. The old council chamber in the palace 
Lord Wellesley had built more than a centuıy earlier was freshly gilded for 
this historic meeting, filled to capacity with beje-vvelled visitors as Viceroy 
Minto pompously addressed his government’s newly elected advisers, in- 
cluding Gopal Gokhale, Motilal Nehru, Surendranath Banerjea, and M. A. 
Jinnah, predicting, “I am glad to believe that the support of an enlarged 
Council will go far to assure the Indian public of the soundness of any 
measures we may deem it right to introduce.”^ 

Minto’s pious hopes were soon shattered. Jinnah clashed with the viceroy 
the very first time he rose to speak in the council, addressing himself to a 
resolution that called for an immediate end to the export of indentured In- 
dian laborers to South Africa. The violent repression of Satıjagrahis (“Non- 
cooperators”) led by Gandhi in the Transvaal had ignited feelings of in- 
dignation and grief throughout India the year before, Congress then resolved 
to “press upon the Government of India the necessity of prohibiting the 
recruitnıent of indentured Indian labour for any portion of the South African 
Union, and of dealing with the authorities there in the same manner in 
which the latter deal with Indian interests This matter came before Cal- 


cutta’s council on February 25, when Jinnah spoke out saying: “it is a most 
painful question—a (pıestion which has ronsed the fecdings of ali classes in 
the country to the lıiglıesl pildi of indigııalİoıı and horror al the harslı and 
ernol ti't'ulineni ilmi is ıııeli'd mil tıı lııdiaııs iıı Soııllı AlrU'a. '* Minin lepri- 
ıııaııdeıl hini loi' tıslııg lln- \voials “enıel Iti'iılıııi’iıl. \vhle!ı llu' vlec'i'oy 
lirriııi'd "Ino lıui'dı İn he ıısc'il İni ıı lıimnilv paıl nl Ilıe Gıııpin-" wllhlıı his 
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'mineli elıanıbers. “My Ix)rd!” Jinnah responded. “I should feel much in- 
' llneıl tn use much sti'onger language, But I am fully aware of the constitu- 
limı ni ihis Gouncil, and I do not wish to ü'espass for one single moment. 
Ihıl I ıhı say that the treatment meted out to Indians is the harshest and 
I İıı leellng in this country is unanimous.” 

İ lmi first brief exchange reflected Jinnah’s courtroom as vizeli as council 
•<l\h' İle always chosc his words carefully and never retracted any önce 
nlleıeıl, His critics, \vhether judges, viceroys, or pandits usually received 
hnınllıaliııg tongue lashings for any barb aimed at him. He was not known 
İn 'ıll sileni for the slightest reprimand, honing his razor-sharp mind and 
ni'Mİs nn ille generally duller weapons of logic or wit dra\vn against them. 

I "III Millin, uppalled at Jinnah’s response, was strııck dumb by it. “Mr. 
Ilıılb" İril India that sıımmer, replaced by a much sharper Liberal states- 
ımııı. Mr ( burles Ilardinge (1858-1944), who became one of Jinnah’s fore- 
"im-l nllieial admirers. A career diplomat by training, Hardinge’s sophisti- 
I ilimi MİMİ hıüdligcnce set a new tone of urbanity and responsibility in 
1 -ılı nllıi’s ('ouncil. He was John Morley’s choice for India. Lord Kitchener, 
ıh* M ı nıımiiitıdeı-iiî-chief of the Indian anny, had lobbied energetically for 
ıhı 1 İl I ınyıılly he coveted, but when King Edward VII died in May 1910, 
I* ıh İH ııeı lesl hi.s most powerful ally. Morley offered India to Hardinge at 

İl.. luneral. The nevv viceroy was quick to recognize, shortly after 

M •İl hlııg, (iııleullu, l:ıow debilitating a thorn Bengal’s partition remained in 
İn- neu' ılnııuutı's body politic. His first majör policy recommendation to 
^Imh ^ u Mieeessor at \Vhitehall, Lord Grewe (1858-1945), ■was to reunite 
Ih ııjı il I ri'.ılhıg (lıe separatc pı-ovince o£Bihar and Orissa at the samc time. 

İhı Mıiıeh 17, 1911, Jinnah introduced his first legislative measure, the 
" il I (lıı\ «'\empl Müslim endowments) Validating Bili that was to emerge 
t '• n ^ İ lli>, İdler ııs Ilıe very first non-officially sponsored act in British Indian 
hı i"M I ,nııılıtır,s privy council had invalidated testamentary gifts of Mushm 
inniıı ıh h'll hı la\-free “trusts” (wakfs) for ultimate reversion to religious 
h.ııih in İMİM, jiıumiı (mlled for legislative reversal of that decision charg- 
iı.f II ıvd'i npiHised İn ihe fımdamental principles of Islamic Jurisprudence.”^ 
i M.iı lir lu\v heemııe jimmh’s most lucrative special field of knowledge and 

> "I ... mır he remained ma,stor of at least until 1941, as is attested by 

hı- hnıııhHinıe h'iıllıer hound .set of probate court law reports from 1888- 
MMl [di'servecl in his Wa/ir ınansion library in Karachi. His probate 
' İl. »ıh. UCU' İn iııehıdi' mımy of India's wealthie.st princc.s, among them the 
nı-ı.ıı nl I h ıleınİnul, the nıı\vııh of llhnpııi, and Iİk' raja of Mahmndabad. 

t >111 d'ı lleıi|ijıl‘,s paıllllnıı did sn much lo h<‘lp ereale ihe Ijcmgııe, King 
In.ıil'r'. >,ııi|iılsı- ıımınııııeeıııeııl in I )elhİ thal parliliotı vvas aıımılled in 
I <1.1 Mitil I Mil I jnlled Ihııl nıy,anlyııtinil mil nl Ih. InvalisI ruh Tlıe nawııl) of 
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Dacca read in Britain’s reversal of partition, the government of India s capit- 
ulation to Congress “agitators,” and a simple new message to ali Indians— 
“No bombs, no boons!” Together with his announced annulment of partition, 
King George V proclaimed his government’s decision to shift the Capital of 
British India from Calcutta to Delhi’s historic plain, where a new imperial 
City was to be built. Delhi had been the Capital of Müslim sultans and 
Mughal emperors, who reigned över most of the subcontinent since the 
early thirteenth century. Delhi reınained at the hub of North India s Müslim 
population, educational centers, and historic monuments, within easy reach 
of Lahore, Agra, Deoband, Aligarh, and Lucknow. On December 23, 1912, 
however, when Lord Hardinge passed through Delhi’s Chandni Chawk 
(“Silver Market”) atop the elephant leading a viceregal procession to the 
new Capital, Delhi almost became that viceroy’s graveyard. A bomb hurled 
into Hardinge’s howdah, kiUed one of his guards, and lacerated the Vice¬ 
roy’s back, exposing the shoulder blade. The would'be assassin of one of 
India’s most popular viccroys was never apprehended. 

Jinnah attended the annual meeting of Congress as well as the council 
meeting of the Müslim League, both held in Bankipur in December of 1912. 
He had not as yet actually joined the League but ■was permitted to speak to 
its council at Bankipur, supporting a resolution that expanded the League s 
goals to inciude “the attainment of a system of self-government suitable to 
India,” to be brought about “through constitutional means, a steady reform 
of the existing system of administration; by promoting national unity and 
fostering public spirit among the people of India, and by co-operating with 
other communities for the said jjurposes.”® A fe'w months later he went to 
Lucknovv, joining Mrs. Naidu on the platform as an honored guest at the 
larger League meeting, where a new more liberal constitution was adopted. 
President Shafi in presenting the new constitution noted that T am in entire 
accord with my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah in thinking that the adoption 
of any course other than the one proposed by the Council would be abso- 
lutely unwise.”® The League’s first resolution congratulated “the Hon. Mr. 
M. Â. Jinnah for his skillful piloting” of the Wakf Validating Act through 
the imperial Legislative Council. Faced with such acclaim, Jinnah could 
hardly resist renewed appeals to join the Müslim League pressed upon him 
that year by its new permanent secretary, Syed Wazir Haşan (1874-1947), 
and Maniana Mohammad Ali (1878-1931), revered Pan-Islamic alim and 
editör of Comrade, both of v/hom wcre dcputcd lo London to lo])by th('ro 


for Müslim domands. Jinnah did agree lo join in 1913, bul Ih' in.si,st(xl as a 
]nior condition ilmi lıi.s "loyallv lo liıe Mıı.sliın Lcagııc and Ilır Muslini inler- 
ost \voiild in ııo wnv and nl no litnr inıplv i'vrıı llıc simdosv nl disloyully lo 


I lir İm gri mı lirim I rmi'ir (u \vl ılı lı lıls lilr \vıi'ı drd li'ıilrd ' 
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Iıı April 1913, Jinnah and Gokhale sailed together from Bombay for 
l .hrıpooî to meet with Lord Islington, under secretary of State for India 
'iml rlıairman of their Royal Public Services Commission, on which Ramsay 
MıirDoımld (1868-1937) also served. That leisurely trip was their longest 
inii'i lıi(l(’ alone, but no record was preserved by either of the subjects they 

■ lı•^r(ıssr{l, Ihough the commission agenda, general council reforms, and 
"ii\‘. ol altaining Hindu-Muslim unity and ultimately of achieving Indian 
imlrprndt'nce were surely among them. Gokhale later told Sarojini, who 
olli'iı \'isit(‘d him at his Servants of India Society in Poona before he died, 
ilmi liıınalı “has true stufF in him, and that freedom from ali seetarian preju- 
diM- \vliirli \vill make him the best ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity.”® 
llov\ lııınic Ihat predietion sounds, yet in his late thirties Jinnah seems to 
İm' r prrsonificd that tragically elusive spirit of communal unity. 

liıınalı i'clıırned to India in September 1913 and attended the Karachi 

• oın'irss l\vo days after celebrating his thirty-seventh birthday. He had not 
I ıiod İliş placo of birth for over seventeen years, and he now warmly ex- 

l'H Kırıl his pirasure at finding a number of “personal friends with •vvhom I 
('I o İ li in ıny hoyhood.”® He drafted and moved a resolution for reconstruct- 
loi' ılır (.'oııiK-’il of India that called first of ali for charging the salary of the 
•m.iiMv «ı( ,State and his department to the English Home rather than 
loıliKiı lıiKİgrl, Ihereby seekiiıg to save Indian taxpayers the burden of 

• I' uıılıilMİtıg VVlıitehall’s entire English staff. The new council, Jinnah argued, 
lıoııM roıısısl ol not fevver than nine members, at least one-third of whom 
'r"iM lir ııoıı-oilicial Indians chosen by a constitueney consisting of the 

■ - Imj ıııi'inbrr.s of Hıe imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils.”^° Half 
•1 ıh' M'iniiiniııg uominated members of the council should be “public men 

"H iıl ıiiKİ ııhilily’ ıınconııected with Indian affairs, the other half, ex- 
İH.Imu nllirials wilh at least ten years of Indian experience, no more than 
' " "1(1, Tli(‘ c'ouncil was to be purely advisory rather than adminis- 

•' '■ ""'I h'uıırr on il would be limited to five years. Thanks to his 'vvork 

■H ıhi’ı ıiMiİMİİoıt, and iıuîicative of his rising position of leadership within 
' |ııuııılı \va.s c-ho.sen to chair a Congress deputation to London in 

•I" pilli]’. İli 1911 lo Iol)])y ıncMuhor.s of Parliament and Whitehall on Lord 

• ■ *|'^'U pmpo.scd nrw (Council of India Bili, Jinnah also seconded a 
f M H İli I 'Mii|>ır',ss K'solulion, congratulating the League for adopting “the 
' I ,1 ı>| ‘,(11 (.'ovrı ııınrııl lor India willn'n llıe Brilish Empire,” and express- 

mııııpicir ıı<'rııi'd vvillı IİK' brlicf tlıat tlu* laaıgııe ha,s so emphatically 

h'l.. ıil II'. Iıisl sr.ssinns llıal Ilır polilical lıılni'r of the eouniry dt'pcnds 

ılı. Iiıii iııoııloııs \voı Llnj', and rn (i[)rı alioıı of Ilır vai'ioıas roınmnnitie.s ın 


ılı. I .İlini I ^ I 

I i'MM kıitarlıi. flnnalı rtıluılnrıl loı Agııı, \vlirir Ilır Mn'.liııı brııgnr ııırl 
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on Deoember 30-Jl. 1913, in the former twin Capital of the Mugha Empıre. 

He was busily at work socking a formula tor bringing his two polıtıcal oı- 
ganizations together on a single national platform. His posıtıon was umque. 
L not only did he belong to Congress and the Müslim League, but he was 
also inside the govenımenfs camp, both in London and Caloutta. Not even 
Goldıale or Sir Pherozeshah were as strategically positioned to hear ali the 
views on the majör issues afîecting India’s political future. At the Agra ses- 
sion of the League. Jinnah proposed postponing reafflrmation of faith m the 
principle of •communal representatlon” for another year, urgıng hu* ooreh- 
gionists tliat such special representatlon would only dıvıde Indıa m o o 
watertlght compaı-tmcnls.”»^ Congress had just deferred actıon on that ques- 
tion and Jinnah explained there were “many other reasons tor his urgıng 
postponement ııpoıı the League, though he “could not give any of these rea- 
Ls in pııblic.” The latter probably alinded to his shipboard “nversations 
with Gokhale or London talks with Wedderbum and other M. P.s ot the 
Eritish Cornmittee of Congress. At any event he was obviously P—ng a 
joint platform, such as the one he tvould help fashion lor Lucknow m 1916. 
The Müslim League voted, however, to reject Jinnah’s fivst foımal appea o 
them, deeming the prineiple of their affirmatiye aetion separate electorate 
fonunla “absolutely nocessary” to the Leagııe’s immediate future. It was one 
issue on which a majority of the League's members would long remaın at 

He sailed again for London in Apnl of 1914. Other members of Jrnnahs 
presügious deputation inciuded Congress’s Bengali presıdent-elect, Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basu (1859-1924), and Lal Lajpat Rai, who arnyed a fow 
weel<s later. Lord Crewe met with the Congress deputation soon afteı they 
ariiyed, flnding Jinnah "the best talkeı of the pack,” though he consıdered 
Mm “artful” for having “remarked (as it were casually) that they would be 
glad i£ dissents in my council now be recorded and laid before Paı lamen 

By historic coincidence, Jinnah and Mohandas K. Gandhı (1869-1948) 
were both in London at the start of World War I, Barrister Gandhi had göne 
to Natal in 1893 to work for an Indian Müslim trading company m Soııth 
Africa and he remained more than two decades, devising and testmg h:s 
Satyagraha (“Hold fast to the Truth”) technifiue of nonviolent non-coopera- 
tion in the Transvaal as well as in Natal from 1907-14. The wars outbreak 


diverted Gandhi’s ship “home” from Sonth Africa to Lond(m; whcn h(. ar- 


rived tlu-re. hoNVover, llu' Ilr.sl mes.sııgc h.' ııllcrcd U) ihc wnrld was lo nrgc 


İli,s ('Oiıntrynıcn lo volıınIt'iT lor nıililııry service, ımd 
liıiMiılı (ilt.ııdeıi llıo gllln leeeplioo İni Gımılln nl 


"l'lıiıık Imperiiilly.”'^ 
I ıinulon’s ( lec'il I lotel 
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lıiıl joiııed neither the army nor the Field Ambulance Training Corps raised 
lıv llıe Mahatma. Jinnah’s own mission had ended in total failure, ali En- 
pllslı lıearts and minds were preoccupied with 'war, with no one giving a 
ıııoıııent’s thought to Indian reforms. The work of the Islington Commission 
'M'iıl <Iown the same tubes of indifference that swallowed change for the 
I 'iMineil of India. Morley quit the cabinet in frustration and disgust at how 
i'iigrrly his younger Liberal colleagues led by Lloyd George, Edward Gray, 
lOiıl Win,ston Churchili rushed tovvard the precipice of Armageddon. Pas- 
»lomıhvly impulsive, self-righteous, puffed up vvith pride and dreams of 
ejoiv. they ali expected a swift, easy victory. Kitehener alone, who took 

• lıııi ge of the War Office with waxed moustaches as sharp as the top of the 
l ııiM'i's helmet, envisioned a long, blood-drenched battie of titans almost 
> '1111111)' matehed in manpovver and armor. Initially, India became a warmly 
•M|i|inıtiv<‘, totally loyal Allied mine of troops, wheat, money, and vital ma¬ 
lı I lel, iııelııding leather goods, uniforms, and pig iron shipped west throngh- 
ııul llıe war. 

İn November of 1914, however, when the Ottoman caliph opted to link 
İM • . lupire’s fortune and forces with the Central Powers, rather than joining 
ilil Mlie.s \vlio had courted him, Indian Müslim loyalties were sorely chal- 
I' iH'i'il ,\,s Islams world leader and “deputy of God,” the caliph was revered 
I o lıi'\ oıi(l llıe limits of the Ottoman Empire. British intelligence feared that 
illi oi/too of liyderabad, India’s leading prince, was soon tr)nng to buy 
lHıl•l•^lı lillt’s for po.ssible use in a South Asian “Pan-Islamic Revolt,” Such 
.. proved, İn fact, completely gi’oundless, and though a few Müslim 

• M.ili lıiHİ İl) |)cî disarmed the following year in Singapore, virtually every 
l•ı■.lıııı soldier in the British Indian Army proved “true to his salt,” and 

I ıiliMiı Norlh-\V('st Frontier as well as Punjabi Muslims remained with 
il İl-' ioıd Gıırkims tlıc l)ackbone of British India’s army. Müslim regiments 
■ M ıı-ıed Nvilliont (lefeetion in Mesopotamia itself, as well as on the 
I ■ ijithm ııml W('sttTn Furopcan fronts, The Müslim League held no meet- 
Miı Inovevor, in Decenıher 1914, refleeting the deeply divided fcelings of 
M İl Mili e,. iMKİ tlıi'ir (Vars of inadvcrtently providing a forum for cxpressions 
I I Mil I .İllinle, anli Brilish S(nıtiıııoııt. 

Ih .ııry ol' 191.*) jiımalı \vas liome. The Gujarat Society (Gnrjar 

f/ı/ın), svlılelı lıc led. gave ıı garden party to wcdcome Gandhi back to 
iıııltM llıe Miilıjılıııa’s ııınlnılanei' corp.s luıd sailed for France without its 
I mmhIi i hİIci hr liiul a slij'lıl ııervous hreak(l<)\vn in l.ondcm and decidcd to 


- iH.n I.e İl) India In.stead, llıus proloııging iıis by soıııe llıree decades, 

Millili •, ır'.nDiiNe hı [iıııııılı'.'; urhııne \vel('otıi{* vvıus ilıal lıe was “glad lo fiiıd 


. ... nnl nııly helnııgjııg lo his oNvi) r(‘gion‘s Sııhlııı, luıt elıairing 


I 
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it ”1= Had he meant to be malicious rather than his usual ıngemıous self, 
Gandhi could not have contrived a more cleverly patromzıng barb, tor he 
was not actually insulting Jinnah. after ali, just informıng every one of his 
minority religious identity. What an odd fact to single out for comment 
about this multifaceted man, whose dress, behavior. speech, and manner 
totally belied any resemblanoe to his religious afflliatıonl Jinnah, ın fact, 
hoped by his Anglophile appeaıance and secular wit and wısd^om to con- 
vince the Hindu majority of his colleagues and oountrymen that he was, 
indeed, as qualifled to lead any of their publio organizations as Gokhale or 
Wedderbuın or Dadabhai, Yet here, in the flrst publıc ıvords Gandhi uttered 
about him, every one had to note that Jinnah was a "Mahomedan. mt iııst 
statement of Gandhi’s set the tone of their relationshıp, always at odds wıt 
deep tensions and mistrust underlying its superficially polite manners, never 
friendly, never cordial, They seeıned always to be sparrıng even before they 
put on any gloves. It was as if, subconsciously they reoognized one another 
as “natural enemies," rivals for national power, popularıty, and chansma ıc 
control of their audienoes, hmvever small or awesomely vast they mıght 

'"“^khale’s death in February 1915, followed a few months later by the 
demişe of Sir Pherozeshah, left Jinnah virtually alone (Dadabhai remamed 
in London for his final two years) at the head of Bombay * 
gress. Tilak, released from Burmese prison exile in June of 1914, was the 
Ldisputed hero and national leader of the “New Congress party. The 
Lokamanya’s populaıity was unrivaled, yet he was almost sıxty and aıhng, 
and would rely more on legal remedies-some enlrusted to Jmnah-than rev- 
olutionary agitation for the last half deoade of his life, f aew lumınary m 
the constellation of Indias nationalist leaderslıip was Mrs. Annıe Besant 
(1874-1933), who eame to Madras to preside över the Theosophıcal Socıety 
founded by her guru, Madame Blavatsky, and stayed to edıt Netv Indta and 
start her Home Kule League in 1915, thus inspiring Tılak to do the same a 
year later in Poona. Mrs. Besanfs Irish temper, silver-tongued oratory, and 
taexhaustible energy were foeused in 1914-15 on seeking to reunıfy the stili 
divided Congress. Jinnah did his best to help, ıvorking dexterously at tlıe 
same time to bring Congress and the Müslim League together for their 

annual meetings İn Bombay, 

The Decembcr 1915 sessions o£ Congress and the I.eague were the fiisL 
held within walking distance of one another, facilitating attcndance at hoth 
by members interesfd in foslering 11 İndn-Mnslin. nnily and banan,Ting ont 

a single nalinnalisl ,>la.r..nn, Salyendru Sinhn. wla. pmsi.le.l 

gn‘NS. wa,s ıınl as yrl ap|H.lııl.'<l nndeısnerelnıv nl sinle n. Wlnl<'l,all. ( 
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<ıiMİ jinnah now worked together to fashion a formula agreeable to ali po- 
llllnıl factionvS and communities, While reiterating Congress’s general majör 
ıti'nıaııds for reform, Sinha foeused on three speciâc matters concerning 
V' lıielı İle had found “practical unanimity of opinion.” The fîrst called for 
'Hitıv eoramissions for quaHfîed Indians and “military training for the peo- 
l'lf," llıe sccond for extension of local self-government, and the third for 
ılpvelopment of our commerce and our Industries inciuding agriculture.” 

Tlıe Müslim League met under the presideney of Bengali barrister 
M(i/lmr-nl-ITaque (1866-1921), another Congress liberal committed to 
lıihlıloniııg a joint platform acceptable to both organizations. Several League 
1' .Mİf't's iıad argued against holding any meeting this year, fearing that what 
' M-i snid at it might “embarrass” the government during the war; but Pıesi- 
ıl> nl I lu(|ne argued that 

< ilil' silence in these times would have been liable to ugiy and mis- 
flılevous interpretation. . , , There is no such thing as standing stili 
İn llıis world. Either we must move forward or must go backward, 

. İt is said that our object in holding the League contemporane- 
MKsly with the Congress in the same city is to deal a blo'vv at the 
Inıli'pendence of the League, and to merge its individuality with that 
İli ılın Congress. Nothing could be further from the truth. Commu- 
nlllc'S like individuals love and eherish their individuality. . . . When 
nnlly i,s cvolved out of diversity, then there is real and abiding na- 
llıınııl progress.^® 


I Iii'H' \v(!rc, nonetheless, many members of the League who strongly re- 
ınıy (’dort at rapprochement. Angry dissidents led by the mercurial 
' t'MilıiiM I liisrat Mohani (1875-1951), moved to adjourn this meeting of the 
I ' ‘i'iır jıl llıe start of its second sitting on December 31, 1915. Jinnah had 
)n-ıi İHTI) rccognizcd by the chair when Maulana Mohani jumped up to 
Ilınıl, 'l'dlııl of order!” The president ordered him to “please sit down,” 
'•ılın I'mİii .slınuting ()rlhodox Muslims rose inside the huge tent ereeted 
I" II ılır sı-ııslıore on Mavine Lines to support Mohanfs attempt to adjourn 
ıtr ııırriıni', İKiIoiT Jinnah could move the creation of a special committee 
ı.ı ı’ı.ıll II M'lıcnıi' ol reform,s, Some angry mullahs, who filled the visitor rows 
il İlil*. Nlnrled yclling at President IIaqııe; ‘Tf you are a Mohammedan, 
mı ııiıglıl İn lippeur like a MohaııııiK'dan. l’hc Iloly Quran asks you to dress 
İli I M Mıılmnınıedıııı, Yon tınısl sjjeak th(! Mohamm('dan tongııe. You pose to 
I" I Mıılıııınnıedıııı li'iıder, hııl yon eıın never be a Mohamınedan leader.”^'^ 

... VVi’stei'iı. H'vivıdi.sl senfinıeııls Nvonld he lıurled al Jinnah for 

dr M ı.ı nl İli'. Illr, (•yen tılli'i' lıe vvııs liiiileıl llıe l.eagııe's Orndd-i Azam 
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(“Great Leader”). A nıımber of bearded Pathans in the audıence rushed 
the dais, shouting angrily in Fashtu. Hasrat Mohani called Urdu the only 
‘ proper language” in which to hold Müslim League proceedings. Every one 
in the crowd of several thousands was standing, many shouting at önce, 
some wüdly waving their arms. Jinnah helped escort the ladies in atten- 
dance outside and found Bombay s commissioner of poliçe, Mr. Edwardes 
nonchalantly standing near the tcnt, keeping his men inert. Jinnah to d 
Edwardes that the crowd inside had become so disorderly the meetmg could 
not proceed and that those causing the disturbance were pubhc “vısıtors, 
who had been admitted “out of courtesy and by ticket.”^*^ Ple asked the com- 
missioners help to clear the tent of nonmembers, offering “to refund the 
money instantly” of anyone who had paid for a ticket, Edwardes refused to 
be of such sensible service, however, insisting he would use his force only 
to cleaı- the tent entirely if informed that the situation inside was out^ot 
control.” Jinnah preferred to urge President Haque to adjourn the meetmg 
and he met with the League’s leaders later that day in the president s house 

to plan for the Tiext day’s session. _ 

The Müslim League was reconvened on New Year’s Day 1916 in Bom¬ 
bay s elegant Taj Mahal Hotel. Attendance was strictly limited to regular 
members and the press. President Haque opened the meeting at 10:00 a.m, 
commenting briefly on the previous disorders, then called upon Mr. Jinnah, 
who was "received with loud cheers.”’*’ As president of the Bombay Mushm 
Students’ Union, Jinnah was the “idol of the youth,” and “uncrowned kmg 
of BombayRaven-haired with a moustache almost as full as Kitchener s 
and lean as a rapier, he sounded like Ronald Coleman, dressed like Anthony 
Eden, and was adored by most women at first sight, and admıred or envıed 
by most men. He reported Commissioner Edwardes’s pıg-headed behavmr 
to cries of "shame” from his audience, then moved the unanimously carned 
resolutioıı to appoint a special committee “to formukte and frame a scheme 
of reforms” in consultation with other “politicaf organizations-the two 
parties of Congress-which would allow them to “demand" a single plat¬ 
form of reforms “in the name of United India.”^^ That resolution was greeted 
with loud applause. A committee of seventy-one leaders of the Muslini 
League was appointed, representing every proviııce of British India, and 
chaired by Jinnahs close friend and client, Raja Sir Mohammad Alı Mo- 
hamnıad Khan Bahadur, the raja of Mahmudabad (1879-1931). Committee 
members from Bombay inchıded tbe Aga Khan {1877-1965} and Jinnah; 
those from tlıc Pnnjal) wer(^ l(’d by Mimi Sir Mnlıammad Sludl (1869-1932) 
imci Mian Sir Mı/.l-i Husain ( 1877-1936); vvlıile Ihe liengal coıUingenl kul 
A. K. r'u/,İMİ llıi(| (1893 1962) in ils luıık.s. Ilt-lon- il.. in [lıo Tu] 
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i’iuled, President Haque remarked upon “the great ıvork done for the 
l-e'iıgne ( risen Phoenix-like from the ashes’) by his frİend Mr. Jinnah,” add- 
Ing: "'rhe entire Mohammedan community of India owed him a deep debt 
nl gratitude, for without his exertions they could not have met in Bombay.” 
İn 11 nnique tribute, the president then turned to Jinnah, saying, "Mr. Jinnah, 
^v(• Ihe Musalmans of India thank you .”22 r was the first such tribute Jinnah 
M'ei'ived from the Müslim League, but would not bc his last. 
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Lucfemuı to Bombai) 
(I9I6-IS) 


For Jinnah, 1916 was a year of national fame and good fortnne. After help- 
ing to save the Müslim League from dissolution in Bombay he was elected 
to lead it to new heights of hope in Lucknow, Capital of the önce mighty 
Mughal navi'abs of Oudh. While Europe töre itself apart ali along the 
poison gas-fîlled western front, India advanced, under Jinnah’s inspiring 
leadership toward a political horizon that seemed ablaze with the golden 
dawn of imminent freedom. 

Jinnah was re-elected for a second term to Bombay’s Müslim seat on the 
Central Legislative Conncil and used that forum to good advantage in 
presenting the Congress-T>eague proposals, önce drafted, to London. Con- 
gress had appointed its own committee headed by Motilal Nehru (1861- 
1931), who invited its members to his palatial Allahabad house in April to 
discuss the proposed reforms with League leaders. Fart of the fortune he 
had earned as a lawyer was lavished on hospitality and support for Con- 
gress and for Mrs. Besanfs Home Kule League, •which Motilal funded most 
generousiy. The elder Nehru admired Jinnah, introducing hini to friends at 
this time as “unlike most Muslims ... as kcen a nationalist as any of us. 
He is showing his community the way to Hindu-Muslim unity,”^ For a -vvhile 
they supported one another in the Central Legislative Council, but by the 
late 1920’s Motilal and Jinnah became bitter rivals. Motilal, a fierce advo- 
cate and tenacious wrestler, vvanted personally to lead India’s nationalist 
movement to independence, or hoped at least to bequeath such po-vvcr to 
his son. Jinnalı, the Lincoln s Inn barrister, wonld ncvc'r rc.st contont .slm]-)ly 
to a.ssist a provincial |)l{uulc'r, no ınallei' ho\v greni lıis forlııııe hap])ened 
lo lıe, 

rlml Alili!. ıi'i (IııııgırVi umiI Iİi<- I .eııgııc lııİKiriMİ hı AİIiiİiiiİhkI lo dinil 
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Ihe Freedom Pact' that was to be sealed at Lucknow, Dublin lay shattered 
in mins under martial law. The Eastcr Rising of 1916 was as brutally 
emshed by Kitchener’s army in Ireland as was General John Nixon’s Indian 
lirmy, by disease, incompetence, and Turkish troops in Mesopotamia that 
Kiune month. Contrary to ali rational expectation, shattering every civilized 
liope and dream, the war continued, intensifying rather than abating in its 
lıliııd fury with the incredible death toll of its rage mounting every moment. 
Indian demands for direct representation with the self-governing domînions 
ut the Imperial Conference intensiBed. Crewe left the Indİa OfBce, replaced 
Ijy Austen Chamberlain (1863-1937) in May. Hardinge found it impossible 
İl) ignore Indian demands for a greater role in deliberations, agreeing that 
India s claim to a representative voice at ali imperial conferences was just. 
\\'ilh Curzon and Kitchener stili dominating the War Cabinet, however, 
Hardinge was ignored. By mid-1916 he left India and was replaced as 
eleeroy by an uninspired and uninspiring cavalry captain, Lord Chelmsford 
(IH68-1933). 

I'rom his meeting in Allahabad, Jinnah went north to Darjeeling to 
i’M'npe the next two months of intense Bombay heat by vacationing at the 
■•ııtıuner home of his client and friend, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit (1873- 
11133). The Petits were one of Bomba/s wealthiest Parsi families, textile 
nmgııates, whose vast fortune was begun by Sir Dinshaw’s enterprising great 
i'.hiııdfather, who came to Bombay from Surat in 1785 and worked as a 
dılpping derk and dubash (“two-language” interpreter) for the British East 
İndin Company. French merchants who dealt with this bright, very small 
l^ıı■.^i derk dubbed him “Le petit Parsir^ The nicknamc became his de- 
-1 i'iıdants surname. His son Manockjee Petit founded Bombay’s first suc- 
> nssinl cotton mili, which grew into the sprawling Manockjee Mills comp]ex 
İM Tıırdco, The first baronet Sir Dİnshaw started Bomba/s powerful Mill- 
I hviKTs As.sociation in 1875, which he chaired from 1879-94. Ile also seı-ved 
İt'* İllin of five trustees of the Bombay Parsi community’s most sacred mat- 
murriage, succession laws, and proper disposition of the dead upon the 
I **wi'i',s of Silence. The deler Sir Dinshaw had been instrumental in securing 
l'ıttlsh lepd recognition and pııblic promulgation of the Parsi Succession 
and Mnri'iiige uets, \vliidi Ik^ personally helped administer. The Petit family 
''.e, ıhııs not only aınoııg ihc. richest, Inıt also one of the most devout, 
Millınd()x Par.si hiMiİlıes İn Hoıııl)ay by the end of the nineteenth century. 
\V(llı Hu- dcalh ol' Ihe first Sir l)insiıaw in 1901, his entire name, fortune, 



-'"'•I ı'iıd only datıghler. Ihılnnlnh. had heeıı l.nnı llıe previoııs year. on 
I I l'MHii'y 20, lUOO, Itnille, us she eınııe lo İn- cıılled, wns u thoi'onghiy <’n- 
'tııiMİlng diiM, |iMTod(in,slv hılghl. gllled ln eveıv mİ. heıııılirnl in every 
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way. As she matured, ali of her talents, gifts, and beauty were magnıfled 
in so delightful and unaffected a manner that she seemed a ‘faıry prıncess, 
almost too lovely, too fragile to be real. And her mind was so alerb her 
intellect so lively and probing that she took as much mterest ın pohtıcs^as 
she did in romantic poetry and insisted on attending every pubhc meeüng 
held in Bombay during 1916, always sitting, of course, in the first row, 
chaperoned by her “multimillionaire philanthropıst maiden aunt, Mıss 

That summer when Ruttie was sMeen and Jinnah at ^ r . 

shared the Petit chateau within view of Mount Everest, perched 7,000 teet 

hieh in the idyllic “Town of the Thunderbolt”-Darjeeling-where only the 
choicest tea plants and the silent snow-dad mountain peaks and ısolated 
ü-ails witnessed the passionate glances of longing and love that passed be- 

tween these two. , ^ t n • *^1 

That October in 1916, Jinnah presided över the Bombay Provıncıal 

Confcrence in Ahmedabad, the textile Capital of Gujarati wealth and power. 
Jinnah proposed transforming provincial governments, such as that ot Bom¬ 
bay into virtually autonomous administrations responsible to elected repre- 
seniatives of the people, “Muslims and Hindus, wherever they are m a 
minority” having “proper, adequate and effective representaüon. As to ali 
district and municipal governments, Jinnah reiterated the arguments of 
Liberals Ripon and Morley, insisting they “should be wholly elected . . . 
that the present official control exercised by the Collectors and Commıs- 
sioners should be removed; that the Chairman shonld be elected by the 
Boards and the ex oficio President should be done away wıth; that a |or- 
tion of Excise revenne or some other definite source of revenue should be 


made över to these Bodies so that they may have adequate resources at theır 
disposal for the due performance of their duties.”^ It would have meant no 
less than transforming the all-powerful Indian Civil Service into true ser- 
vants of responsible Indian opinion. Jinnah’s radıcal proposals for change 
did not, however, stop there. ile also demanded an end to the unjust ap- 
nlication of the Anns Act to the people of India from whıch the Europeans 
are exempted”; called for the repeal of the Press Act; less resort to the 
"martial law” Defence of India Act, specificaily denouncıng ıts recent apph- 
cation in banning Mrs. Besant from Bombay; and immediate enactoent o 
a “free and compulsory” measure of elementary education. He insisted that 
ludians should have long since been admittcd to royal commissions m the 
army and navy, asking, “H İndians are good enougb to figbt as sepoys and 


pıivalrs, vvlıy are lla-y luıl good <'nOiigh lo oeeupy llu' posiUon (.f oinccrsr» 
,,„nelııde(l lıis Bnmimy (loıılerenee nddress \villi llıe ali ulısmbıııg 


(Iiıcsllıın" nl illıulu ... 
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I believe ali thinking men are thorouglıly convinced that the keynote 
of oıır real progress lies in the goodvvili, concoi'd, harmony and co- 
opcration between the tivo great sister communities. The true focus of 
progress is centered in their union. . . . But the solution is not diffi- 
eult. . . 


Jinnah was speaking as an advocate for the Müslim community as a 
w bole, He was not expressing his own political ideology or rcflecting his 
nu ıı (‘xperience. The burden of sacrifice, he argued, fell upon the majority 
I milli lunity, yet their reward would be commensurate. 

I would, therefore, appeal to my Hindu friends to be generous and 
libt'ml and wclcome and encourage other activities of Muslims eveıı 

II it involves some sacrifice in the matter o£ separate electorates. 

. . İt is a question ... of transfer of the power from the bureau- 

i'i'uey to democracy. Let us concentrate ali our attention and energy 
mı (his question alone for the present. The Hindus and the Muslims 
■•lıoııld sland united and use every constitutional and legitimate means 
lo elh'ct that transfer as soon as possible. . . . We are on a straight 
loiKİ; (lıe promised land is within sight. “Forward” is the motto and 
I tc'iır eourse for young India.'^ 


I ^••ı \vnN Jinnah more optimistic. The future for India seemed as bright, 
' l"ll ol lilc, liope, and light as did his own future with Ruttie. They were 
l'Hin lo (lillerent communities, yet love scaled every height, reduced to 
' ııMı|>’ İlil barrier.s. So at least it must have seemed to him then, at the peak 
••I bİN I M'iılivc political powers, on the road to his triumph at Lucknovv. 

I ii'.l lıe \v('nt tü Calcutta, where the Imperial Legislative Council stili 
••r I İm IK vviııter scssion, the New Delhi of Luytens and Baker rising so 
'" •b "II llıe .spac'ioııs plain south of the old city’s massivc wall and gates 
ıb-ti II iMMibi not İK’ ready for council use tili the late 1920’s. Before October 
•'"l.ıl |ııııııı}ı \vii,s ahle to convincc eighteen other elected members of 

' ... lo sign hi.s “Memorandum of the Nineteen,” which was 

u pM ‘.cıılc’il (o llıe viec'roy and .sent on to IVhitehall. The memorandum® 
I' ııı iHilı tl ilmi repri'senlatives of legislative councils should select 

'II tiHİhıu ıııi’iııhcr.s \vlio vvould, in future?, serve on executive councils. Legis- 
I."... mmiırlls. iMm(‘{)ver. "slıoııld İlave a substantial majority of elected 
’ i'f ' oi.ılivi's, iiml llıe (i'iiııclıise slıoııld be “broadened,” 'with “Muslims 
■' ihnılıı-. lirifviT llıey lire in a ıniııorily, İn'İHg given projıer and acle- 
l"''' " l'M".rnlııli(iıı,“ A .sııpi'mıır rmnıeil of ııol l'evver llıaıı 150 ınembcTS, 
M..| I n lO I Ilı İli t rrıııiM'ils (i| İroni (10 lo 100 nırıııiırrs vv'cro rccoını iH'iıdctl. 
( 'iHiı ı|. \M ır İn rııjo\' gıralrr ı i'spm isi! lil il İrs niııl |iıırliııııi(‘iılıir\' lr^‘^•(loms. 
'"d ibı l'osllinıı ol ılır serirlıns ol slıllr slıoııld lir ıılıolislırıl ırıılıirrd 
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by two permanent undersecretaries, ■with one being Indian, with salaries 
“placed on the British estimates.” In any scheme of imperial federation, 
“India should be given through her chosen representatives a place similar 
to that of the self-goveraing Dominions.” Provincial governments should be 
made autonomous, a “full measure” of local self-government was demanded 
‘'iramediately ” the “right to carry arms” should be granted to Indians “on 
the same condibons as to Europeans,” and Indian youths should be equally 
eligible for royal commissions in the armed forccs. 

The memorandum provided a skeletal constitution for an Indian domin- 
ion which, had this proposal been accepted by the British after World 
War I, could have taken its place within the British Commonwealth, united, 
loyal to every ideal for which the Allies had fought, progressively modern- 
izing under responsible leadership. The war was stili far from över, how- 
ever, and the full report of how Indian arms had sustaıned their worst 
defeat in Mesopotamia was as yet to be disclosed, reducing British faith in 
anything Indian to its lowest point, even as the Revolution soon to rock 
Russia would strip the Allies of their eastern wing, The British War Cabinet 
tragically lacked the Vision, or desire, or energy, to focus attention upon and 
take the outstretched hand of united India. The winter of 1916 had offered 
Great Britain, as well as India, one of those rare opportunities in history 
when a cresting wave could be caught and ridden toward a wcIcoming 
shore, but if missed, left to crash with murderous impact on the heads of 
those too preoccupied, timid, or ill-prepared to seize the swiftly changing 
moment. 

Jinnah caught a spectacular ride on the crest of a formula his ingenious 
legal mind had fashioned, and which he was able to convince Congress 
President A. C. Mazumdar to accept, after meeting with him for two days 
in Calcutta in mid-November. The key to their Lucknow Pact lay in agree- 
ing upon percentages of guaranteed “Müslim members” for each of tho 
legislative councils, one-third at the çenter and in Bombay, onc-half in tho 
Punjab, 40 percent in Bengal, 30 percent in the United Provinces, 25 percent 
in Bihar and Orissa, and 15 percent in the Central Provinces and in Madras, 
Except for the Punjab and Bengal, where Müslim representation was slightly 
less than the fraction demographic equivalence vvarranted, the minority 
community received a louder legislative voice than population estimatoN 
alone would have dictated. As an even more vital safeguard to reassuro 
Muslims who feared losing Islamic identity within a futurc “Hindu Ruj," 
the pact provided that 

N(J bili, nornny clıuıst' llıcrcol, nor a rc.solıılion iulrodııi'cd by a ııoıı- 

(iiil(‘Iııl tııc'inlıci' lilici'liııg nıif ni' Ilır olhcr cı)inıııııııily. Nviıiı lı <|ii('Sİİoıı 
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ı.s to be determined by the members of that community in the Legis- 
atıve Councıl concerned, shall be proceeded -vvith, if three-fourths of 
be members of that community in the particular Council, imperial or 
I rovmcıal, oppose the bili or any clause thereof or the resolution.^ 

Iiıııııılı left no loopholes in the contracts he drafted. 

"Ail that is pat and inspiring to the common affairs of men, for which 
ııohlest and most valiant of mankind have lived and wrought and suf- 
m ali ages and ali cHmes, is now moving India out of its depths” 
ıırcd President Jmnah from the Müslim League’s rostrum on December 

TI.c wpie couutry is awakening to the cali of its destiny and is scan- 

■ımg he new horizons with eager hope, A new spirit of earnestness, 

-'"11 ıtlcnce and resolution is abroad in the land, In all directions are 

vlsıble the stırrings of a new life. The Musalmaus of India would be 

o thpselves and the traditions of their past, had they not 

•.lııın'd to the full the new hope that is moving Indias patriotic sons 

" <Iay, or had they failed to respond to the cali of their country 

I- 1 - gaze, like that of their Hindu feIlow-countrymen, is fîxed on 
Hıp luluro. 


Il.ıl, K.;ntlcmo„ of the All-India Müslim League, remember that the 

17 ,. ol your community and of the whole country is at this moment 

011 yoıı. The decisions that yon take in this historic hail, and at 

M.ls ı.sumc scssion of the League, will go forth with all the force and 

«"Iglıl liıat can legıtımately be claimed by the chosen leaders and 

..»';'‘'‘|lives of 70 million Indian Musalmans. On the nature of 

I ıl<>cısjons_will depend, in a large measure, the fate of India’s 

.. unity, and of our common ideals and aspirations for 

' "iiNİİlıılıoıml frccdom.^'^ 

""'I ''' . . so passionately from a public platform. He 

I "I ■ "I İaneme,-atic liriti.sh "shallo*, bastard and desperate political max- 
n İm llımg iııid the faoo of Indian patriots,” noting such cliches as 
nrıiil lo govern illemselves,” and "Democratic institutions ean- 
"" 'l,y e İN Ilın ..nviromncni of the East,” rejeeting them all as “baseless 

MhI hIHv 

' lıı.ilcd ■■tho living and vigorou.s spirit of patriotism and 

. . . llıi.sponi-upaltn.i.stiofeeling and energy of 

.. "ihiLso.” IIo .saki, “dıc mo.st signifl- 

.. ‘■'i'-' Npiril i.s llı.ıl il has (ako.ı it,s rise Iro.n a 

;; .. '"■'''■“-1 "f ..nliuıml u.iily w!mVIi bas l.ro.ıgbf 

. .. '"rr'lıer Invnlvl.,,; bruila rly «orvicr İn, d.o rom,,mu 
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cause.”!^ This vital portion of his Luckııow address later proved so embar- 
rassine to the League s goals Üiat it was excised from the officıal pamphlet 
subseûuently published and reproduced by advocates of Üıe Pakistan Move- 
ment. Such censorship was, however, surely as misguided as mısleadmg, tor 
to ignore the potent power of Jinnah's commitment to Hindu-Muslim unıty 
in 1916 would make it impossible fully to appreciate the tenacıty of his lateı 
determination to bring Pakistan to fruition. Jinnah understood perfectly that 
India’s only hope of emerging as a national entity, independent and strong 
from under the heel of British imperial rule was throngh prıor abatement 
of commımal fears, suspicions, and residual anxieties. PIıs standmg wıthın 
Congress was such that he managed to persuade colleagues there of the 
overriding national value of conceding a large enough quota of elected 
legislative council seats to Musiims, to be able to convince the League that 
ioining forccs with Congress in articulating a single national set of demands 
was in fact, in their own best “commımar interest. Thıs delıcately nego- 
tiated settlement attested as much to his remarkable legal talents as ıt dıd 

to his passionate nationalist commitment. 

Dynamic optimism made Jinnah predict that at least half ‘ our constıtu- 

tional battie” had been “won already.” The "united Indian demand, based 
on the actual needs of the coımtry and framed with due regard to time and 
circumstances, must eventually prove irresistible. . . . With the restoration 
of peace the Indian problem will have to be dealt with on bold and generous 
lines and India will have to be granted her birth-right as a free, responsıble 
and equal member of the British Empire.'’^^ It ali seemed so clear and 
simple then, so rational. The Congress-League plan, called the L^cknow 
Pact, provided a blueprint for independent India’s constıtutıon. Jinnah had, 
moreover, worked out every step for translating his scheme into legislative 

reality. 


After yon have adopted the scheme of reforms you should see that 
the Congress and tlıe League take concerted measures to have a Bili 
drafted by constitutional lawyers as an amending Bili to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act which embodies the present constitution of our 
countı-y. This Bili, when ready, should be adopted by the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress and the All-India Müslim League and a deputation ot 
leading representative men from both the bodies should be appoınted 
to see that the Bili is introduced in the British Parliament and 


adopted. For that purpose we should raise as large a fund as poxsıble 
to supply Ihe sinews of war tmtil our aiın and object art; lulfıllcd. 


Uis umul nıced yt'ors ahcad ol ınuM oi bis eonlcınpomrios. British un<l 
.Jil,., ılulnıhMu.I.'ly, llm l,.ırİMiow rnol \vhs iicv.t i.nplcıncmrd, bııl 
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its adoption marked the high point of Indian nationalist unity and provided 
as liberal and rational a constitutional framework for goveming the sub- 
continent of South Asia as any subsequent plan devised after years of lahor, 
vast expenditure, and much precious blood had been wasted, British rulers 
vvt'ie not quite ready, however, to apply the Wilsonian principle of “seH- 
«l(‘lcrmmation” to their Indian empire. 

(>ongıess met just a few days before the League in the same historic 
Kahar Bagh { Royal Garden”) of Lucknow, its fîrst reunified session since 
Ilır 1907 split at Surat, attracting more than 2,300 delegates. “Blessed are the 
pi'ace-makers” said President Mazumdar, wclcoınmg Tilak and his aging 
ıu’w party back to the fold. Turning to the Hindu-Muslim “question,” 
Mıı/nmdar announced it 

lıııs been settied and the Hindus and Mussalmans have agreed to 
make a united dcmand for Self-Government. The All-India Congress 
(loınmittee and the representatives of the Moslem League who re- 
ıvııtly met in conference at Calcutta have, after two days’ delibera- 
lioııs, in one voice resolved to make a joint demand for a Representa- 

tiv(; Government in India. . . 


I ılıil, i'ver the political realist, remarked, “We are ready to make a common 

.. set of men. I shall not hold back my hand even from the 

luıırııııcracy if they come forward with the scheme that will promote the 
" ■ IIıiK’ of our Nation.”^-^ 

Ilııııalıs triumph was unmarred. The complete contract he had written 
' '!'■ ıii'ci'plr'd by both parties. Now he was ready to put it to the acid test 
■ il |H ısntıal apjılicalion, He found a way to ünite the two subjects upper- 

.. i'i his ınind and approached Sir Dinshaw Petit with a seemingiy ab- 

■li'iı I (|ii(‘.slion of what his views were about inter-communal marriages.”^® 
' ■'III',İli lıılly olF lıis guard,” Ruttie’s father “expressed his emphatic opinion 
'hal İl \v(nıl(I considorably lıelp national integration and might ultimately 
h) İM> Ihc final .solution (o inter-comnumal antagonism.” Jinnah could 
""I İM\ 1 ’ i'onıpo.scd !i better rcsponse! He wasted no words in further cross- 

iıılormiııg his okl friend that he wanted to marry his daughter. 
tiı İHııvlımv was [akcıı al)ack,” us Jastice Chagla, ıvho was then assisting 

... ''ImınlMTs, so vividly rccalled, “He had not realised that his 

" "I'iıl-ı ııılglıl have scrioııs pcrsoiıal rcpnrcnssion.s [.sic]. He was most in- 
'lii'ii'Hil .ııııl i'i'lııscıl İl) (■»uıılcnuııei' any such idea vvhiclı appcared to him 
'I '■•'I 'iiMİ lıııılaslic,'’ 

fimı-ıh aıgııed ııs <-i(H|iını[ly. ns rımvlnlly as he aloııe eoııld, hııl to no 
• -İli \\ İl-, liı>,| İCNİ Iıi.s dıeııtıı of spıvıuliııg euıııınııııal lıarnıımy and loviııg 
a,e, Ilı,IV ı,„|.'lv |nlti'.İ Sİı Diııslıaiv lıi'ver ııgıred, İııderd.'nevm spoL' 
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as a friend to Jinnah after ihat hour of such a bitter and rude awalcenİng to 
what everyone else in Bombay already knew. Nor ■would he sanction the 
marriage under any circumstances. First he forbid Ruttie ever to see Jinnah 
again—at least while she remained a minör under his palatial roof of fine 
marble. Then he sought legal remedies, filing an injunction to prevent their 
marriage önce she came of age, based on tire Parsi Marriage Act; but he was 
pitted against a barıister who rarely lost any case and would gladly have 
died before surrendering in tlıis matter. Predictably perhaps, Ruttie’s pas- 
sionate devotion to her self-chosen husband-to-be only intensıfied, thanks 
to her father s adamant insistence that she never see him again. Juliet-like, 
she would not be deterred by prejudice or the preference of her parents. 
Sir Dinshaw met his own match in stubborn resolution twice över in this 
long-suffering committed young couple. Silently, patiently, passionately they 
waited tili Ruttie would attain her majority at eighteen and marned just a 
few months after that, as soon as the last legal obstacle could be slashed 

aside by Jinnah’s invincible courtroom sword. 

The German and Ottoman armies proved as frustratingiy difRcult and 
far more deadly than Ruttie’s father. The Mespot Disaster, or Bastard War, 
as the dreadful Iraqi desert tragedy to British Indıan arms came to be 
called, led to many angry questions in Parliament and long inquiries that 
revealed utter incompetence in the shipment of ınilitary medical supplies 
and other vital materiel from Indian ports to the Persian Gulf. Socretary of 
State Chamberlain aecepted the entire “blame," though hardly deserved, 
as his own, resigning from coınmand of the India Office in mid-1917. 
Thanks to that sacrificial act, however, Liberal Edwin Montagu (1879-1924) 
was placed in charge of India and rose in the House of Commons on August 
20, 1917, to announce that the new, inspiring “policy of His Majesty s Gov¬ 
ernment, with which the Government of India are m complete accord, is 


that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the admin- 

istration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 

view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as 

an integral part of the British Empire.” Here, at last, appeared to be tho 

promise of “dominion status” that political leaders throughont India had 

awaited since the war began. Nationalist eyes glossed över the “gradual 

development” and “progressive realisation,” reading only the “sclf-governİng 

institutions” and “responsible government” mantras in Montagu’s formülü. 

Imperialist Curzon rather than Montagu sat on the Home government’s alb 
i - _ - ^ 1 ..1 . •. 


powerful inner cirde War Gabinet and munaged wilh various oifictal “side- 


guards” adroitly to sabotage t^very ırınioı- reform tb.at was to emerge dııring 


Mmılagus lemııc al VVlıil.'hall, İn llm wİiH.t of 1917, lıowever, l'ldvviı 
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Mıtnlitgu became the first secretary of State for India actually to visit the 
"iıİM'ontinent while holding that high office. 

rlıe ancient compIexity of India, its pluralism and paradox affected 
^lımlugu deeply as it did most visitors from afar, though he had toured the 
I Miıtıiry önce before in 1913, and, as a Jew, considered himself “an Oriental,” 
lir Imd never seen so many people, so much poverty, amid so ostentatious 
•I 'll•^|)IIıy of wealth and luxury, India fascinated and terrified him so that by 
dır i'iıtl of his journey he rvas thoroughly exhausted, frustrated, and drained. 
İn lıirl. poor lugubrious Montagu was traumatized by India, flattered by 
• İM' ıııılgnanimity of her welcome, shocked at the magnitude of her problems 
■hmI i'lıj'Jıt, and disoriented by the official royal treatment he received. 

I »1 İlil the political leaders Montagu talked -vvith in India, Jinnah im- 
l'H •-•<('(! İlim most: ‘Toung, perfectly mannered, impressive-looking, armed 
İH ıİH’l(’i'ilı with dialectics, and insistent upon the whole of his seheme. . . . 
I' n rfoyl (iluîlmsford tried to argue with him, and was tied up into knots. 
Inııı-tlı Is a very clever man, and it is, of course, an outrage that such a man 
lı'• 1 lM lıavj- no chance of running the affairs of his own country.”^’’ Montagu 
İllini lo İliş diary: 

V'Isil lo India means that we are going to do something, and some- 
llıing l'lg. I eannot go home and produce a littie thing or nothing; it 
mıısJ be i'poehmaking, or it is a failure; it must be the keystone of the 

kıl.Iıislory of India. . . . Nothing is-ıvanting in comfort . . . I am 

Mut ilil- •ilııll lo carry this şort of thing off. For the first time in my 
İli' I \vMı I look(^d like Curzon. . . . I wish Lloyd George were here; 

I ' ı,,|ı (}|,. vvIıoK' British Cabinet had come; I wish Asquith were here. 

H h niH' ol liKİiii’s misfortunes that I am alone, alone, alone the per- 
"II ılın! Iıııs gol lo carry this thingthrough.^^ 


innii' llt'snııl. freslı ont of pri.son thanks to Jinnah’s personal appeal to 
'I lİMin. ınlnlsler on her belıalf, invited Montagu to attend the Calcutta 
‘ "'' I ''’hielj she was to preside that December. “Oh, if only Lloyd 

' u- nı ıo (II <bıırge of this ihingi” Montagu moaned to his diary. “He 
■ıl'l "I • ımı.se. dııslı ([own lo the Congress and make them a great oration. 
' ' ' I"’ ^ ‘ "l'd İroni doiııg ihls. It might save the whole situation. But the 

' İllin» İli İli liMİin have cuırefuJly arranged our plans so that we shall be 
I' 'Hilı ı^ «hi'iı ılır Goııgres.s, the roal Indian political movement, is in 
' .1 nil.tl '"Mr. nesimi \vii.s IİH' first vvomatı, tho only Englishwoman, to be 
• ' |nısi»l. nl ol İlle (ioıigress, her reward for the suffering she expe- 
'• " 'I dİ» t hi'i ıiın“,l in niid-year for “.s('dilioıı.s jourııali.sm.” Jinnah took 
I.. dn ..İHiy IimiikIi ol lıer lloıııe Ihıh' lıcagiK' immcdialely after 
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Mrs. Besant’s internment on June 15, 1917, and Ruttie was one of her most j 
ardent admirers. Just under 5,000 delegates and almost as many vısıtors j 
attended the Calcutta Congress, where Jinnah moved the most ımportant j 
resolution calling for implementation of the Lucknow Pact reforms, a reso- ■ 
lution carried by acclamation. A few days later Jinnah moved much the j 
same resolution before the Müslim League, which “strongiy urges upon the j 
Government the imınediate introduction of a Bili embodying the reforms ^ 
contained in the Congress-League Scheme uf December, 1916, as the firstj 
step towards the realization of responsible governmcnt.” As the prospect ot ^ 
responsible government appearcd to draw closer, many of his League col -1 
leagues were growmg more concerned that Müslim interests would be ig- ^ 
nored by the Hindu majority. Jinnah reassured them, arguing: “If 
million Muslims do not approve of a measure, which is carried by a ballotj 
box, do you think that it could be carried out and adminıstered ın thıs. 
country? Muslims should not have the fear that the Hindus can pass anyjı 
legislation, as they are in a majority, and that would be the end of ths, 
matter,”^" He strongiy advised the Müslim League not to be “scared away 
by “your enemies . . . from the co-operation with the Hindus, whıch ]S 
essential for the estabÜshment ot self-government.”^ı I 

Maulana Mohammad Ali had been elected to preside över the Muslınj 
Leagues Calcutta session, but his chair was empty throughout the meetınjf 
as he remained interned under house arrest with his brother Shaukat Ali^ 

(1873-1938). Since 1915 the Ali brothers had been under arrest by the gov^ 
ernment under its martial emergency powers. The newspapers they edıted 
Comrade and Hamdard, had argued favorably on behalf of Caliph Abdııl 
Hamid of the Ottoman Empire, but British officialdom rctaıned sphınxlıkü 
silence for över two years concerning the precise reasons for arrestmg thcse 
two alims, tili Jinnah pressed the question in the Central Legıslatıve Counci 
in 1917 and was told that “they were interned because they expressed and 
promoted syınpathy with the Kings enemies."^^ The Ali brothers became tt 
raliying cry, not just for Muslims but for Hindus as well, and were sınglcf 
out by Mahatma Gaiıdhi as his first great national cause in opposıtion to ilıe 

British raj. 

While Gandhİ courted popular Müslim support by aliying himself moHİ 
outspokenly with the struggle on behalf of the Ali brothers, he sought sunul 
taneously, and won, official confidence by urging all Indians to enlist in Hm 
British army. Both positions appeared paradoxical to dİsciples who hml 
never considered the Mahatma enanıoured eitlıer of Muslims or of war, yel 
İn late 1917 and ihroughoııt 1918 llıose canses jîroved to he Cimdin s iihinI 

iınpurlaııl s)iıingl«)jırds lo polilieal |)Ovvt'r, 

litıııal) İli liıis iımelmc* \viis musl voeııl in lıis <‘i'ili<'lsm ol Brilıiins inlen 
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recruiting drive in India, insisting hrst of all that Indians “should be 
l'Mİ on the same footing as the European British subjects” before being 
i'ılu'd to fight. Specifically, he demanded that royal commissions be made 
'O Hilalde to the people of India/' Chelmsford angrily rebuked that position 
’i': Inırgaining, to which Jinnah irately replied, ‘Ts it bargaining, consis- 
l•'ııll\• with my self-respect as King’s equal subject in my own country, to 
'• II Iiıv Government face to face that this bar must be removed? Is it bar- 
■V'lnlng. My Lord, to say that in my own country I should be put on the 

- im.' looliııg as the European British subjects? Is that bargainingp’'^^ As 
>ın . lı•(■lr(I ıncmber of the council, Jinnah was, of course, invited to the \var 

■mli-ı.'iur tlıe Viceroy planned to hold that April in Delhi, but first he had 
.1 um. h mort’ iınportant engagement to attend in Bombay. 

tlmmlı tnarriüd Ruttie on Friday, April 19, 1918, at his house, South 

.. "" Mount Pleasant Road atop Malabar Hili in Bombay. She had 

.. ''‘’d lu İslam three days earlier, though she remained a nonsectarian 

■m «lir ı.n İmr lİfe. None of Ruttie’s relatives attended her wedding. She had 
''■d İH.tn İler Cathcr’s palatial prison less than a mile away on the day she 

.. •■in.lılceıı and was mourned as if dead by Sir Dmshaw until she and 

I'.■' ■''■l'iinıled less than a decade after they had married. The raja of 

- l.dmmdııbiKl and just a few other intimate Müslim friends of Jinnah at- 
udi d ılı.' (jiıicl wedding. “The ring which Jinnah gave to his wife on the 
-d.liui', djiy \vas my father’s gift,” Mahmudabad’s son and heir recalled. 

11" liıuı.ılıs speııt their honeymoon at Nainital in oıır house.”^^ R was not 


l'.ıiı I İlli |erliııg, y('t porchcd over a mile above sea level, Naini was the 
.'I lıill -1111111111 İlmi (Iıe Nchrus as veli as Mahmudabads liked best, and 
|| m ıh anıl Hııllh- rode ihoir horses over miles of lovely trails through rich 
' ’ "I t'li'i'. ıi'lishing thcî freedom, the perfect liberation and joy of being 

' d" 1 ıd.ıııt' in aıı eııviı-onınent whose natural beauty seemed barely to 
•I' • I İlil blıs'. llıey l'ouııd in one another. 

'h' ' I' -''- ıhım İl W(’<'k of honcymooning in the hills, the young couple 

' ... dııu'iı İli Di'liıı, wh(’i'e they stayod in Maidens, a magnificent hotcl 

■il ımt'.ıdi' Ilır nld cily gatc beyond the Red Fort, an ideal hideaway re- 
• İl -.İlli Mııj-.lml gıırdeııs, roıınlains and pools, a regal staircase, a cıystal 
' 'ndi'lli'i. HMil il [iıdalia] diııing hail. The perfect mixture of imperial ele- 

.. hılll'ılı ıırivacy, Maidi'iıs was to remain Jinnah’s favorite hotel 

>1 m I »i'llıl. I’lmy vvere a slııııııİııg couple. Ruttic’s long hair was decked 
■■ l'■ ■■tı llmvcıs. hci' lovely lillıe hody draped in cliaplumous silks of 
' •••" " d ,Mid gnhl. pille hlue, or piuk. Slıe wor(‘ lıeadhaııds re|)letc with 
' "' ‘"d ' I alili”,, ınıd i'iııi'i'alıLs, ııııd .sınoKed Maglİslı eigarellcs iu long 
*11 .1 -.ılın lllli'i,\ ilmi adıl.al a llıımlioyanee lo her every graerliıl ges- 
*.^ '‘"d lu'itl ol aıın oı lnıd\'. i'vrıı a*; Ilır tma.ieal ı in|'. ol her 
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uninhibited laughter reminded the world of her beautiful presence, Jinnah, 
with his bristling black moustache and brilliantly luminous eyes, dressed as 
smartly as any Britislı lord inside Buckingham, seemed the perfect consort 
for his bride, and they looked in that spring of 1918 as happy and fulfilled 
as they felt. With a start that perfectly beautiful, surely they had reason to 
expect that the future might be one long life of continuing happiness, if not 
eternal bliss. 

The Delhi war conference was the first battieground on which Jinnah 
confronted the man who was to become his foremost contender for national 
prominence and political power, With his honeymoon not yet över, Jinnah 
could hardly be blamed perhaps for ımderestimating jııst how potent a force 
was arrayed against him that April, seatcd half-naked across the viceroy s 
conference table. “In response to the invitation I went to Delhi,” Gandhi 
recalled, gratuitously protcsting, “It was not in my nature to placate anyone 
by adulation, or at the cost of self-respect.”^® Recounting this event almost 
a decade later, as the Mahatma whose Experİ7nents With Truth would in- 
spire millions of young Indians and students the world över to emulate his 
virtues, Gandhi could not, of course, ignore what he had done, ııor could 
he erase it from his conscience, Yet, how was he to explain himself? “I had 
fully intended to submit the Müslim case to the Viceroy,” he insisted, argu- 
ing his “principled objections” to participating in a conference that perforce 
excluded the Ali brothers. Thus, after reaching Delhi, he wrote to Lord 
Chelmsford “explaming my hesitation to take part in the conference. He 
invited me to discuss the question ■with him, I had a prolonged discussion 
with him and his Private Secretary Mr. Maffey. As a result I agreed to take 
part in the conference.”^® Gandhi’s “part,” hosvever, was to be confined to 
seconding the key resolution on recruiting Indians for the army, and As 
regards the Müslim demands I was to address a letter to the Viceroy.” Plav- 
ing capitulated to Chelmsford, however, the Mahatma was so conscience- 
stricken at what he had agreed to that he resolved to do it as briefly, as 
palatably as possible. His second would be one short sentence, “With a full 
sense of my responsibility I beg to support the resolution.” He delivered 
that sentence, moreover, first in Hindi and then ti'anslated it himself into 
English, Then in his Autohiography he focused on the initial language he 
had used, not on the words spoken, or the meaningful support they 
rendered to martial violence and the British war machine. 


Many congratulated me on my having spoken in Ilindustani. Ihat 
•was, they said, the first in.stancc vvitlıin liviııg mıunory of anyoiıc 
having .spoken in llinduslani ııl sııeb a mceting. 'Ilıe congrahılalions 
and ılıe di.scovt'iy llı ıl I was Ilıc (İrsi lo S[)<'iık in I liııdnslııni al ıı Vicc- 
ı■ı’J',ııl incelin}' lınıl my nıılinıınl ]ii'i(lc, l Icll like slıi'inkitıg inin ıııvscll. 
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What a tragedy that the language of the country should be taboo in 
meetings held in the country, for work relating to the country, and 
that a speech there in Ilindustani by a stray individual like myself 
should be a matter for congratulation! Incidents like these are re- 
minders of the low State to which we have been reduced.^^ 


Unable to admit how wretched he felt at receiving the congi'atulations 
nl so many imperialists for having abandoned nonviolence to curry favor 
\vH)ı a viceroy, Gandhi expressed his true feelings as “a stray individual” 
vvlıuse "national pride” was “hurt” but justified them to his own memory and 
ılıe \vorld purely on national-language grounds. There was, in fact, no 
lıiboo' on Hindustani, which seems hardly the reason Gandhi “felt like 
du/zıA'/ng” into himself! His commitment to recruiting for the war would, 
lın\v(’V('r, indeed, drive him to severe mental breakdovvn before the end of 
l'MH, lUit GandhLs loyalist role at the war conference proved devastating 
İn llımıılı’s anti-government stand and caught the entire nationalist leader- 
'lıl|i in ııltcndance at Delhi off balance. 

)inııalı had tried to move a substitute nationalist resolution but was ruled 
mil ol order” by the viceroy. In a telegram he had sent Chelmsford, Jinnah 
lınlılK' insisted, “We eannot ask our young men to fight for principles, the 
■t|'|illi'iıli(m of which is denied to their own country. A subject race eannot 
lli'lıi lor ollıcrs with the heart and energy -vvith which a free race can fight 
İmi ılıe frc(î(lom of itself and others. If India is to make great sacrifices in 
ıİH (|c|cıi(!(> of the Empire, it must be as a partner in the Empire and not 
HH İl ılcpciKİcııcy. Let her feel that she is fighting for her own freedom as 
’' !l ıi'ı lor ılıe commonwealth of free nations under the British Crown and 
ıİM II '.lıe \vill .stnıin every nerve to stand by England to the last. . . . Let 
İnil ıi".|)onsil)le govornment be established in India within a definite period 
'o |ıı< lİM'd ])y .statnte vvith the Congress-League seheme as the first stage 
'"d İl IHII lo Ihat elfcct bc introduced into Parliament at once.”^® Had 


I 

H 


' MMİlıi lıın’iı \villing to close ranks behind Jinnah’s leadership in Delhi in 
l'M'l liıımılı vvonld have mistrusted him less a year later. Together they 

..ki Mili Imve persııaded the Briti.sh to grant India freedom overnight, but 

dil ' I uııld eei-|ııinl)' have acceleratod the transfer of power timetable. They 
'Hii'lıi i'M'iı have ıı\’oid(‘d jiartiUon. 

Milli nıd AMni(‘ he.saııl marehed .slıouldor to shoulder vvith Jinnah. Bom- 
kı povmııor, Lord VVilliıigdon, denonneed the three of them in a letter 
I" Mmıtıipıı loi' having “no ((»(‘ling of whiit i.s their duty to the Empire at 
dil". I i'ii'f ,'\ lovv ninni hs lal er. (Ihelmsrord woııl(I rurthcr poı.son his secre- 
ol »ililir s inimi alıoııl jinmıh and sev(‘ra! ollıer of hi.s ııalionalisi col- 
I n MI •• İli ılıe lc'}ii‘iİıdlv<’ emıiH’ll. lahelin}.» Ihi'iıı "irri’eoneilıdıles” \vilh Avhom 
•" "’ıi' ihlııldıi}’, ilmi \vc ran »lo ım^ll1İng. . , . Tlıcre Is a rool <j| 
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bitterness in them which cannot be eradicated, and for my part I am not 
going to attempt the task.”®° 

Governor Willingdon convened his own provincial war conference ın 
Bomba/s town hail on June 10, 1918. Jinnah was there and must have felt 
the blood rush to his face as VVillingdon remarked: “There are a certam 
number o£ gentlemen, some of whonı have considerable mfluence wıth the 
public, many of them members of the political organisation called the Home 
Rule League whose activities have been such of late years, that I cannot 
honestly feel sure of the sincerity of their support.”^^ Tilak tried to amend 
VVillingdons proposed resolution, insisting there could be no Home De¬ 
lense” without Home rule, but he was ordered to leave the conference. 
Jinnah then rose to speak and said he was 

pained, very much pained, that His Evcellency should have thought 
fit to cast doubts on the sincerity and the loyalty of the Home (Rule) 
Party. He was very sorry, but with the utmost respect he must enteı 
his emphatic protest against that. They were anxious as any one else 
to help the defence of the motherland and the Empire. ... The dıt- 
ference was only regarding the methods, for, Government s methods 
the Home Rule Party did not want. He was only making suggestions 
for the improvemcnt of the scheme. The Government had their own 
scheme, namely, for the recruitment of sepoys, but that was not 
enough to save them from the German menace. . . . They wanted a 
national anny or, in other words, a Citizen army and not a purely 
mercenary army. ... I say that if you wish to enable us to help 
vou, to facilitate and stimulate the recruiting, you must make the ed- 
ucated people feel that they are the citizens of the Empire and the 
King s eaual subjects. But the Government do not do so. You say that 
we shall be trusted and made real partners in the Empire. Whene M e 
dont want words. We dont want the consideration of the matter ın- 
definitely put off. We want action and immediate deeds.^^ 


Jinnah’s public conflict with Willingdon was reflected in their acerbıc 
social relationship. The Jinnahs had been invltcd to dinner at Bombay’s 
Government House soon after returning from their honeyınoon. Ruttie wore 
one of her lowest-cut Paris evening gowns, and Lady Willmgdon was quick 
to order her servant to bring a “wrap to cover up Mrs. Jinnah . . . ın case 
she felt cold.” Jinnah did not wait for the servant’s return, jumping np from 
table to inform his hostess, “When Mrs. Jinnah feels cold, she will say so 
and ask for a wrap herself.”^^ He escorted his wfo from tlu^ rooın. Ihcy (İm 
not set font inside the Gov(^rnnu’ni Honse agaiu till ibe VVillİMgdons had 

ınovcdoııl. ,, 

Inss ılımı a vvci'k ııllcı Mm’ pıovlm-lııl \vai' conlon-ıicc- l.roka up, |(mıaliH 
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league celebrated Home Rule Day, on June 16, 1918, with a mass rally in 
Bombay, at which Jinnah said; 

Lord WilIingdon has said that tire support of the Home Rule Party is 
half-hearted. My answer is this. . . . Your methods and policy are ali 
wrong. I cannot believe that even a bureaucrat is so blind as not to 
see it , . . they do not trust us and, therefore, are not prepared to 
allow us to take up arms for the defence of our own motherland and 
of the Empire. They want us to continue an organisation, which they 
cali an army, which is a sepoy army and nothing else, and they then 
tıırn round and teli us that we are not helping them. I say what Mr. 
Montagu in his speech on the Mesopotamia Report has said . . . that 
the Government of India is “too wooden, too iron, too antediluvian 
to be of any use for the modern purpose we have in view.”^^ 

I .ess than a month later, Gandhi wrote to urge Jinnah to “make an emphatic 
clcclaration regarding recruitment,” arguing: 

Can you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer became a potent 
ı-ecruiting agency whilst at the same time fighting for constitutional 
rights we should ensure the passing of the Coııgress-League scheme? 

, . . “Seek ye first the recruiting office and everything will be added 
linto you.”®® 

II Nvas one of Gandhi’s strangest letters and appears to have left Jinnah too 
’<luK“ked to respond. Gandhi came to appreciate the vvisdom of Jinnah’s 
|n»slıion on recruiting as soon as he started going from village to village in 
• Mijıırııt, to the beat of a soldier’s tin drum. 

.As soon as I set about my task, my eyes were opened. My optimism 
rcccivcd a rude shock, We had meetings wherever we went. People 
liid attend, but hardly one or two would offer themselves as recruits. 
"Yon are a votary of Ahimsa, how can you ask us to take up arms? 
VVluıl good has Government done for India to deserve our co-opera- 
I İnil?” 'l'lıese and .similar questions used to be put to us.®® 


Ih Aııgtısl, Gandhi wrotc Maffey, quoting even tougher common peasant 
•|ii' -<llon.s, .sudı as, “IIovv can we who can hardly bear the sight of blood and 
■'İHI lıııvc lu'vor haııdled arms suddenly summon up courage to join the 


‘IIın\'i'Ih'lore Scjılcıııber wus över, Gandhi’s Health broke down, per- 


Mltlhıg İlim lo iibaııdon ihis ınost di/Ficult, uııcongenial work. 


I 

I 


MTV ıiculiy nıiiH’d my cmıstitnlion duriııg the recruiting campaign. 
İnil lllill (hc lllııcss \viis lıoııiKİ lo 1 )(‘ prolongcd and jiossibly liıtal. 

VVlılIsl I \vıı,'. tlıııs los.siiıg on l'lıc bi’d ol paiıı . . , Vallalılılılıai 
ralnll l)ron|.';lıl llıo ııcıv.s ilmi Gcrıııııııy lıml Imcn t'oınpli'U’ly (IC'- 
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feated, and that the Commissioner had sent word that recruiting was 
no longer necessary, The news that I had no longer to worry myself 
about recruiting came as a very great relief. . . . Vallabhbhai came 
up with Dr. Kanuga, who felt my pulse and said, “Your pulse is quite 
good. I see absolutely no danger. This is a nervous breakdown due to 
extreme weakness.” I passed the night without sleep. The morning 
broke without death coming. But I could not get rid of the feeling 
that the end was near.®® 

Montagu’s report on Indian constitutional reforms was published in July 
1918, recommending “partial control of the executive in the provinces by the 
legislature, and the increasing influence of the legislature upon the executive 
in the Government of India,” and “as far as possible, completc popular con¬ 
trol in local bodies.”®^ Jinnah studied this initial report and issued his 
reactions to the press on July 23, 1918, noting that 


The proposals are not like the laws of the Persians and the Medes, but 
they may be modified upon further discussion. . . . Great effort has 
been made to face the problem. I know that great difficulties were put 
in the way of Mr. Montagu in India and he was called upon to deal 
with one of the most intricate and complicated problems that any 
country had ever to face . . . but, I think, he has been unduly influ- 
enced by the alarmist section, which has resulted in innumerable re- 
strictions being put on the concessions that have been made to the 
people. . . . The advancement would be worthless unless in majör 
provinces like Bombay ali the departments, except the Poliçe and 
Justice, are transferred, I am willmg to accept this only as a transi- 
tional stage with a view to show that for the present the maintenance 
of law and order may be reserved to the Government, since the argu- 
ment has been advanced that, after ali, we are going through an ex- 
perimental stage.'*® 


Again, Jinnah proved himself eminently moderate and flexible, a brilliant 
constitutional la\vyer and negotiator. Had his efforts to deal directly with 
Montagu not been sabotaged by the government of India and its Black 
Rowlatt acts, the years of tragedy that were to ensue in the wake of the 
war need not have derailed the process of responsible transfer of power set 
so patiently in motion by Britain’s two greatest Liberal secretaries of stat(\ 


John Morley and Edwin Montagu. 

Jinnah served on the joint Congress-League committee to coordinale 
both responses to Montagu’s proposals, which emerged as a (puılifıed ae- 
ceptancc of tlu^ r(!])oıt combincd vvilh rcalfirtıuıtiou of lluî Lncknovv Paet, 
and nrged rapid .slridi'S lowur<l attııinıiK'ul ol lııll rcspoıı.siİJİc* goverıınıenl. 
(loMgi'e.sK li'iKİei'K (lilh'i'ed wi(lı*ly İn llıcir a.s.sessıtu'iıls ol Ihe r<'porl. Sım'iuira 
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Nath Banerjea was v^illing to support it, C. R. Das, anticipating “the fail- 
tıre of Dyarchy,” wanted “real Responsible Government in 5 years,” ■while 
Motilal Nehru was ready to wait “another two decades.” The regular annual 
sessions of Congress and the Müslim League •were scheduled to be held in 
I )clhi in December. 

As World War I sputtered to its end that November, so did Willingdon’s 
lenure över Bombay. The Jinnahs could hardly wait for that governor to 
loave, and when they leamed of plans by some of Willingdon’s Parsi friends 
lo liost a public function at Town Hail honoring him on the eve of his 
ıl<parture, they launched a mass opposition movement to that function. It 
\V(is Jinnah’s fîrst and most vigorous public demonstration against a British 
olliclal, The Wil]ingdon Memorial Committee timed their meeting to start 
İli 5:00 p.M. on December 11. Some 300 of Jinnah’s youthful follo'wers started 
i'Mtııping out near the steps of Bombay’s town hail the night before. Poliçe 
l.r|)t the broad steps themselves clear of ero-vi^ds tili 10:00 a.m. when the 
lınll opened, shortly before vvhich Jinnah himself arrivcd to take a place 
civcd for him at the head of the queue. He raced up the steps as fast as 
lıl'ı loııg legs could carry him and secured the very fîrst ro'ws, ■with his Home 
M lif fomrades. About noon, Ruttie arrived ■with a tiffîn basket filled •with 


ılifir .sandwiches, for they dared not leave those choice seats, knowing 
\\ llliııgclon’s supporters would start to show up in the early aftemoon. The 
l‘H f'/' İmli \vas filled, in fact, hours before the robed sheriff of Bombay called 
ılıt' ıiK'cliııg to order. vSir Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, one of Bombay’s leading 
l'm-ıls whose family fortune was made in the opium trade, “presided” över 
Oi'ii MK’ctiııg, but from the moment he rose to address the audience, Jinnah 
■"Mİ lıls (’hu[iıe were on their feet, shouting “No, no!”*^ Raucous protests 
> Miıiinııi'd (or about twenty minutes, and though no one could hear him 

... 8ir Jemsetjee supposedly moved the “resolution of appreciation” for 

I ‘"d VVilIiııgdon. The commissioner of poliçe then ordered the hail to be 
I I* 'iMMİ." İİ 1 Kİ Jinnah as \vell as Ruttie and their friends were hustled 
l"iı iM\' <ııılsid<‘. Tt was the fîrst and only time Jinnah vvould be roughed up 
"Mİ ImıLsed hy any onc in uniform. He emerged from the town hail, how- 




' •' I II mıi([iifly |)()pnlar Bombay horo. 

• .i'iıllfiıifiı, yon are llıc cilizens of Bombay,” Jinnah told his adoring 
"idil İM»' ilmi sli(‘[<'lu'd atmss Apollo Street that evening. “Your triumph 
'"'I’'' I'"'' made i[ clear that cveıı llıc combined forces of bureaucracy and 
‘MİH'iMi'y i'unld ııol overavve yon. December the lllh is a Red-Letter Day 
Mı IİM lıi'.loıy ol Hdiıılıay. Gctıilcnını, go and rcjoice över the day that has 
'•""d if. llıc Ii’iııııi])lı ol ılcMiocfiıcy.”''^ 3'liiil niglıl a İmge demonstration 
ı> İM İli İn .Slmnlıınınrs (!lı,ıwl. ııtıd sooıı no (cv'cr linin 65,()()() nipec.s w<Te 
''•‘"d inileli <ıf j| in oMei'ii|ife eoıılriltulioıı.s, İn lııdld ”l’copli‘'s Jinnıdı 
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Memorial Hail” vvlıich stili stands in the compound of Bombay’s Indian 
National Congress Building, commemorating the “historic triumph” of the 
citizens of Bombay “under the brave and brilliant leadership of Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah,”^^ After Jinnah left Congress, and especially after the birth of 
Pakistan, that hail appeared strangely anachronistic and is now anonymously 
referred to only by its initials as P. J. Hail. Few Indians remember that 
People’s Jinnah Hail was erected to honor the fearless leadership of Bom¬ 
bay’s most inspiring ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. 



5 


Amrîtsar to Nagpur 

(1919-21) 


Arnıistice brought not peace but the sword of harsh repression and bitter 
ıllsdinsion to India. Martial law “Defence of India Acts” passed in 1915 had 
‘■ıısp('iıded civil liberties and ali legal dne process throughout the war, 
tillowing the government of India to arrest, detain, intern, or expel any 
lıııliıuı vvithout trial, vvarrant, or stated cause. The Allied victory was, natu- 
i‘ill\’, (‘xpected to restore ali such rights and legal safeguards. Such was not 
ItiM ense, however, for an ominous report vvritten by the govemment’s sedi- 
linn i’oınmittee, ehaired by King’s Bench Justice Sir Sidney RowIatt, had 
[ıi'<l I)e<“n pııblished, recommending immediate extension of the Criminal 
I <ıw (llııi(>rgency Powers) Act for at least six months. Such was the very 
lli'ıl MM iııtroduced to the postvvar Central Legislative Council. It soon came 
İn be Uıown and hated throughout India as the '‘Black” or Rowlatt Act. 

1 his \va.s a wrong remedy for the disease, the revolutionary crimes,” 
İlle IToıı. Mr. Jinnah, as Rowlatt’s Bili was tabled on February 6, 

MiltJ 


lit sıılıslilutü the Executive for the Judicial will lead to the abuse of 
ilu'N»’ va.sl powcrs. . , . There was no precedent or parallel in the 
h gııl liislory of any civilized country to the enaetment of such ]aws. 

rijls was lİKi ıno.st inopportunc moment for this legislation as 
hlgh lıi)|ws ııbont moıncntou.s reforms had been raised. . . . If these 
ıtıi'iısıııes wer(' jıassed thoy will create unprecedented discontent, agi- 
lıitloıı niKİ will İKive tİK* most disa.strou.s effcct upon the relations 
I ıi'lvvei'iı llıe (;ov<'i'nment and tlıe peoplo.’ 


Ill'i Mıiıııhıgs lell on deııf ears. < llıelıııslon 
‘h i> iınlıic’il 1(1 steiıııı inil alıead (lesjMIc İl 


1. Hcnvlall, and lli(> (Khers \vore 
le Miıanlnıoa.s opıui'illion ol' ali 
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twenty-two Indian members on the council, There were thirty-four ofBcial 
members wilHng to mbber stamp the Black Act that was passed into law 
inMarchl919. 

“By passing this Bül,” Jinnah wrote Chelmsford a few days later from 
his Malabar Hili house, to which he had returned as soon as the vote was 
announced, 

Your Excellency’s Government have actively negatived every argu- 
ment they advanced but a year ago when they appealed to India foı 
help at the War Conferencc and have ruthlessly trampled upon the 
principles for which Great Britain avowedly fought the war. The fun- 
damental principles of justice have been liprooted and the constitu- 
tional rights of the people have been violated at a time when there is 
no real danger to the State, by an overfretful and incompetent bureau- 
cracy which is neither responsible to the people nor in touch with real 
public opinion, ... I, therefore, as a protest against the passing of 
the Bili and the manner in which it was passed tender my resignation 
... for I feel that under the prevailing conditions I can be of no use 
to my people in the Council nor consistently with one s self-respeet is 
co-operation possible with a Government that shows such utter dis- 
regard for the opinion of the representatives of the people in the 
Council Chamber, and for the feelings and sentiments of the people 
outside. In my opinion, a Government that passes or sanctions such a 
law in times of peace forfeits its daim to be called a civilised Gov¬ 
ernment and I stili hope that the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Montagu, will advise His Majesty to signify his disallowance to this 

Black Act.2 


The resignation, further attesting to Jinnah’s courageous national leader- 
ship at this time, made no impact on Chelmsford, while Montagu s own 
influence in London continued to deteriorate. Jinnah had no ■way of know- 
ing on how impotent a secretary of state he pinned his hopes for India s 
future, and he decided to sail for London to seek to persuade his faltering 
friend to override the governmcnt of India. Ruttie was pregnant; and though 
their love would never be as strong again and the aftermath of the war 
proved so politically frustrating, the future never seemed as promising to 
both of them as it did that wmter at the start of 1919. 


The Mushm League had appointed Jinnah to lead a deputation to Primü 
Minister Lloyd George that year to plead for at least one Müslim delcgate 
to the forthcoming Paris Peace Conference. Most Indian Mnslims fdt, as 
League Fresident A. K. Fa/lul Ha.ı jıut il, ihat "Muslini eounlrio.s are Ji(W 
the lirey of the hınd grahbirıg pi' 0 |ieıısilie,s ol tİii' Ghrisliıııı nıılions, in spile 
ol' the soIeııiM pli'dge.s giveıı lıy llıesı- vi'iy ımliotıs llmt llıe \Vut'l(I VVai' wııs 


AMRITSAETO NAGPUR (1919-21) 


lıeing fought for the protection of the rights of the small and defenceless 
ıninorities.”® Sir Satyendra P. Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikaner (1880- 
1943) had been appointed to represent India at the Imperial War Confer- 
f'iıce in 1917, but since neither was Müslim, the League feared that Islamic 
interests were being shortchanged or ignored. With the Ali brothers and 
nllıer popular Klıilafat leaders, including Delhi’s scholarly devout Maniana 
Ahul Kalanı Azad (1887-1958), stili under detention without specified 
i'hıırgcs, Muslims felt more intensely than ever a sense of communal alarm 
and second-class subjectship under British rule. Khilafatists feared that Brit- 
Islı wartime pledges and promises to protect Islam’s holy places would be 
lırok(‘n, now that Turkey was a defeated enemy power at the mercy of 
t 'hi'i.vtian victor States, detemiined to crush it for ali time. 

The Jinnahs reached London in May and rented a flat near Regent’s 
l'ıırk, !'’riends visited them there, including Bombay’s diwan Chaman Lal, 
ulıo recalled Jinnah’s “uninhibited laughter when telling a funny story 
u lıii'lı \vas often in the category of a parable.”^ One evening in mid-August, 
(iıııııılı tüok Ruttie to the theater, but they were obliged to leave their box 
hıııiicılly. Their oııly child, a daughter named Dina, vvas born in London 
lıııılly pu.st midnight on August 14-15, 1919, oddiy enoııgh precisely twenty- 
■'ij'Jıl yeiırs to the day and hour before the birth of Jinnah’s other offspring, 
rıilıslıın. Jinnah’s mission for the League proved less successful, however, 
İHI ılıoııglı lıe presented the Müslim case vigorously to Lloyd George, the 
l'iiınc minister granted him no satisfaction. Montagu and Bikaner alone 
H t'ir'.rııicd India at Versailles, where Britain and France formally assumed 
(İMİJ prolcetorate mandates över Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and 
I •lıtıııiiiı, earved oııt of the dismembered Ottoman Empire. Jinnah must 
lııt|ie{l for an invitation to attend the peace conference himself, espe- 
‘ (ıillv -.Im r li(' had come so far and was the '‘delegate” of the Müslim 
I I ıi’iır, bul IİK' dkstrust, hatred, and suspicion of him so recently expressed 
İM I lıi'lııısford, WiI]ingdon, and other leading experts on India sufficed to 
''■|i Ilıllııiıı’.s cahinet cold to his overtures. More doors remained closed 
ıb'Hi M|irıı İn hini llıis time round. Bonıbay’s new governor, George Lloyd, 
'lal İıit. In",l İn poi.son Montagu’s mind against Jinnah, writing of him that 

I". İldi of spceclı and hlack of heart,” a “real irreconcilable,” and “of 

‘II ll«’ aglltılnrs , . , llu: oııly one who has consistently said one thing and 
>mu <iiıil}',lı( ıı\vay and done tlıe other.”® There were fewer smiles on those 
• 'Inı il I .HiHİutı l'ıuos lıe mel, a.s 'VVlıitchall closed ranks behind Simla, Delhi, 
Mi'l llıınılıtı\. ile Inul, afler ali, resigned his “honorable” position. Best not 
İH I III I ım ıi|'e ilmi sol'i I 

'Om e \|iill. iMHi('nv<T, nnn i'oopei'iılioıı and violeime Iıad sprcad aeross 
Ilıdın İIİH’ III ııslıliıe in llıe vvake n[ anlI lioM'lalI Ael ınasN nrole.sis and the 
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British massacre at Jallianwala Bagh. Gandhi chose April 6, 1919, as the 
first “sacred” day of a nationwide business strike (hartal) to protest the 
Black Acts, which he urged his Satyagraha followers to “refuse civilly to 
obey.” It was a totally nonviolent day, but a week later, on April 13, 1919, 
Amritsar (“Nectar of Irnmortality”), a city sacred to the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
was transformed shortly before sundoNvn into India s first national urban 
shrine. Two of Gandhi’s lieıitenants had been arrested a few days earlier 
and deported, thus stirring up a protest march toward the British commis- 
sioner s bungalow in the cantonment. Several soldiers panicked and opened 
fire, killing a few marchers and turning the peaceful crowd into a raging 
mob bent on retaliation. They burned British banks and attacked a few 
Englishwomen as well as Englishmen in Amritsar’s old city. A British briga- 
dier and his force were called in to restore order. The general banned ali 
public meetings. On April 13, when he icarned of a meeting of thousands 
taking place inside Jallianwala Bagh (“Garden ), he drove to that almost 
totally enclosed site with soıne of his troops, ordering them to öpen fire 
without uttering a word of warning to the peacefully assembled crowd 
inside. İt was a Sunday, a Hindu festival holiday. The crowd, mostly vil- 
lagers, had come to the city to celebrate. The soldiers fired 1,650 rounds of 
live amraunition at point-blank range for ten minutes at the terror-stricken 
human targets, who found no exits from that nightmare in the garden, leav- 
ing some 400 Indians dead and över 1,200 wounded. The general and his 
troops beat a hasty retreat as the sun set on the bloodiest massacre in British 
İndian history, ^hich Chelmsford later termed an “error of judgment.” 

“India has got to keep her head cool at this most critical moment, Jinnah 
advised his readers in an interview the Bombay Chronicle published on his 
return home in mid-November 1919, ‘ Unless at the next session of the Con- 


gress in December a thoughtful programme is laid down by our leaders and 
accepted by the people, an incalculable amount of harm would be done to 
our cause.”^ Jinnah stili felt “confîdent that Mr. Montagu will not fail us” 
but termed Chelmsford’s administratioıı “a failure” and argued that the 
sooner he is recalled the bctter for ali concei'ned. ’ As to the prime minister s 
“promises” on behalf of “poor Turkey,” he called those “a serap of paper” 
and did not believe the Allies stood ready to concede “self-determinatioıı 
and independence” to Arab states. He was, however, more optimistle aboııt 
India, envisioning a true “renaissance” through education, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and technical progress and growth, and a nationalized ınilitary 
policy. Asked if he had any “mossage to the people” as the Amritsar Con- 


gress was approaehing, [iımıılı repliedı 


*"rhe ııttilııdı^ of the C:ongıess will 


lıavc lo (lepemi ııpoıı lln' 


liefonıı Bili vvliiclı I iliink \vlll he pas.sed la'fore 


ılır ıııj(I>llr <ıl 1 )re<‘iııl »T,'' |İımıılı lıııd wrlll<'iı (iımdlıl from l.muloıı in jııne 
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ıi'.king what he thought of Montagu’s bili then in Parliament, and Gandhi 
M'pliod: 

I cannot say anything about the Reforms Bili I have hardly studied 
it, My preoccupation is Rowlatt legislation. . . . Our Reforms will be 
practically vvorthless, if we cannot repeal Rowlatt legislation. . . , 
And as I can imagine no form of resistance to the Government than 
eivil disobedience, 1 propose, God 'svilling, to resume it next week. I 
İlave taken ali precautions, that are humanly possible to take, against 
I eerudescence of violence.'^ 


İl epiloınized their different approaehes to political proeess, Jinnah stili 
i'blııg upon moderate legislative change, Gandhi preoccupied with eivil 
'iı-ıubedience. The vectors of their widely divergent paths led them ever 
İMİ llırr ajnırt. 

II India were to send her real representatives, say half-a-dozen, who 
' ılı i'iirry on propaganda work there [in London] baeked up by substantial 
lai'ineiııl lıelp and public opinion,” Jinnah suggested in his Bombay Chron- 
I' İl iııiervievv, “a great deal can be done. But it must be a contiııual and 


M II' 


I" ıiMıiııeııtly established institution carried on by men, not only who go 

• İM M lor jı fevv months, but permanently, settied.” Was he hoping for such 
I I tenıre lıirnself? He vı^as now a father, after ali, and had to plan for his 
•I MM’lıin •. lulnre, as well as his young wife’s. India was less secure than 
'• " il İMss safo a land to raise a family in than it had been since the terrible 

•M m( 1857-53. The influenza epidemic alone had claimed more than six 
»alliıııı livi’s since 1918, and with the frontier rumbling, the Punjab bleed- 
ıiııd ılır n\st of the land poised on the verge of Satyagraha, prospects 

* '• İlil (mmrdiate future seemed dismal. Nor had Ruttie’s father relented, 
•MiınHİıi}'_ lo r('luse to acknowledge them socially despite the birth of his 

Mi.lı|ıiıi)'Jılrı-. So tlıe lure of London remained, grovving more roraantic 
I «li'ip'ı as ils perınancnt realization became less plausible. Jinnah’s Bombay 
I i'H Ilı I I nnlinncd lo prosper, demanding and receiving more and more of 
' ' """ ‘"’d tılirolion, c'vcnings as well as days and often seven days a 
‘ I I im lıt\v vvas an (‘x:ıcting mistress, as Ruttie soon learned. What littie 
<' • iiM.f was lr(i lo lıiıtı, politics consumed. “Mercurial, dashing, impuL 

.. lovrlv, lonriy youtıg Ruttie found herself daily ■with more time 

..İd pnssilıly drvisc \vays lo spenci. 

II" İnil)'luvııilrd Monlagu reforıns wm' |)a.sscd into Iaw as the Gov- 
'‘""'"1 "I İnilin Ari on DcccııılK’r 23, 1919, ihc day of King-Kmperor 
' ' '• mvııl pıocluıııalion granliıi)>; ıınıımsly İn ali polilical prisoners. 

' İli' Majf.lv's ''ranu'Si dcsiır nl tlıls limr llıal so lar as possible any 
•• •’' "I l'lt t< I ur*.-, I Ji-hverıı tnv pı nplr and lliosi’ \vlin ııı e ırspoınlhle for nıy 
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Government should be obliterated,” but the new act £ell far short of that 
mark. Had it come a year earlier perhaps it would bave sufficed to satisfy 
expectations roused by the war. Though it did provide some measure of 
provincial responsibility to elected representatives of India by “transferring” 
certain departments and their revenues to popular control, while “reserving” 
other, more important matters, to ofBcial hands. This newly devised tech- 
nique of half-and-half rule, called dyarchy, was Britain’s formula for dc- 
volving political power "by successive stages,” to India. The Central Legis- 
lative Council was greatly enlarged into a bicameral mini-parliament with 
an elective majority lower house to be called the Legislative Assembiy. The 
expense of the secretary of State for India s salary and those of his assistants 
was taken off India’s budget and transferred to Parliament, as Congress and 
the League demanded. A public service commission ■svas to be established 
in India, thank.s to which simultaneous recruitment to the coveted civil Ser¬ 
vices wouId begin in New Delhi as well as in London by 1923. Finally, the 
act provided for further statutory inquiry "into the vvcrking of the system of 
government, the growth of education, and the development of rcpresenta- 
tive institutions, in British India . . . as to whether and to what extent it 
is desirable to establish the principle of responsible government” after ten 
years. Had these come before the Rowlatt Act and Amritsar such constitu- 
tional concessions wou]d surely have sounded generous, and, have been 
more warmly vvelcomed throughout India. 

Both Congress and the Müslim League held annual meetings in Amritsar 
in 1919. Hindu-Muslim unity was seen by the League to be "the secret of 
success,” not just of the newly proposed reforms, but of ali work done bv 
Indians at home and abroad; and thanks to the "Congress-League Compact 
of 1916 the majör political obstacle to such unity had been resolved, The 
Ali brothers appeared before the Amritsar League to a standing ovation and 
reverberating chorus of joy-”® Mohammad Ali assured his joyously tearfııl 
audience that “there 'vvas no Government but the Government of God." 
Jinnah was elected to preside över the League for the following year. 

Jinnah called a special meeting of the Müslim League that September in 
Calcutta, where Congress met as well in emergency session to consider the 
radical change of political posture caused not only by announced Allied 
peace terms but also by harsh, callous British reactions to the Jallianwalıı 
Bagh massacre and published reports of its atrocious aftermath throughoııl 
the Punjab. 

We have met here principally lo consider llıc sihıatioıı llıal lıas ari.stMi 

Owing to (he .slııdii'd and |)er.sisleiıt policy ol llıe Covcrtııııenl .since 

İlle signing of lli(> Arınislicc. I''ir.',t cnnıc İhı- Ho\vlııH liill ııcconı- 

|)jiııi<'il by illi' rnııjnh .ı 1 1 ocil ic,‘; ,ııi(l llıcıı rıuııc llıc ‘.ııotiıilioıı ol llıc 
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Ottoman Empire and the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the 
other our faith. Now, every country has two principal and vital fnnc- 
lİons to perform—one to assert its voice in international policy, and 
llıe other to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and hu- 
manity. But one must have one’s own administration in one’s own 
lıands to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction, As we stand in mat- 
Uts international . . . notwith.standing the unanimous opinion of the 
Mu.salmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister’s solemn pledges, un- 
clıivalrous and outrageous terms have been imposed upon Turkey and 
llıc Ottoman Empire has served for plunder and broken up by the 
Allİes under the guise of Mandates. This, thank God, has at last con- 
vincecl ııs, one and ali, that we can no longer abide our trust either in 

llıe Government of India or in the Government of His Majesty the 
K iug of England to represent India in matters international. 


And now let us turn to the Punjab. That Star Chamber Legislation 
ıııuned after the notorious Chairman of the Rowlatt Committee was 
lıııınched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, and it resulted in 
liıoso celebrated crimes” which neither the words of men nor the 
Icars of women can -svash away. “An error of judgment,” they cali it. 
II llıal İ.S the last word, I agree with them—an error of judgment it is 
ıiııd Ihey shall have to pay for it, if not to-day then tomorrovv. One 
llıiııg İllere is which is indisputable, and that is that this Government 
II 1 MSİ go and give place to a completely responsible Government. 
Mci'iiııgs of the Congress and the Müslim League will not effect this. 
\\ c shall İlave to think out some course more effeetive thaıı passing 
ıi’solıılions of disapproval to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
İm India. And we shall surely find a vvay, even as France and Italy 
'İlil and the new-born Egypt has. We are not going to rest content 
ıııılil wc have attained the fullest political freedom in our own coun- 
lıv. Mr. (hındhi has placed his programme of non-cooperation, sup- 
|MMİr(l by Ihc authority of tlıe Khilafat Conference, before the coun- 


\i\, II ıs mm tor yoxı to consider whether or not you approve of its 
t'i iMciplc; and approving of its principle, whether or not you approve 
"I ll‘. dt'lails. TJıe operations of this seheme will strike at the indi- 
' i'lnııl in each ol you, and therefore it rests with you alone to measure 
ı IMII ‘.İK'iıglh and to wc'igh the pros and the cons of the questions he¬ 
lme uııı iirrivi' al a decision, But önce you have decided to raareh, let 
lİM'ic bc no rcircal under anv circıımstances.'® 




MııHlc .Mil lıclıliKİ hini un tluî platform, a vivid reminder of ali that he 
l"■|'aııuılly liski'd froııı .so ı•t•volııti()lıat•y a sicp. İle W(nıld, of eourse, be 
* »pcı li'd İl) give ııp his lııci'iılive Icıpıl praclicc as loııg as Sdlı/ngralid con- 

'1 İl li‘- ''iMİoıs.'d il, \vlıi«'lı Ii(< ncvcı did I ..sİ have sensed no\v. as 

"'M. llıal Ihc ınh(|itc lulc ol ı•|^fn)- |iı>||||i'id pınvcr lir- Imd ciıjnvcd nl laick 
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ııow was starting its rapid descent. Gandhfs star burned so bnght that now 
lesser luminaries conld barely be seen in India s political firmament. Jmnah 
tried, nonetheless, to recapture the position he had held littie more than a 

year ago, castigating Brİtish rule for its broken promises. 

Tinnah noted how the majority of the royal commission appointed to m- 
vestigate the Punjab atrocities exonerated the hate-crazed general Dyer and 
his minions as ‘one more flagrant and disgraceful instance that there can be 
no justice when there is a conflict between an Englishman and an Indıan. 
The Government of India, with its keen sense of humour and charactenstic 
modesty,” he added trenchantly, “proceeds to forward a resolution ın its 
despatch to the Secretary of State commending its conduct, blind to the fact 
that they were in the position of an accused passing judgment. Now let us 
turn to the great error of judgment,’ the judicious finding of the Cabmet 
which itself is no less an error. ... I must mention the Parlıamentary de- 

bate. . . . Of courseMr.Montagu hadn’t the time toput India s casebefore 

the House, being far too busy ofltering personal explanations. And then t e 
blue and brainless blood of England, to their crowning glory, carrıed the 
infamous resolution of Lord Finlay.” Viscount Finlay of Nairn had proposed 
honoring the deranged brigadier, General R. E. Dyer, hailed by the lords as 
‘1-Iero of the Hour,” presented with a large pürse and jewelled sword m- 
scribed “Saviour of the Punjab,” and was backed by eight Brıtısh dukes, sıx 
marquesses, thirty-one earis, ten viscounts, and seventy-four barons. 

“These are the enormities crying aloud, and we have met to-day face to 
face with a dangerous and most unprecedented situation. The solution is not 
easv and the difEculties are great. But I cannot ask the people to submıt to 
wrong after wrong.” Jinnah was clearly toru, his heart and mınd rent by the 
grave problems he tried to face rationally, doggedly seekıng to avoıd the 
abyss of civil war. “Yet I would stili ask the Government not to drive the 
people of India to desperation, or else there is no other course left öpen to 
the people except to inaugurate the policy^of non-cooperation, though not 

necessarily the programme of Mr. Gandhi, 

Jinnah thus moved as dose as ever he dared to the far side of per¬ 
sonal faith in Brİtish justice and the noblest principles of Western cıvıhza- 
tion. He could not take that final stıide into the vale of total rejection, how- 
ever, as Gandhi and tens of millions who followed bim vvould do for thal 
would havc boen a repudiation of himstdf, of ali he stood for and had be- 
come. Jinnah was no more of a maniana tinin a muhatına, and could no 
sooner'have rdiıuınished his elcganl legal chaınbcrs and clubs lor villagc or 
pri.soiı life Ilımı Gandhi cnııkl lıavc ııbaıidoncd spİımhıg lo simi a probalo 
pr, İClice. The pııllcıus of l.ı.tlı pcıs.ınıılillcs vvcır by lh''iı sel loo linııly in 
|,„„l.,ınrnlallv dlllcırni mnl.i'i lu İm allmcd . .. dmımgc. I'.uh 
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İH'came the perfect prototype of a style of leadership suited to different con- 
•ıllluencies, attuned to different languages and goals, fashioned by different 
vvorlıl.s. Jinnah \vas the model of urban Westernized India at its cleanest and 
dııırpest. Gandhi reffected India’s ocean of peasant wisdom and village life 
vvlllı its infinite capacity to endure poverty and patiently suffer any hardship. 

The Calcutta Congress gave Gandhi his first majör victory, for though 
lıls lum-cooperation program was strongiy opposed by Bengal’s leading poli- 
lli'lım.s, C. R. Das (1870-1925) and B. C. Pal (1858-1932) who joined forces 
ıvlllı Jinnah and Annie Besant against him, the Mahatma, with the Ali 
lunilıer.s and Motilal Nehru in his corner, emerged with a clear majority 
ıııııııılate to lead the march against the government. Khilafat trainloads of 
ılclcgatcs, hired by Bombay’s meıchant prince Mian Mohamed Chotani, one 
ol i iıindhi’s leading supporters, had been shipped cross-country to pack the 
I tıııgi'cs-.s pandal and vote for their hero’s resolution, transforming Congress 
lolo İl popülist political party, It marked a revolutionary shift in Congress’s 
l'.i'.c ol sujiport to aIower-class mass, funded by wealthy Hindu Marvvari and 
Miinİİiii ınorchant-industrialists. Lokamanya Tilak died the day Mahatma 
' •ııııllıi launehed his first nationwide Satyagrdha, August 1, 1920. Tilak him- 
II ıclııscd to accept Gandhi’s lead and was too orthodox a Brahman to em- 
lıtıii'c ılıc Khilafat cause, Annie Besant, who never trusted Gandhi, openly 
ıli'iınııtıccd his movement as a “channel of hatred,” vvlıile Gokhale’s moderate 
on ı c'ssoi' at the head of the Servants of India Society, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
I l'ıMiJ lO'lO), considered the Mahatma “fanciful.” Pherozeshah Mehta’s most 
■ ou-H’ivalive disciple, Dinshaw E. Wacha (1844-1936), a leader of the 
'iilinıııil bilieral Federation, called Gandhi a “madman . , . mad & arro- 
.''iHİ" Monlagu, who could not for the life of him understand Gandhi’s 
ıiuih-’' polilics, by now suspected that perhaps his Satyagraha as well as 
ıln Mıllıılal luoveınent were both part of a “Bolshevik conspiracy.” The 
«' o huy ol' slate vı^rote Chelmsford the very day Gandhi won his Calcutta 
‘■••'IS, "Tlıc Hohsheviks, in their animosity to ali settied government, are 
'i-lııı» tlu’ gıh^vanccs of the Mohammedans, and what frightens me is the 
M İM U’İMcii Pau-T.slamism ... is taking charge of the extremist move- 

Ht. İli 

I loııı (lıilcııllıı. ])ol:h Jinnah and Gandhi went by rail to Bombay, to at- 
i'o.l n lloıiK' llıılc Eeaguc (Htcaraj Sahha) meeting there on October 3, 
G.Midili <'lmircd tlıal meeting and proposed changing Annie Besant’s 

' .. oigiiıılzııtioıis cmı.slilulion to bring its goals more fully into line with 

İH- '■ıitıiıif.f/ıilııı campaigıı "’l'o .sccııri' coıııpIi‘lc Swaraj for India accordingto 
ıi.ı . ı•.|ıc•ı «ı| ıhtı liKİiaıı pcuplc," Jiımalı argucd against the motion, insisting 
ıliMİ Mhılıııııi'iıl ol .scll govcnmıi'ul \villiiii Iİk' Hritislı Gommouvvi'allh . . . 
lo ■'acılllıılloiml iiu'IİioiI.n 'ıcıııalıınl llıc lu'.sl goııl, aml llıe laıly (ine 
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‘z;ırr:xrs;;:; “ r:f —tt'S 

"İS sorl- to resign fcon> the League he had f“ 

then wrote to seeh to win Jinnah bach. 
new hfe that has opened op 

«' •.- »- “■*'■ ■“ 

the course Gandhi charted for Indıa. 

Tf Kv “tipw life” vou mean your mcthods and your programme, I am 
S îcllo alept therl for I an, fully convinced that it must lead 
Idlster But the actual new life that has opened up betere the 
country is that we are faced with a Government *a‘ Pays no hee 
tV,P arievances feelings and sentiments of the people, that our 

FTinflnc and Hindus and Muslims and Muslıms and e 

cr'KaC;" 

marv cause of it ali and unless that cause ıs removed, the effeets 
of a precipice in order to be shattered. 

Was that “shndder” ot apprehension in 1920 J^ah’s Erst ™J^a* 
ine to the death knell of his dream ot national leadershıp and tan ty- _ )/_ 
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sure my colleagues and myself shall continue to work.” 'VVhile conceding his 
own weakness, on the one hand, Jinnah thus reaffirmed his commitment to 
llıe same goal, the same struggle for responsible government through Hindu- 
Muslim unity, to which he had devoted himself since long before Lucknow. 
I lis wounded pride was palpable, perhaps more in those concluding remarks 
j'ven than in his pained confession, “I have no voice or poıoer.” 

Central îndia’s Nagpur hosted both regular sessions of the Müslim 
boague and Congress after Christmas in 1920. That ancient parehed strong- 
lıold of Hindu religious sentiment, fueled by Nag-Vidarbha regional mili- 
hıncy gave birth to a new Congress under Gandhfs revolutionaiy leadership. 
’lhe Mahatma first moved his credo resolution at a meeting of the subjects 
foınmittee on December 28, proposing “the attainment of swaraj by the 
people of India by ali legitimate and peaceful means.” Jinnah immediately 
nlijected that it was impractical and dangerous to dissolve “the British 
roııncction” without greater preparation for independence, but Gandhi 
ııi'gued: 

T do not for one moment suggest that we want to end the British con- 
neetion at ali costs unconditionally. If the British conneetion is for the 
iidvancement of India we do not want to destroy it, ... I know, be¬ 
fore we are done with this great battie on which we have embarked 
. . . we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood, but Ict 
it not be said of us or any of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, 
but let it be said by generations yet to be born that we sufEered, that 
\ve .shed not somebody’s blood but our own; and so I have no hesita- 
lion in saying that I do not want to show much sympathy for those 
vvho had their heads broken or who were said to be even in danger of 
lo.siug their lives. What does it matter?’'^ 


Jinnah argued as best he could against the resolution in committee, but 
Miıs lold his caiıtion beti'ayed “a want of courage” and was shouted as well 
.n v«)l(‘d down the next day. As that fateful year rushed to its end, the ııew 
rrerıl \vas placed by Gandhi before the more than 14,500 delegates, who 
llnckrıl to Nagpur and crovvded the Congress tent, more than twice the num- 
I" I İli Aınritsar a year earlier. The Mahatma’s resolution was greeted with 
‘ilrııiug, prolonged eheers and applause, Lala Lajpat Rai seconded the 
• ımllnjı aııııd lurther rıuıcous acclaınation. Jinnah alone rose and demanded 
I" İH’ lıeard in opjıosiHon, striding to the dais. “Mr. Jinnah with the usual 
•nilt' <111 İli,S l'iK’i' momılcd ihe platform with un ease suggestive of self- 

.. Icıu'c and tlın coııvic lion ol llıe man, and opposcd in an argumentative, 

İm İli niKİ ('l«'iır .siyle, llu* elıang<' of eri't'd,"'’’ ri'porU’d iht' Thnes of India. 

İle vvııs “lıoıvleıl <lo\vn \vitli eries of ‘.slıaıiK’. .slıame’ and 'p<^lhieal im- 
|•ıııleı ile leli'in'd lo 'Mı. (giihİİiİ’s leMilulioıı," bııl llıe iralt* ııııdieıu'O 
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yelled “No. Mahatma Gandhi.”^^ He repeated "Mister,” then finally aban- 
doned any preface, seeking a way to inject some air of logical reasoning into 
an atmosphere charged with passionate emotion. “At the moment the desti- 
nies of the country are in the hands of two men,” Jinnah argued, “and one 
of them is Gandhi. Therefore, standing on this platform, knowing as I do 
that he commands the majority in this assembly, I appeal to him to pause, to 
cry halt before it is too late.” Jinnah’s appeal "svent unanswered by Gandhi, 
however, as the boos, hisses, and catcalls of the audience finally drove the 
author of the Lucknow Pact and ex'president of the Home Rule League and 
the Bombay Conference from that Nagpur platform, As the Central Prov- 
inces’ Commissioner Frank Siy quite accurately reported of the Nagpur Con- 
gıcss to Chclmsford two days latcr, “Jinnah carried no influence.”^*^ It ■vvas 
the most bitterly humiliating experience of his public life. He left Central 
India vvith Ruttie by the next train, the searing memory of his defeat at 
Nagpur permanently emblazoned on his brain. Whatever hopes he had had 
of National leadership were buried that day. Gandhi had scaled the heights 
of political popularity; Jinnah plummeted över the precipice to a new low, 
reviled by fellow-Muslim Khilafat leaders even more than by the Mahatma’s 
devoutest Hindu disciples. Shaukat Ali hated him and made no secret of his 
sentiments wherever he went. 

Though he had presided över the Müslim League only three months 
earlier, Jinnah did not even bother to attend its Nagpur session, rightly 
gauging the futility of his opposition to the Gandhi-Khilafat express. He had 
no more heart for raucous confrontations that bitter December, no stomach 
left for the names he had been called. He had vi^arned them openly of the 
futility of their battie plan, told them honestly of the havoc he correctly an- 
ticipated would be unleashed by and against the suddenly politicized 
masses, Yet every jury, Khilafat Conference, Stvaraj Sabha, Congress, and 
Müslim League had rejected his arguments as outmoded, cowardly, or in- 
valid. There was no court of appeals left for the moment, so Jinnah went 
silently home—his “career” in politics a shambles, though hardly at an end. 


6 


Retreat to Bombay 

0921-24) 


jitıııahs withdrawal from the political stagc in 1921 left him totally preoc- 
ı-Hpicd with the law. He poured ali his energy and talent into his work then 
mu! for the last half of his fifth decade devoted himself, day and night, to 
lltııl demanding mistress. His quiet ehambers and the Bar became his protec- 
Hvr walls from the noisy, muddy field of public life, Safely removed from 
İlil* Iray, he watched as violence and stupidity stirred up dark clouds of 
pMİılie rage and official repression. The death of his nationalist career in pol- 
ııles t'oincided with changes in his relationship to Ruttie. Their lives were 
glanıorous no'w, less exciting. Jinnah vvas no longer the rising political 
İnil), (ione forever were the days of his leading a charge up any town hail 
•‘li'ps (ir addressing mass meetings on streets named for Greek gods. After 
Nıiypıır he aged much faster. The rakish beau of forty-two vvas trans- 
Inı mt’il-overnight it seemed—into an elder statesman, a careful barrister of 
l"i İv livt', vvho had precious littie time for the vvhims or fancies of a young 
" İle ııtıd infant daughter. 

lİMİlio ti'iccl in many ways to recapture his interest and attention, using 
-dİ ılır- ımtııral gifis and allııre she possessed. But she belonged to his Luck- 
mnv em, (ho.so days of heady promise and infinite possibility. That mirage 
^^ıı•ı lıelıijıd İlim, alnıost as renıote and strangely romantic a dream as his 
I MNilon ,siliğe earcer. “Jıı temjîcrament they were poles apart,” Jinnah’s legal 
■ıv.l-.lıiııl İN liıis inlerinde recalled. “Jinnah ıısed to pore över his briefs every 
dıiv . . . I ı■eııı{'ınl)(•I• lıeı-walkhıg inlo Jinnah’.s ehambers whilc \ve were in 
IİH ıııldsI 1)1 a eonlereııeo, dressed in a maniler whieh would be called fast 
• M il by nıodiTiı slıuidard.s, perelı her,self ııpoıı jinııairs hıbii', dangling her 
İl « I, and Nvııiliııy, lor |iııııı<lı lo (lııislı liı<‘ ( (inlereııei' ,so (hal llıey cotıid h-ave 
l"l'••llı^ı llnnalı nı-ver ııllrn-ıl a vvoi'd of |u<ılı-,t, anıl eıınled on willı lıi.s 
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work as if she were not there at all,”^ She had not as yet turned to the “spirit 
■world” for company, stili desperately seeking friendship among the living. 
Spoiled child that she had been, önce the çenter of her father’s universe, 
having been cast out of that world doubled her demands on her husband’s 
time. She was obliged to rely more on his human support and friendship 
than most Indian women of her class, who usually retained the closest ties 
with parents, siblings, cousins, and ali distant members of the extended 
family, especially after becoming a mother. Ruttie had no one. Sir Dinshaw 
never spoke to her again, even refusing to attend her funeral just över a 
decade after her marriage. “No husband could have treated his wife more 
generously,” Justice Chagla noted, summing up Jinnahs relationship 'with 
Ruttie, yet he could “well imagine how the patience of a man of Jinnah’s 
temper must have been taxed” by so demanding, so lonely, a wife.^ 

Jinnah’s first public address after Nagpur was on February 19,1921, at the 
Poona Servants of India Society, which Gokhale had founded. Each year, a 
distinguished disciple of Gokhale’s was invited to speak on the anniversaiy 
of his death. Jinnah launched into an analysis of the then paralyzing con- 
frontation betwcen “a Government which had persistently and deliberately 
followed a policy that had wounded the self-respect of the country,” and 
Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement, which “was taking them to a 'svrong 
channel.”® Tvv^o and a half months of abstinence from politics had been with' 
drawal cnough for him. He could not bring himself to follow “Mr. Gandhi’s 
programme,” calling it “an e.ssentially spiritual movement,” based on “de- 
structive” methods “opposed to the nature of an ordinary mortal like the 
speaker himself.” Jinnah made clear his own readiness to return to the public 
stage, but only to lead “a real political movement based on real political 
principles.” His criticjue of Gandhi, though scathing, was not totally nega- 
tive, conciuding that “Undoubtedly Mr. Gandhi was a great man and he 
[Jinnah] had more regard for him than anybody else. But he did not believe 
in his programme and he could not support it.” Jinnah venturcd to “gucss” 
that were Gokhale stili alive, he too “wouId not have endorsed this pro¬ 


gramme. 

The Satyagraha boycott proved less effective than Gandhi envisioned. 
British courts remained busy as ever, though some Indian lawyers abaıı- 
doned their practices. Schools and colleges continued to function. Most 
trains ran on time. Jails were filled, poliçe did not stop vvorking, and ilıo 
army remained entirely loyal to the British raj that paid it. There; were .signs 
of seismic cracking in Ihe vvall of IIindu-Klıilafat unity lluit .slarted lo 
crıımble with the tnass flight of Musliıns lo AI’glmMİslıııı iıı (lıc .sunıınor ol 
1920, and kepi loppling dcadly (•(iıınnıınal nıblıle’ on ihc lıcaıls o( Musliıns 
wlıi) {oııgjıl llinciii lu'igjılıoıs in Ibu soııllı us wrll ns llıi’ nuıllı (Ini'ing <ln‘ 
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rest of the decade. “God only knows how often I have erred,” admitted 
Gandhi by mid-August 1921. “Those who charge me with infallibility simply 
do not know me . . . Life consists in struggling against errors.”^ 

Chelmsfords successor, Rufus Daniel Isaacs {1860-1935), the first 
Marquess of Reading, arrived in India on April 2, 1921. Ex-lord chief justice 
ot Bntam, Vıceroy Reading had much more in common with fellow baiTİs- 

Tmoı cavalry captain Chclmsford. Before the end 

ot 1921, Reading enlisted Jinnah’s assistance in seeking to reopen lines of 
communication with political India. 

_ Jinnah attended the Ahmedabad Congress that December and worked 
wıth Bombay s liberal M. R. Jayakar (1873-1959) and several other mod¬ 
erato leaders, tıying to convince Gandhi to cali a halt to Satyagraha in 
Ol der to allow ali of them to explore the new viceroy s promise of “full pro- 
vmcıal autonomy” and of a Round Table conference to discuss possible ex- 
tensıon of dyarchy to the çenter. Gandhi pondered that remarkable viceregal 
offer sılent in deep thought” for a while,^ as Jinnah and Jayakar waited. 
Mnally the Mahatma agreed to give Reading a chance to prove himself, 
nıt wıthın the hour, pressed hard by the misgivings of his more militant 
lıeutenants, Gandhi changed his mind. Had he adhered to his initial re- 
sponse, the transfer of power from Imperial British to national Indian con- 
rol mıght have been advanced a full decade and a half. Gandhi feared 
l>owever, that Reading was trying to “emasculate” him. “I am sorry that î 
■sM.spect Lord Reading of complicity in the plot to unman India for eternıty,” 
wi'otc the Mahatma in his “private notes” at this time.® Was the fîfty-year-old 

Malıatma possibly losing confîdence in his own “manhood” at this critical 
lıoıır of severe tribulation? 


i'Iu; Müslim League also met in Ahmedabad that December, with Mau- 
mıa llasrat Moham, Jinnah’s bete noire presiding. It was a low point in the 
(..'Ugmus history, for most Muslims either expended their political energies 
-I. Um KIrilafat movement, or, like Jinnah and the raja of Mahmudabad, 
"UiuıcIuıuKİ the League in disgust at its uninspiring postvvar leadership. “The 
IM.'M'i.l condıtion of the League appears to be very weak indeed,” admitted 
" IIIM t confossing “the League remains nothing more than an old cal- 

f iHİur. ^ 

ll.ııiiil. <'..ı,vcn<!cl an All-Parties Conference in Bombay for mid-January 
İU22. hopmg to dıaj-t an alternatıve coıırse to that set by Gandhi’s insis- 

'' '!.. ^utljngrnhıı, inciuding non-payınent of taxes, was the 

"idr way ol aelıievİMK Hn-amj. Sonic 300 polilieal leaders from ali of Indias 

.. "d'cınicd Ilım conlcıcııcr, iıııılu.liıif- CiiikIIiİ, wIio |iarHciı)atcd 

lıUııııııuIly, eluiuiiııg us he told llm prc.ss lo do .so only "To ,s(^e if İn- coııid 

'""‘K .. . ''i" . .. Iılcıids."- The ■•l.cılns' ( :o„r,.n.|„T- w.ıs rlıııiicıl 
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by Madras- Sir Sankaran Nair (1857-1934), former Congress president, now 
law member of the viceroy s council, who called upon Jinnah to propose the 
draft resolutions. Those began with a strong condemnation of the govern- 
ment’s repressive policy, and an equally strong urging o Congıess o 
abandon non-cooperation. A compromise resolution ultimately agreed upon 
called for a Round Table conference to settie outstanding dıüerences be- 
tween the govornment and the Congress and Khilafat movements. Gand ı 
addressed the conference, insisting that before any Round Table meetıng 
could be held government would have to issue “a proper declaration of pem- 

tence”and“retracetheirsteps.” ^ o, ı 

The Mahatma met with a subjects committee of twenty leaders to help 
draft the final resolutions, changing Jinnah’s proposals enough to drıvo con- 
servative Sir Sankaran Nair from his chair the next day when the new reso¬ 
lutions were submitted. Sir M. Vishveshvaraya, ex-diwan (prime mınıster) 
of Mysore State, then took the chair. The resolutions ali passed unammously 
but Gandhi had not yet abandoned his cali for acceleratıng the pace ot cıvı 
disobedience and oonsidered "the idea” of a Round Table eonference for 
devising a scheme of full sıoaraj prematüre. Indıa has not yet ıncontestably 
proved her strength,” Gandhi argued.» Two weeks later, however, the fatal 
immolation of twenty-two Indian policemen inside theır station ın a Ünite 
Pıovinces town named Chauri Chaura by a mob of Satyagrahs convınced 
Gandhi that his countrymen were not ready for a nonviolent movement. 
Early in Febnıaıy of 1922, the Mahatma called a halt to the campaıgn e 
had launched with such confidence. “God has been abundantly kınd to me, 

he wrote at this time. 


He has warned me the third time that there is not as yet m Indıa that 
truthful and non-violent aüıiosphere which and which alone can 
iustify mass disobedience which can be at ali descrıbed as cıvıl, whıch 

means gentle. tmthful. humble, knowing, ,yg. ' 

criminal and hateful_God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura, 


Soon after this aboııt-face by the Mahatma. Jinnah and Jayakar met wıth 
him the latter noting that Jinnah’s “strong dislike of Gandhi” grew morc 
Tnanifest” at each of theiı rneetings." Immediately followıng news of the 
violenoe at Chauri Chaura, “Jinnah and (Sir Hormusji) Wadıas treatmenl. 


of Gandhi was most discourteous."-^- Littie more than a year since Nagpur, 
then it was Gandhi’s tnrn to swallow the bitter potion ot humıliation. rhcro 
was no sweetnes.s, no satisfaction for Jinnab, hoıvcver, in fim dcfeal ot his 


foronuıst rival. The eollapse of Sııtıjanmlu, wlıiel. he had anU< i,ıated, (lıe 


violmiee and ıvsmı.■eled llindıı Muslin. aı.li|.iill.y, Immgl.l lıim no joy, lor 
„|| | 1 ,„| ıvas l.'ll ol l.nrknmv and Hm lamel «aenll. nl nalmnal leıali'isl.ip 
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snatched from his brow before it could settie there, were ashes. Like those 
■vvretched, dismembered corpses at Chauri Chaura, his countless hours of 
patient Bombay negotiation and careful Calcutta formulation of parliamen- 
tary schemes confîrmed at Lucknovv had göne up in the smoke of Nagpur’s 
display of ■wild enthusiasm. For what? Now it was even too late to bring 
Keading round again to where he had been just a few months before. Why 
should any viceroy in his right mind negotiate a new constitution after may- 
lıcm and abject surrender? Jinnah’s “discourtesy” to Gandhi was hardly 
.surprising. 

By mid-1922 Jinnah was trying to organize a new moderate party from 
vvlhch he would have excluded Gandhi entirely, speaking out more “strongiy” 
ııgainst the Mahatma.’® Ile invited Jayakar and Motilal Nehru to join forces 
vvith him in this ambitious venture, but both “declined,” thus leaving Jinnah 
Isolated from his former Congress Hindu colleagues. The old “Amhassador’s” 
lıridge of communal unity broke down. Jinnah’s political isolation and frus- 
Irıılion at this time were compounded by his alienation from Müslim Khilafat 
Ifiulcrship as well. The Ali brothers and Maulana Azad considered him a 
••pokesman for the government and Virtual “traitor” to their cause, His only 
|iulitical friend was Müslim League fellow barrister and Sindhi, Ghulam 
Moluımmed Bhui'gıi (1881-1924), who continued to visit him in Bombay, 
u'lun'c they often talked politics atop Malabar Hili well into the night. Jin- 
Mitirs former Home rule secretary, Parsi Jamnadas Dwarkadas, and his 
Mnınger brother Kanji "svere often there too. Kanji, who became Ruttie’s 
• İnscst friend, wrote: 


(hıe night in May (1922) I had a dream in which I saw Ruttie lying 
tjıı a peculiarly shaped old fashioned sofa . . . and in that dream 
IhıUie said; "Kanji, help me.” Next morning as I woke up I remem- 
lıerc'd the dream, but ... I took no notice of it. The next night the 
fHiııui dream appeared . , . inciuding Ruttie’s cali for help. . . . On 
llu* 3i'd afternoon at about 5, returning from ofEce and without re- 
ııırnı!)ering the dream I called at Jinnah’s "South Comt” ... I had 
ııııl Ruttie for .some weeks and this was the first time that I went 
İn jiııniilı’s housc vvithout a previous appointment. As I got out of the 
cm. Jinıiah’s .servant met me and told me that Ruttie was ili. I gave 
İlim my t'avci. . . . Iıı a nıinute he came back and said that Ruttie 
U'iınlcfl lo ine aıul I \vas laken to the back varandah [sıc] where 
•ılıe \vas Inuıgiıu^ my snrpri.se when T .saw her lying on the sofa, 

. , VV«' kepi on talking anti |[ımalı retıırned liomc from his Chamber 
İli ıılıoııl 7.ı'l(), ıı.sk(‘(l me lo lıavı* a (Iritık vvith him and to .stay on for 


mıer. 


vvas 


aiK 


ııol Slav 
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That September, Ruttie left Bombay with her daughter, pets, and nurse 
for London. Kanji sent her a bouquet of “beautiful roses from Poona s Em- 
press Gardens as a bon voyage gift, and Ruttie wrote to thank him from 
her P. & O. cabin before reaching Aden, on September 25, 1922: “It wül 
alvvays give me pleasure to hear from you, so if you ever have a superfluous 
moment on your hands you know how now—” and she gave her London 
address, adding somewhat cryptically it “will find me if I don t lose myself— 
And just One thing more—go and see Jinnah and teli me how he is—he has a 
habit of habitually over-working himself, and now that I am not there to 
bother and tease him he will be worse than ever.”^^ Her perception of his 
“habit of habitually over-working himself,” whi]e couched in a wife s lan- 
guage of concern, revealed their growing isolation from oue another. As did 
her coy reference to her own demands upon his time as to bother and tease 
him.” A streak of gray emerged now from the middle of Jinnah s forehead, 
visual proof of how fast he was aging. He no longer sported his handsome 
Lucknow mustache, and pictures from this era never show him smiling. His 
dress remained meticulous, and it was always pinstripes in hues of gray, 
black, or navy blue, 

In September 1923, Jinnah issued an appeal to Müslim voters of Bombay. 
“The duty of the Müslim voters of this city who will take part in the election 
to the Legislative Assembly is . . . to give their entire support to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah,” editorialized the Bombay Chronicle, whose board Jinnah chaired, 
Congı-ess split into opposing council-entry Swarajist party factions led by 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, and “no-changer” non-cooperators loyal to 
Gandhi. The Swara]ists selected their own candidates for the general Bom¬ 
bay seats. Jinnah ran as an independent Müslim candidate, and his popularity 
and prestige within Bombay 'were such that he stood unopposcd and on 
November 14, 1923, was easily returned to the seat he had resigned after 

passage of the Ro%vlatt acts. 

Ruttie tried to see more of him after she returned from abroad, bul 
nothing she attempted ever seemed to \vork. During that election campaign, 
for example, one aftcrnoon as Jinnah and Chagla were going out for lunch, 

Mrs. Jinnah drove up to the Town Hail in Jinnah s luxurious limou- 
sine, stepped out with a tiiHn basket, and coming up the steps . . . 
staid . . . “}”!-that is how she called him-“gucss what I haye 
brought for you for lunch.” Jinnah ansvvered: “Tlow shonld I knowP^^ 
and she replied: “I have brought you some lovciy hanı sandvviches.” 
Jinnah, startled exclaiııu'd; “My Godl \VİKit İlave you tlone? Do you 
\vanl me lo lose luy (deelioıı'P Do you realise I um slaıuliııg İroni a 
Müslim s<-|)arııle ele» lorııle si'ut, aml il my volet'S \vere lo h'unı lluıl l 
anı golıi}' lo «‘nl lınııı ■•uikUvU Ih s Ioi lıııu'lı, <lo yon lliini'. I lıave ıı 
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ghost of a chance of being elected?” At this, Mrs. Jinnah’s face fell. 
She quickly took back the tiffin basket, ran down the steps, and drove 
away. . . . We decided to go to Cornaglia’s, which was a very well- 
known restaurant in Bombay. . . . Jinnah ordered two cups of cofifee, 
a plate of pastry and a plate of pork sausages. ... As we were drink- 
ing OUT coffee and enjoying our sausages, in came an old, bearded 
Müslim with a young boy of about ten years of age, probably his 
grandson. They came and sat do'svn near Jinnah. It was obvious that 
they had been directed from the Town Hail. ... I then saw the boy’s 
hand reaching out slowly but irresistibly towards the plate of pork 
sausages, After some hesitation, he picked up one, put it in his mouth, 
mımched it and seemed to enjoy it tremendousiy. I watched this un- 
easily. . . . After some time they left and Jinnah turned to me, and 
said angrily: “Chagla, you should be ashamed of yourself.” I said: 
'■What did I do?” Jinnah asked: “How dare you allow the young boy 
cat pork sausages?” I said: “Look, Jinnah, I had to use all my mental 
hıcıılties at top speed to come to a quick decision. The question vi'as: 

,should I let Jinnah lose his election or should I let the boy go to eter- 
aal damnation? And I decided in your favour.”^® 

Jinnah never permitted religious taboos to alter his tastes in food or 
dılak, but from this point in time he was more sensitive to the concerns and 
b'i'lings of orthodox Muslims. Not that he abandoned his commitınent to 


'•«'nılıır reform and national independence, or refused to cooperate with 
I llııdııs, l’arsis, and all other Indians. As late as 1925, in fact, he reproached 
dm young ruja of Mahmudabad, who had by then come to think of himself 
>uı İl "Muslim Brst,” with a stern, “My boy, no, you are an Indian first and 
dil II (I Muslim.”^^ But now he would never forget or underestimate the po- 
luiı İli lınportance of his Islamic identity. Many doors had been slammed in 
hl'i lıu'»- ,since Nagpur, some on his toes. The public humiliation and per- 
ııiııd M'((‘clii)n ho lıad felt drove him back deeper into himself, and to the 
ludıııiııg »•ommunity that stili valucd his advice. That helped him grow 
•loıiıj* Mgıılıı, Imt in a different way. A new phase of his political life had 


İl» i'uıı, 11 umre caiılious a.scent, by another route. He had climbed very high, 
İmi) Iihi N\\ıillly. VVere it not for the rope of his separate eleetorate constitu- 
' uı \ llıı-ıc ıııiglıl have l)ccn no return. This time he would cut each toehold 
• İlli |»n nl » lire, clcuving lo ibc rock that sustained him. 
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(1924-28) 


British India's ııewly elected National Assembly met for the first time in 
New Delhi on January 31, 1924. Jinnah wasted no time, inviting ali twenty- 
three “independents” to confer with him immediately after the viceroy’s 
opening address. Ingenious negotiator, practical politician that he was, he 
managed to define a program o£ basic reforms that he convinced ali his 
prima donna colieagues to join forces and work toward achieving. He was 
then in position to go to Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, ofEering to merge his 
powerfuI swing-bloc o£ Nndepcndcnt” votes with their plurality of forty-two 
Swarajist party members, who could rout the phalanx o£ thirty-six official 
appointees whenever they wished. A new Nationalist party was thus born 
within the assembly overnight, much to Reading s amazement and dismay. 
This powerfuI Indian bloc of elected representatives committed to achieving 
dominion status and fully responsible provincial government at the earlıest 
possible date, had been conjured into existence, miraculously it seemed, 
from the disparate dross of individuals who posed no threat, no political 
challenge to officialdom tili touched by the welding fire of Jinnah’s brilliant 
alchemy. So he repeated in New Delhi much the same feat of political unifı- 
cation he had achieved at Lucknow. Only the magic formula did not extend 

as far this time, nor last quite as long. 

Jinnah’s assembly strategy bore fruit in February 1924, when a resolııtion 

on constitutional reforms recommended the ‘barly’ sıımmoning of a Roıınd 
Table conference “witlı dne regard to the protcction of tlıc rights and inter- 


ests of important ıııinoritie.s” 


to “takc stcps to lıavc the Government of ImÜa 

J . 1 . II i 


Act revised willı a view to establish inil responsible Government in İnduı. 


Rlıal resolıılion emt'ie<l İıy n voh' of 70 to İH, and as a resııll, l,ord Kcıulİııg 
„|.p„intr<l a bel.ıs ImiMİrv (Anımil!e.-. elmh.'.l l.y Home nıeıııber Sir 
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AIexander Muddiman. Jinnah served on that committee with four other 
Indians: Madras’ Sir P. S. Sivasvvamy Aiyer (1864-1946), president of the 
National Liberal Federation; Poona educator Dr. R. P. Paranjpye (1877- 
1969); Allahabad’s barrister Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (1875-1949); and the 
Punjab’s Sir Muhammad Shafi, law member of the government of India. The 
committee soon came to be referred to among the elected members within 
the assembly as “the Jinnah Committee.”^ Jinnah drafted a “national de- 
mand’ minority report by the year’s end, but official fears of the grovving 
cffectiveness and escalating demands of the united elected majority were 
by then so strong that the viceroy vetoed several attempts to debate the Re¬ 
forms Inquiry Committee reports, thus squelching Jinnah’s recommendations. 

The Pakistan movenıent and its singular impact on recent Indian history 
have tended to obscure Jinnah’s positive conhibutions to the evolution of 
parliamentary government in India. Much of his time and talent, however, 
were lavished on fashioning legislation, arguing for or against budget items, 
and trying to keep officials as well as nationalist colieagues intellectually 
lioncst. Just as Gokhale had been for the Central Legislative Council of 
(âdcutta, Jinnah emerged in this interlude as the gadfly of Delhi’s assembly, 
.spcaking to most resolutions, perusing every document and report with the 
prccision of a lawyer, and expressing himself without fear or hope of favor. 
.S])(.‘aking, for example, to a resolution designed to empovver the assembly 
lo roview government contracts, strongiy opposed by officialdom, Jinnah 
lirgucd; “What is the difficulty? It is only an excuse, it is the same old story; 
ılıt? l!]xecutive does not wish to stand the searehlight of this House in enter- 
ıııg İnto engagements of a serious eharaeter—I say there is absolutely no 
lu.slification.”^ And to a bili proposed to require passports for entry into 
llıili.sir India, Jinnah remarked: “Sir, I think that ali regulations which im- 
pose jıa.ssports are the biggest nuisance and the sooner they are done away 
\vtlli llıe better.”^ 

İn February of 1924 he introduced an important resolution that went to 
İliç beari of India’s struggle for economic independence, insisting that the 

of India be allowed to purehase its vast and valuable “stores” 
diMMiglı “i'iipee lenders” submitted in India, rather than only through ster- 
lluy. Iıiıls ııuule in Imndon. “Although this Resolution of mine may not inter- 
1*11 i’vory Mcınbcr of tlıc IIgusc, it being a very dry subject,” Jinnah began 
^M\ly. “I lıavc no clouht that when Ilonourable Members understand this 


'(tıiMH)u . • . ıjuîy \viii ııuıııstî liftiz ır anc'cıs jnaıa most vıtaııy. '' tıe tnen 
ıi'vlcvvcd Mu- İli,story of some scvtmly-flvc year.s of imperial purclıases that 
lıılıllıHcd Inrliım (’coııoıııic ılt'vi'lojiıııi'iıt, conchıdiııg “it gives a trcmendous 
tiıK .ıııltıjm lo llıc Ih'itish Miaımlaclııri'is \vlio are on tlıc .spot, wlıo gel the 
lıılıiiiııııllıın (irsi, and iııvııriahly il Is mılly lor ali praclical pıııposes emi- 




ıi'Vİı 
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fined to the tenders Corning from the British fîrms in England/' Moreover, 
Jınnah argued that during the war “necessity” dictated the purchase of many 
Stores in India. Jinnah’s resolution carried and probably did more to stimu- 
late Indian economic developmeııt prior to independence than any other 
measure passed by the assembiy. 

Jinnah remamed a great civil libertarian, always outspoken in defense of 
individual rights and equal justice. "Sir,” he insisted. on behalf of readmit- 
tmg the deported editör of the Bombay Chronicle, B. G. Horniman, 

I do maintain, and I have dmnic deep at the fountain of constitutional 
law, that the liberty of man is the dearest thing in the law of any con- 
stıtution and it should not be taken away in this fashion. If you have 
any case, if Mr. Horniman has committed an offence, place him be- 
fore a tribunal. ... I speak very feelingiy, because I feel that no 
man should be deported and certainly not on such fabricated allega- 
tıons as these, which, to my knowIedge, are absolutcly false.'* 

That September ın Simla, Jinnah reiterated his firm belief in “this principle 

that no man s property or liberty should be touched without a judicial trial”’' 

In debatmg another bili the same day, Jinnah objected to the Home minis- 

ter s motion, remarking: “I am not standing here merely as a person who 

dıstrusts Government, but I am standing here as a representative of the 

people and the Government have got to do what is best for the people and 
not as it pleases their whims.”® 

That May, Jinnah presided över a special session of the Müslim League 
in Lahore. “Since the commencement of 1923, it was realized and admitted 
that the triple boycott was a failure, and that the mass Civİl Disobedience 
could not be undertaken successfully İn the near future," Jinnah argued. His 
return to aetive political life had diminished his recent pessimism: 

Boycott of Councils, as desired by Mahatma Gandhi, was far from 
being effective or useful ... the Khilafat organization, which was 
carried on, could not daim any better position. . . . The result of the 
struggle of the last three years has this to our credit that there is an 
öpen movement for the achievement of Stvaraj for India. There is a 
fearless and persistent demand that steps must be taken for the im- 
mediate establishment of Dominion Responsible Government in 

India.^ 

And returning to the theme he stressed since first joining the League in 
1913, Jmnah cautıoned India never to forget “that onc es.scutial rotpıisiic 
condıtıon to achieve Stvamj is political unity l)etwc<’n tİıe llindııs and the 
Mohammedans; . . . lam ahnosl iııclİiK'd lo .say llıal India wili gol Doınin- 
ioıı Ro,S|)onsiblo Guvonııııonl ılır day Dır Ilindtıs ıınıl Mol.mııniodaa.s arn 
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interchangeable term with Hindu-Muslim 

The Müslim League resolved at this important meeting to work for 
tuam,. defined as a federal union of provinces “fully autonomous.” except 
for a mrmmal number of Central government funetions “of general and cor^- 
mon concern. “Full religions liberty- was to be “gnarantefd to all comZ- 

hTt 1 f electorates" were to remain for Indian Muslims, since 

was a!fv “bilf" .‘T representation." Nor 

was any bili or resolntron affeeting "any community” to be passed in "any 

keted r T *.ee-fonrths of that community’I 

Îaded r n^ahTr a special committee 

İse ™ deplorable bitterness of feeling at 

present exrstmg between the Hindus and Musalmansthe League furfher 

hers ot n “ '^“‘^blishing “conciliatory boards” on wfcch mem- 

(’nees and t “™™î!°dıes could meet regularly to resolve communal difEer- 
nces and try to allevıate oauses of conHict, Jinnah moved the above resolu- 

well as one deploring "the present scandalous State of disorganiza- 


In Pievents 

a y ın erehange of ıdoas and co-operatlon for the good of the Com- 
"Ce rf rest° ‘he Muslims in shouldering their proper 

X hhTT A® was to stimulate “internal solidarity among 

. Musahıans of India and another, also ehaired by Jinnah tvouİd confer 

d.', t rfA a Committee. Jinnah was eleeted “permanent” presi- 

d(.. t of the League for the next three years to give him time to carry out this 
ambrtrous plan of revitalization of Müslim India. Three years Aas not 
< iıough, but ıt was a beginning. 

^ The yryrfone was blasted out ot the Khilafat movement by Turkey’s 
eşıdoy Mustafa Kemal Atatürk (1881-1938) who formally abolished the 
I l.ate m October 1924. The fallout in India from that shattered pillar of 

İ N “A A f ““leıating Hindu-Muslim riots. From the Pathans of 

h to the Moplahs of Malabar. from Kashmir to Dacca 

ragod M,çs rms the length and breadth of South Asia turned againsi 

I' I ' '"d"» to vent Inustrations at having lost their khalif. HıLus, 

1 , It.luhalctl, wıllı rıul.tant revivalisi orgaılization.s. liko the Mahasabha, 


l""iıtbiııgpr(>gnutısol lorcccl "( 


onvc'moııs” {.slıiKİtl/ıi) of mnvilling Muslims 


'"■"l-bm. ['m-anMİiiary "urgmM/aliuM.r (.an^aUm) .hilicd and marcimd 


I liiKİM dutııiımlrd ııuisily Inri.ıg Muslini,s ir 

"■nsıpit's. Itıdiscı lıniııalulv nllarlung İ.-ı;l lw. sv.nbns nr 


um prnycr in tlıcir 
i'iuv slıiNghii'i'm'.s, 
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Each flurry led to more retaliatory raids, provoking full-fledged riots, leaving 
countless dead, wounded, and embittered. 

Motilal Nehru, as head of the Swarajist faction within Congress (Das 
fell mortally ili in 1924), was Gandhi’s only competitor for leadership of 
that organization. In August 1924, in a “Very Confidential” letter, the Ma- 
hatma wrote Motilal to inform hini that he vvas “prepared to facilitate your 
securing the Congress machinery, actually assisting you to do so,” and 
would “In no case ... be party to vote-catching,” claiming “no interest in 
anything but promoting a peaceful atmosphere,” and adding “If you are not 
prepared to take över the whole of the Congress machinery, I am qnite pre- 
pared to facilitate your taking över those Provinces where you think you 
have no difBculty in running it.” Almost as an afterthought, however, in the 
very same letter, Gandhi named those who have been “insistent” that hc 
[Gandhi] should become president himself, conciuding: “The only condition 
that will make me reconsider my position would be your desire that I should 
accept. Will you please consult Messrs. Das, Kelkar and others and let mo 
know what you would advise?”^^ 

The Mahatma’s continued boycott of ali councils undermined Motilal’s 
position within both Legislative Assembly and Congress. Gandhi had puh- 
lished a stateraent of “Fundamental Difference” with the Svvarajists that 
May, conciuding that “Council-entry is inconsistent with Non-co-operation, 
as I conceive it.”^® 


Motilal was thus faced with the need to choose, by mid-1924, between 
continuing his party’s assembly alliance vrith Jinnah and risking the loss of 
Gandhi’s confidence and erosion of his Congress position, or moving tlır 
other way. It was not an easy decision. The elder Nehru -vvrestled with il 
ali summer, inviting Gandhi to stay as his guest at the family beach house in 
Bombay’s Juhu during August, trying to convince the Mahatma of tlıc 
“nation-building utility” of Swarajist work •within the assembly. Motihıl’N 
son, Jawaharlal, who was Congress secretary that year, joined them loı- 
those vacation summits but recalled that he and his father “did not succc<‘d 
in wmning Gandhiji, or even in influencing İhın to any extent.” The Mıı 
hatmas only match for stubbomness in recent Indian history was Jinnıılı 
“Behind ali the friendly taUcs and the courteous gestures, the fact remaincıl 
tliat there was no compromise,” wrote the younger Nehru. “I also ıetunıt''l 
fromjuhu . . . disappointed, for Gandhiji did not resolve a single onc olun 
doubts. As is usual with him, he refusod to look into the futuro, or lay do\vıı 


any long-distancc progrıun.”^'^ 
tween his father and Gaııdlıi. 


Jawaharlal riglhly callccl it a tug-of-war be 


(lapilulatiııg lo (iaiKİlıi's posiliını. Molilııl gut his ıı.sst'iubly Svvııraji.sl.s lu 
agıi'i' itller nıiıl yeıir İn "llırovv oııl ali pı<i]M)sal.’> lor li'i'i.slnlive (■ıııichııeııİN 
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lı\' Nvlıich the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power.” While admit- 
llııg “İt is conceivable that some good may incidentally result from a few of 
Niıi'lı rneasures,” Motilal insisted, “we are clearly of opinion that in the larger 
iıı(ei't\st of the country it is better to temporarily sacrifice such littie benefits 
İlil her than add an iota to the powers of the bureaucracy.”^® That “Svvarajist 
'ılııleıiK'nt” presaged the death of the Nationalist party, for Jinnah and his 
iıtılependents refused to engage in “obstructionist tactics” within the assem- 
l»h, eontinuing to consider each motion on its merits, voting for or against 
•I ıımu.sure only because they believed it might advance or retard the eco- 
ııoıııif or constitutional development of India. 

I iııring his visit to Bombay that summer, Gandhi spoke to the “Parsi cir- 
I İl “ İli l*!xceIsior Theatre to raise funds for Malabar flood relief. Kanji Dwar- 
I ıılos altended the meeting and walked in Jinnah’s Nagpur footsteps, ad- 
ılie-.siııg Ciandhi as “Mister” and noting that a great deal of “dirty work” had 
İn i'M done under the mautle of “Mahatma.” Kanji was loudiy heckIed from 
ılıe luidience, but Gandhi rose on this occasion to his critic's defense, stating 
I İİIİİ 

rlıe word “Mahatma” stinks in my nostrils; and, in addition to that, 
'\lien .somebody insists that everyone must cali me “Mahatma” I get 
ıııııı.seiı, I do not wish to live. Had I not known that the more I insist 
un llu; wovd “Mahatma” not being used, the more does it come into 
vojı,m’, \ would most certainly have insisted, In the Ashram where I 
Ilır, evory child, brother and sister has orders not to use the word 
"Mıilıııtına.”^® 

M u ,i‘. tlıo cılo.sost he came to a public apology to Jinnah for what had hap- 
l'i 'İl li İli Niigjnır almost four years earlier. He must have known that Kanji 
■ 1 IİIİ u'porL vvhat he said to Mr. and Mrs. “J.” 

Ilııllii' sa\v almost as much of Kanji by now as she did of her busy hus- 
I ıiıd 1)11(1 "c'oııununicated” more openly and more intimately with him. She 
İl >\ lııııif'd lo ınysticism for solace, and Kanji was her guide in the realm of 
’iiHii'*., uııiglu’Uzing, and thought transference. Wrote Kanji: “Ruttie was 
İlil' ıiHi'lv ııılcrcsU'd in contaeting the non-physical world and she made difB- 
■ıl* <ıııd dııngcrou.s oxp(Tİmcnts to verify her beliefs and convietions. She 
*u(ı il lli'.ı Imnd kııowlc(lge.”''^ just how diffîcult or “dangerous” her “cx- 

..•İli-." vvci'f is uncloiir, but she scems to have been taking drugs for 

. İHIM', lııiliıılly lo lıclp lıcr c'0])(’ Nvillı in.somnia and cicpression perhaps. 

• iplHiıı. ıi)(»|ibiııi‘, lıashi.slı, ınul cocaiıu' wcr(', of courso, rcadily availablc in 

♦ İn [iıııl Mİ llotıılm)'. Sile vvrolc Kanji hı Nova'iııbcr 1921: 

I İn ir l‘i n ıııııllcr ııboııl \vliicli I anı ınusl aıısioııs lu .spcak 'willı yon, 

I I llılıık )'oıı i'iııı lıulp Ilır. lıUİrly i lınvn lınnıı ıınıclı (Irau'iı lo- 
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wards the subject of Spirit Communication and I am most anxious to 
know more and to get at the Truth. It is such an elusive Subject and 
the more I hear of it the more puzzled do I become, though stili more 
passionately interested. I have some şort of an idea that yon must be 
cognisant of spiıitual circles in our City, whose Seance one may join, 

I don’t profess any creed nor do I subscribe to a belief, but ...lam 
too deeply inımersed in the matter now to give it up without some 
personal satisfaction for I cannot contcnt mysclf with othcr pcoples’ 
experiences ... I would prefer my identity, however, to remain un- 
known while you make enquiries. And I sincerely hope that you will 
be able to assist me.*^® 

A monlh later, Ruttie wrote agahı to remind hini that “What I am after is a 
Seance conti'olled by some experienced medium ... as I am most anxious 
to get a personal experience of this matter in which I so passionately be- 
lieve.”^® Her loneliness, her desperate need for some one to talk with and to 
discuss que.stions that interested her “so passionately” was palpable: “Do 
come and see me soon so that we may resume our chat of the last occasion. 

“My dear Kanji,” she wrote the following April, “Yes, I know of the 
dream travels of ■which you speak, But I do ali my dreaming in my Nvaking 
hours. . . , There is nothing I would weIcome with greater rejoicing than 
an experierıce of the şort to which you refer in your letter, but in my heavy 
druglike sleep there is no redeeming feature . . . five or at most six hours 
rest ... a restive mind, and a correspondingly restless physical state . . . I 
don’t dream excepting very rarely.” She was now twenty-five years old. “My 
soul is too clogged! and though I aspire and crave, God knows how earnestly, 
my researches remain uncrowned—even by thorns! I am feeling peculiarly 
restless and wish one with psychic powers could come to my assistance.”^® 

She tried her best to arouse her husband’s interest in such things. Writ- 
ing to report to Kanji, she even thought she had succeeded. 

I am slowly, but surely drawing J’s interest into the matter and by al- 
ternate buliying and coaxmg I got him to read that book “The Spirit 
of irene.” , . . J. had to admit that it was remarkable and irrefut- 
able. . . . The incident deals with the tracing of a murder ... it 
revolves round a poor güd—a cook—who was decoyed from London to 
Boscomb and then done to death, the details of the erime are horri- 
ble, it having been a erime of lust. The poliçe being bafflcd by the 
cunning of the man, were at their wits end, or you may be sııri! they 
would not have coıı.senhîd lo hold Seanet'. Aııyvvuy they gol llu' 
iKîeded elııe aııd Ilıe (“vidcuec' wu.s of sııelı a ııalure ihal Ihe ııııfoılu- 
ımte nııın vvii.s Imngcd, . . . j, wıı.s tıol al ali eveııls al)li' lo (lııd ııııy 
llıt\v in IİM’ cjiNc',’"'*' 
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One can hardly imagine Jinnah devoting much time or attention to 
“irene.” His legal practice alone remained so demanding that Ruttie added 
in this letter of April 12, 1925, “It doesn t look as if we were going to Kash- 
mere after ali, as J. is engaged in the Bawla case,” Kanji kept her well sup- 
plied vvith books of ali kinds, his own literary reviews, and plays (she spe- 
cially enjoyed Noel Coward). Thıoughout 1925 he saw her regularly, three 
or four times a vveBk. Dina ^vas now six, and Kanji tried to convince Ruttie 
to send her to school in Madras, at the headquarters of Mrs. Besant’s Theo- 
sophical Society. Jinnah resisted that move, sensing no doubt, that it would 
further alienate his daughter from her own community. He may have feared 
he would soon “lose” his only daughter, as Sir Dinshaw had lost his. By June 
1925, Ruttie was “ili again” and wrote “dear Kanji” as it was "nearing 2 a..m. 
l am frightfuUy tired and sleepy but the thought of you having come to me 
[ simply had to crawl out of bed to write to you—to ease my conscience if 
nothing else. Will you excuse me and let me get back now.”^^ She told 
Jinnah in July that she wouId go with Kanji to the Theosophical Society’s 
jubilee Convention in Madras that December. The Müslim League ^vould 
moet in Aligarh. She was to have been initiated as a theosophist by Mrs. 
Hesant at the jubilee, but then Rutties cat “fell ili,” delaying her departure 
İl week. She did, however, meet Annie Besant at Adyar before years end, 
luıd the older woman immediately perceived how “unhappy” she was, re- 
proving Kanji’s amazement at that verdict v^'ith: “Don’t you see unhappiness 
lıı her eyes? Look at her.”^ 

Despite his diselaimers of interest, Gandhi finalİy did preside över the 
Congress in 1925 but, as he insisted, “only as a businessman presides at 
İMi.siness meetings.” The 1921 census figures revealed such rapid growth 




tiııiong Muslims in both wings of the north that they were now a majority 
İn ılıe Runjab (54.8 percent) and in Bengal (52.7 percent). This develop- 
ıııt'iıl .stimulated demands for renegotiating the Lucknow Pact formula, with 
iMimy Jxague leaders from both Muslim-majority provinces no longer vviU- 
lııg lo rest content with the prospect of inere minority council status. The 
\V('(lg(‘ of communal separation was thus driven deeper, irreversibly divid- 
ing ılıe. Müslim League from Congress, even as Müslim disillusion with 
< kdHİlıian niotliods of non-cooperation grew. 

İl wus Keacliııg’s finııl year in İndia. The viceroy valued Jinnah’s assem- 
lılv vvoi'k lıiglıly enoııglı lo oib’r to ineludc his name that December on the 
ı ıı\i'l('cl li.sl lu! vva.s ı•('('()mııu‘ıulitıg for knighlhood, if only jinnah wou]d 
lo aerept ilmi lıoııor. "1 pi'elVr lo \ıc jilııin Mr. jiııııalı," he rejılied, “I 
hıivi' llved u.s pinlıı Mr. |lııııııh lunl I lıop<' lo dic- as plaiıı Mr, jiııııalı, 
llııllle lepoıledly M'.s|Hiıi(le(l to a i|ii(’i'V ol lıo\v she Nvonhl İlke heiııg ad- 
do'ssiMİ “Lıııls' Jlıınııh." hy Niıııppiıif', "İl ııtv Inınhıni'l ıı<'('<'pl.s ktı'l}»hl hood I 
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will take a separation from him.” The latter course may have been an option 
she contemplated by now. It was one she would, at any rate, exercise a few 
yeai's later, even though Jinnah was never knighted. His increased conserva- 
tism and growmg Islamic consciousness contributed to the ideological gulf 
that divided them, There were more personal gulfs as well, He was prac- 
tically fîfty, she was half that age, and they were attuned to different har- 
monies. Not that he ever stopped loving her—he hoped, in fact, that they 
might recapture the magic of their early years in the spring and summer 
of 1926, when he took her abroad with him on a tour that inciuded London, 
Paris, Canada, and the United States. 

Jinnah had been appointed to the assembiy’s Sandhurst Committee in 
1925, chaired by then army chief of staff Lieutenant General Sir Andrew 
Skeen, to study the feasihility of establishing a military college like Sand¬ 
hurst in India. He was one of three Indian subcommittee members invited 
to undertake the grand tour of inspection of military colleges and installa- 
tions overseas, leaving Bombay early in April and returning home in August. 
Ruttie was nervous about the trip and wrote her friend shortly before leav¬ 
ing, “Kanji, I am going away to Europe and U. S. A. for a few months. You 
will not be with me to protect me and help me. Do please, therefore, mag- 
netise something for me to keep me in touch with you."^® She gave him a 
beautiful jade brooch she wore, and he “magnetised it with thoughts of love 
and protection.” (Jinnah never beheved in such things and used to laugh at 
her for putting faith in amulcts, Ruttie reported to Kanji after her retum 
home.) But instead of being a second honeymoon, it was their final trip 
together. 

Ruttie’s health deteriorated rapidly after their trip abroad. “I suppose 
we ali have our moments of melancholy and moments when everything 
seems to be impending and yet nothing happens—a şort of vvaiting mood, 
and one just waits and waits and grows distrustful of life,” she wrote her 
best friend early in 1927. “I am alvvays glad when you come. So dont please 
let any idea of my not being sti'ong enough and well enough keep you 
away. . . . P.S. I am quite alright again and were it not that my feet aro 
ugiy and swolIen I should be getting about as usual. As it is I go calling al 
my friends and to-night I am going to cinema—in bedroom slippers as no 
shoes are large enough to accommodate my elegant and lily-like feetll Had 
X-rays taken and fînd that the broken needle is stili there, so am trying io 
make up my mind to undergo another operation.”^" She lavi.sh(xl niost of lan' 
time and cmotional onergy ııow on lu'r mıtiK’rou.s eat.s and dogs, earlı 
of which sh(‘ ])aıa])<T(‘tl, nnrsed, and li'(’al{‘(l a, s a child, l''or uııliko Dina, 
vvlıo \va,s niK ali dav al .sclınul or |)r<'{)i'<'ii|)li’<l u'ilh It'icnds. llı<‘ |)(i.s 
ıdntıı- lo londli', ıiıul ıdl (i| İM-r |i‘r'lin)'.'< and Icnı s ııpon, 
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The Müslim League's devoted secretary, Syed Shamsul Haşan, wrote 
that “After the shifting of the League Office to Delhi in February 1927, I 
acted as a şort of chamberlain to the Quaid [Jinnah] whenever he visited 
Delhi. His relations with his wife, Mariam [Ruttie’s Müslim name], were es- 
tranged during this peıiod . . . and he resided alone, sometimes at the Cecil 
[one of Old Delhi’s best hotels] or Maiden s and sometimes at the West- 
ern Courts—the accommodation provided by the Government for the mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Assembiy. He wsıs not as careful about his health 
as in other matters. The Delhi winters did not süit him; and he often suf- 


fered from severe attacks of cold and flu. In spite of his poor health, he 
attended the Assembiy . . . and devoted most of his time and energy to 
polilical activities.”^'^ This may have marked the beginning of the complex 
and compounded malignant lung disease that would take his life twenty-one 
years later. Was it coincidence that Jinnah’s povverful constitution should 
have suddenly started to deteriorate then? His separation from Ruttie was 
surely a severe blow. (Her lungs and body were more afflicted than his and 
too frail to survive another two years.) And the combination of the Delhi 
winters, knowing he had lost the one love of his life, and the collapse of his 
Faith in the hona jides of an imperial system he had always trusted irrepa- 
rably wounded him. He would never breathe easily again. 

For India as a whole, as well as for Jinnah personally, 1927 v/as a ycar of 
sluıttered hopes and dreams, A full decade had exp{red since Montagu’s 
ringing words had given wings to soaring nationalist expectations. Yet do- 
ıninion status, independence, Sıvaraj, seemed more remote than ever. Indian 
Secretary of State Lord Birkenhead (1872-1930) and his Tory clique knew 
llıııt their own days of Westminster power were numbered, making them ali 
IİK! more determined to bum their brand of narrow imperial rule into India’s 
liidü. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour opposition was growing stronger with 
«’very by-eleetion, and rather than wait for the inevitable Labour victory 
llıııt wüuld come in 1929, the Tory cabinet decided to jump the gun by ap- 
|Hiintii)g its own Royal Statutory Commission in 1927, carrying out the man- 
ılıili' of the Act of 1919, well before the deadlıne expired to chart the “next 
in constitutional advance for India. Birkenhead could now choose the 
ııırıııİK'rsln]) of that mighty commission and appointed his barrister friend, 
■*iı |o]iM Simon (1873-1954), and six other Englishmen, ali equally unin- 
liHiııeıl uIkmU India.^“ Reading’s successor as viceroy, Edward Wood, Lord 
luviıı (lutcr lliilil'ax) (1881-1959), more sympathctic and sensitive to In- 
ıllıiıı Ici'liııg.s, IıiKİ urgı’d (he appoiııtıiK'iıt ol at least tvvo Indian members 
MM llıls bilil' riblmıı boıly, lıııl liiıkcııİK'iıd vvanb'd lıis "jury,” a.s li(i ihoııght 


Mİ lİK'iıı. liMİo llıc'lr n'scıırch in lıuliıı 'Villıoıı! luıy pri’coiK’i'lvctl pn'jııdii’iı.”*' 


|lııııııİı IıiKİ vvıillrn ilin virnıııy İM |mm(' n\|illi'llly İm \viirn lıiin ilmi Ilıe 
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personnel of the Commission is far ınore important than any other factor in 
this matter.”^° Had he hoped to be appointed himself? Most probabiy. He 
■was always generous in helping government with his time and deep under- 
standing of what needed to be done to reform India’s constitution, and work 
was his only solace now. Doubly bitter was the draught of rejeetion Jinnah 
was obliged to swallow then with the rest of India's ignored and "svasted 
leadership, which was so publicly rejected, repudiated that November by 
Lord Birkenhead’s lily-white list. As if with one impassioned voice, India 
would respond, “Simon, go backl” when the commission reached Bombay’s 
port February next, its years of projected labor doomed, torpedoed before 
it ever got underway, by the pig-headedness of a narrovv-mmded coterie of 
imperial managers who put their selfish interests above the needs, asptra- 
tions, and just demands of most of humankind. 

The Müslim League divided över the Simon Commission issue. A small 
group, mostly from the Punjab, lined up behind ex-Law Minister Shafî and 
met in Lahore, where they voted to welcome and cooperate with the com¬ 
mission. Most members of the League’s council, hovı^ever, joined the “Jiı^nah 
Group” in Calcutta, meeting on December 30, 1927, and New Year’s Day, 
1928. Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu attended as lıonored guests and the 
Aga Khan was to have presided, but he withdrew at the last moment, Maulvi 
Mohammad Yakub took his place and delivered his presidential address 
extempore in Urdu. The most important resolution, carried by acclamation, 
declared “emphatically” that “the Statutory Commission and the procedure, 
as announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. It [the Jinnah 
League] therefore resolves that the Musalmans throughout the country 
should have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage or in any 
form.”®^ Jinnah was re-eleeted permanent president of the League for an- 
other three years and thundered: 


A constitutîonal war has been declared on Great Britain. Negotia- 
tions for a settlement are not to come from our side. Let the Govern¬ 
ment sue for peace. We are denied equal partnership. We will resist 
the nevv doctrine to the best of our power. Jallianwalla Bagh was a 
physical butehery, the Simon Commission is a butehery of our souls, 
By appointing an exclusively white Commission, Lord Birkenhead has 
declared ourunfitness for seİf-government, I welcome Pandit Malaviya 
[a leading Congress Hindu in attendance], and I welcome the hand 
of fellovvship extended to us by Hindu İcadcrs from the platform of 
the Congress and tlıc Hindu Mahasalîha. For, to mu, this oİh r is moi'{! 
vnluublo ıhan ııny ('oııct'ssioıı wlıielı llıe hrilish (hjvcrjııııcııt can 
ııuılu'. Lc'I us llu'iı grasp tlıc iıuııd ol l<’llowslıl[). 'İlil,s is ioch'cd u 
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bright day; and for achieving this unity, thanks are due to Lord 

Birkenhead.®^ 

The outgoing Tory secretary of state thus achieved in a single act more 
than Gandhi and Jinnah alone could accomplish at the peak of their popu- 
larity and powers, momentarily at least reuniting a country stili bleeding 
from communal vv'ounds, breathing fresh life into the all-but-abandoned 
corpses of boycott and non-cooperation, and bringing Gandhi, Jinnah, the 
Nehrus, and even old Annie Besant back into harness at the head of a single 
ıııass national movement resolved to reject Birkenhead, Simon, and the 
ıııorally bankrupt company they represented. 
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Cakutta 


( 1928 ) 


Tlıe euphoria Jimıah felt at the start of 1928 was to dissipate long before 
llıo year ended. His joy was a brief remission. By year s end the castle ot 
Hindu-Muslim unity, built on shifting sands of communal mistrust suspı- 
cion. and doubt would be washed away by tides of frustration and dıscon- 
tent. There was no true turning back, no restoration of that balmy clımate 
l)utore Nagpur. It was but momentary delusion Jinnah expenenced, ınduce 
by the enormity of Birkenhead’s contempt for ali Indian politicians. How 
insignificant such English arrogance suddenly made his conflicts with Con- 


m-ess colleagues seem. . 

Immediately after Calcutta, Jinnah returncd to Bombay to organize the 

boycott of Simon and his commission s imminent entry there. Jinnah chaned 
the local boycott committee. and his assistant, Chagla, was its secretary. 1 
must say,” Chagla recalled, “Jinnah was as Brm as a rock as far as the ques- 
tion of the boycott of the Commission was concemed. Proposals were madc 
that the boycott should be only political and not social Jinnah would not 
agree and did not give an inch. He said a boycott was a boycott, and ıt must 
be total and complete. We held many meetings in connectıon wıth boycott 
campaign. We had a mass meeting at the Chowpatty sands. ^ 

Simon arrived on February 3, 1928, and Jinnah’s boycott proved tota ly 
cjffective. Gandhi wrote to “tender my congraUılations to the organızer.s for 


the very grcat success thoy achicved. . . - It did my soul good to .see Tah- 
orals huh'ptnKİeııts and Coııgrossıuen rangccl together on the sarne plak 
forın,”^ liirlo'nhead had bricb-d Simon on the eve of his d('.i):ırUıre from 


|,„„don; İH- wrol<' to ır.nimi Viceıoy Invin llm uexl day; "W(‘ luıve alwuyH 
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cott, You and Simon must be the judges whether or not it is expcdient in 
these directions to try to make a breach in the wall of antagonism,”^ OfBcial- 
dom cracked down with a vengeance as the nationwide boycott proved more 
effective than Birkenhead dreamed it would be. 

The primacy of Jinnah’s role in this boycott was underscored by Birken¬ 
head’s singling him out as the leader to be undermined. ‘T should advise 
Simon to see at ali stages important people who are not boycotting the Com- 
ınission,” Birkenhead urged Irvvin, “particularly Moslems and the depressed 
classes. I should widely advertise ali his interviews with representative 
Moslems.” He then announced, as baldiy as it had ever been put into vi'riting 
by a British official, the “vvhole policy” of divide et impera, advising that 
Simon’s “obvious” goal was “to terrify the immense Hindu population by 
the apprehension that the Commission is being got hold of by the Moslems 
and may present a report altogether destructive of the Hindu position, 
thereby securing a solid Moslem support, and leaving Jinnah high and dry. ^ 
On February 12, Jinnah attended the All-Parties Conference chaired by 
Congress president Ansari in Delhi. Motilal and Jawaharlal were there, as 
were Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, Jayakar, and most of the other leaders of po- 
litical India. Gandlıi did not attend; he remained at his Sabarmati ashram, 
placing as he did so little faith in constitutional planning. The conference, 
however, was convened to do just that, seeking to provide a single Indian 
altemative to ıvhatever formula Simon and the others might fashion. ‘The 
Hrst question discussed by the Conference was the objective to be aimed at 
in the constitution. It was proposed that the constitution should aim at es- 
iiiblishing what is called a dominion form of government in India. Objection 
was taken by some members to this on the ground that the Congress had 
(Icicided in favour of independence as the goal and no lesser goal should be 
ııiıned at.”® Jawaharlal Nehru and ex-Congress president S. Srinivasa lyengar 
1874-1941) led the latter group, differing sharply from Motilal as well as 
jinnah on this point. The formula fînally agreed upon was to frame a con- 
'îtitııtion “for the establishment of full responsible government,” The prob¬ 
lem of Müslim rights and representation vvas less easily resolved, Wrangling 
mul liaggling contiııued for över a week tili “The strain vvas too great for 
ın<! and I flcd to avoid riot and insurrectîon!” Javvaharlal reported to Gandhi.® 
jinnah tried to rernain optimistle. The budget session of Delhis assembly 
Iiikİ .slıırtccl bcilbro the All-Partios Conference vvas över, and he convinced a 


ıjıımher of his iiHİ('])en(l(ml colh-agnes there to sign a communal unity ‘ap- 
peııl" he (Iralliul. Ten Inıitle.s.s day,s after llı.^ eonferenet- had begun, how- 
»I /»tkfhul \iinlluilll 1 1 <rt’f M t N «I k t HM HîlV MıısHın (iııestion. lavakar, Ma- 
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changes Jinnah demanded in return. Jinnah’s position on separate electorates 
had always been equivocal. They were a necessary evil, the şort of protec- 
tion required by Muslims only as long as the community reraained too weak 
and too educationally backward to aspire to anything approaching equality 
with Hindus. There were, however, ways of assuring Muslims sufficient real 
security and constitutional leverage to make such affirmative action crutches 
dispensable. Jinnah had, indeed, fonnulated just snch proposals in 1927. 
They were accepted by the then stili united League in March and substan- 

tially accepted” by Congress in May of 1927. 

Those Delhi Müslim Proposals, as they came to be called, “agreed to the 
institution of joint electorates under certain conditions.”'^ Thıs strictly con- 
ditional concession and the proposals that followed were, like the Lucknow 
Pact, unique products of Jinnah’s ingenious constitutional lawyer s mind. He 
was actually able to get twenty-nine leading Muslims, inciuding conserva- 
tives like ShaH and Abdul Rahman, to agree to abandoning the Leagues 
separate electorate foundation stone, which gave Muslims alone the right 
to vote for Müslim candidates and would have obliged ali Müslim politicians 
to appeal to the entire electorate of their constitutency in future contests. 
Minimal numbers of Müslim candidates would stili have to be elected in ali 
provinces where Muslims remained minorides, as under the Lucknow Pact, 
but similar numbers of Hindu representatives would be required in each 
Müslim majority province. Since every candidate would be obliged to ap- 
peal to joint electorates for support, they would ali have to tone down, if 
not entirely abstain from, naırow communal rhetoric, and run only on na- 
tional issues and appeal more often to secular interests of economic develop- 
ment and reform. Ali Müslim candidates elected under such a seheme might 
conveivably be congressmen, or Klıilafatists, rather than Müslim leaguers. 
It was a bold poiitical concession and proved ho-w broad and selfless Jinnah’s 
commitment to national principles and the goal of helping Indıa attaın full 

independence remained. 

Nor were the constitutional concessions he demanded in return any less 


appropriate, though they would have given Müslim majorities control of 
three new full provinces (Sind, the North-West Frontier, and Baluchistan) 
and the proportional control they deserved by virtue of their recent popula- 
tion strides in two long-established provincial governments (the Pnnjab and 


Bengal). Sind had tili tlıen remained administratively under lîoınbay’.s pro- 


vincial control. a relatively reeeııl anonıaly (»I hrili.slı i‘oıi(|uest, vvlıielı ■wus 
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appointed martial autoerats, vvithout any provincial assemblies. Since the 
1921 census, Punjabi and Bengali Muslims had gained ahsolute majontıes 
within both of those powerful provinces, bnt such demographic advance was 
not refiected in the composition of their legislatures. Jinnah’s proposals 
would, therefore, have given Muslims eleetive majority control in ûve pro- 
vincial governments. The final demand was for “not less than one-thırd 
Müslim representation in the cenünl legislature also to be chosen by mıxed 

electorates. 

Jinnah sensed well before the end of February 1928 that Hindu Maha- 
sabha pressure had persuaded Congress to back off from its acceptance the 
previoııs May of his new constitutional compromise. He had to remaın m 
Dedin, however, tül the assembly conciuded its budget session that March, 
ııııd Jinnah convened his League council, which officially “regretted that the 
Hindu Mahasabha has practically rejected the Müslim League proposals. 
l'orced to face the sobering reality of his own countrymens parochialism, 
linnah now looked to Lord Irwin for help, He had observed the lean, long- 
MilIVring viceroy closely in the assembiy’s chamber during the past two 
numlhs and had developed respect for his intellect, diligence, and integrity- 
vlrl.K^s Jinnah always admired. The longer the All-Farties Conference “riot 
.■.ınlinncd, in fact, the more attractive Irwin’s cool but competent manner 
ıımsi have seemed to Jinnah, who finally approached the viceroy in M^^ch, 
ıııggesting “two ways” of resolving the current constitutional impasse. One 
wns İjy turning Simon’s Commission into a Mixed Commission,” Invin re- 
|iuHed to Birkenhcad, “and the other was by establishing a twin Jndian 
( AiMinission with parallel authority.”'* Irwiıı liked both ideas and fomıd tlıenı 
. ,|.,Tİally appcaling, since Jinnah promised to “take the brunt of the atlaek 
İM İMilia" if eitber of his cooperative options was implemented. Rirknılıcm! 
H ItiM'd, howevcr, to consider such changes, pig-hcadedly insisting, ‘İt does 

. do lo take these pcople too seriously; indeed I find it mereasingiy tlıllı 

,ult lo İlikte any Indian politicians very seriousiy.'”" ünce again, jinuulı 

... hiınself vvithout (’fieetive allies. 

U'eııry and depres.sed, lıe weırL lıoıne to lİomlıay on March dO, 192H. 

Ilnllle vvas not vvaiting for hini in South Courl. Sho luıd nıoved to !İu' ’l'aj 
M.ılnıl I Intel, renling a süite lln-re l>y the ınonlh. They were ımver ugı.in to 
HNide ııııd.T (İn- siline rool. Slill .slıe kepi lı-u'k of lıis vvhereahnuls. vvrilıng 
I .o.p IİMIİ duy: “J relun.s lodııy nl 2,:i() p.m. -sn I nııdershın.l.'’" Siıe eonl.l 
M. w I .|UİIe lel go, Slıe .sıüled on IİM' 1'. ^ O. joi' l'ın i.s on April Kİ, \vidi lıeı 
H.olhı I İIIMUIİI sleıınıed oııl nl Hoınhuv n nuıntlı lııK'r ııhoıırd Hm ^^.8. Hn/ 
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frankly disgusted. Minör differences över Sind and majority represen- 
tations by reservation and Refonns for tbe North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince have wrecked, for the moment, ali chances of unity. “Give me,” 
says Mohammad Ali Jinnah, “three leaders to join me över a united 
programme, vı^hich was ali but accepted at Delhi, and Swaraj •will not 
be a mere dream but a matter brought within the realm of real poli- 
tics.” . . . Jinnah is frankly in a despondent mood. He is one of the 
few men ’vvho have no pei'sonal motives to nurse or personal aims to 
advance. His integrity is beyond question. And yet he has been the 
loneliest of nıen.^® 

Jinnah had no official business in London that summer but met with old 
Liberal and Labour friends, inclnding Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Read- 
ing, and he visited Dublin at the invitation of Fenner Brockway, Ireland’s 
leading pro-Indian member of Parliament, who had just toured India. Jinnah 
was in Ireland when Chaman Lal, vvho had visited Paris after his work .in 
Geneva ended, conveyed an urgent message about Ruttie. She vvas “deliri- 
ous” with “a temperature of 108 degrees.”^'^ He reached Paris in two days 
and spoke with Lady Petit immediately after checking into the George V. 
Ruttie’s mother informed Iiim that her daughter was feeling “bettei',” but 
then Chaman Lal arrived to report that he had just come from her hospital 
bed, where she was “dying.”^^ 

He sat stili for a couple of minutes, struggling -vvith himself and asked 
me to telephone the clinic which I did. He spoke to the nurse in 
charge vvho confirmed vvhat I had told him. Thumping the arm of his 
chair, he said: “Come, let us go. We must save her.” I left him at the 
clinic for nearly three hours, vvaiting at a nearby cafe and when he 
returned, the anxiety had vanished from his face. He had arranged 
for a new clinic and a new medical adviser and ali was going to be 
well. But alas! although Mrs, Jinnah recovered, she did not stay on 
vvith her husband but returned ahead of him to Bombay and I do not 
think they met again.^® 


While Jinnah was abroad, Congress president Dr. Ansari chaired a May 
18 meeting in Bombay of some members of the February All-Parties Con- 
ference vvho resolved to appoint a “commission” led by Motilal Nehru to 
draft a nationalist constitution by July 1. This Nehru commission, the Con¬ 
gress counterpart to the Simon commission, proved equally incffectual, 
hovvever, completing its deliberations vvithoııt povverful Muslini rcpresenta- 


tion and failing to win the sııpport of Müslim Itıdia’s leading lımıinaries, 
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deney, more for Javvaharlal than himself, Motilal vvould agree in December 
to wear that crovvn rather than allovv it to elude his family altogether. 

The Nehru commission met in Lucknovv during the İast vveek in August 
to hammer out a report based on proposals drafted by Motilal and Javva- 
lıarlal in Allahabad that summer. Motilal tried to anticipate Jinnah’s objcc- 
tions and to adopt positions acceptable to him on the most thorny issues; he 
iıivited Chagla to Lucknovv, vvhere Sarojini Naidıı and Annie Besant met 
vvith the Nehrus and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, then leader of the National 
Liberal Federation. ‘T think my main contribution to the Report was my 
,stoadfast adherence to the belief in joint electorates,” Chagla noted. Motilal 
Nehru for a moment thought, that in order to get the minorities to accept 
l!ıo Report, vve should agree to separate electorates. 1 argued we vvere draft- 
iııg a Constitution not for the present but for the future [Chagla vvas then 
27]—a document vvhich vvas expected to endure for a long time, and vve 
must not therefore incorporate into it any principle vvhich on the face of it 
vvus anti-national. Ultimately Motilal agreed.”’-® Chagla “accepted the Re¬ 
port” at Lucknovv “on behalf of the Müslim League,” When Jinnah returned 
lo Bombay, his young assistant vvas the first person to greet him in his ship’s 
fiıbin and found Jinnah “furious” vvith him. Instead of aeting impetuously 
liııııah said he vvould “reserve judgment, and vve vvili consider the report at 
a regular meeting of the League.”^^ For Jinnah and Chagla, hovvever, there 
u'oııld be no return to earîier days of cordial friendship and trust. Nor vvould 
|iımah ever agree to accept the Nehru report as anything other than the 
■ I litıdu position” on his Delhi Müslim Proposals of the previous year. 

Domocratic though the Nehru report may have been in principle, it 
Iııııdumentally repudiated the Lucknovv Pact and offered no compensatory 
iMİvantages to the Müslim community. There were platitudinous exhortations 
Niıi'lı as: “The doing avvay of communal electorates is intended to promote 
t ntıımunal unity by making each community more or less dependent on the 
ulİK’i- at the time of the elections.”^® Such vvords must have sounded disin- 


prımous to those vvho had lived through years of violence and communal 
ılhi'i'imination. Jinnah, at any rate, vvas not prone to accept superficial 
pKiııiises nor to express himself prematurely. His first pronouncement con- 
I i'iııiııg llıo Nehru ı-eport came late in October: “My position as President 
İli llıc All-Iudia Müslim Lcaguc is one vvhich does not permit me to antici- 


pıılc dccisioıı.s of llıc Leagno.”'*' At the same lime hc appealed to ali Mııslims 
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Jiıınah refused Motilal s invitation. The Müslim Leagııe had not as yet 
had a chance to meet to consider the Nehru proposals, he argued, and “As 
the President of the League ... it would not do for me to anticipate their 
decisions. It was one of his most efFective negotiating techniques, part of 
the secret of his singular power, for he always magnifled hiınself by the 
force of his entire party whenever he felt unhappy about the terms of an 
offer. He was just then leaving for Sind to take charge of the defense of a 
wealthy and powerful Müslim pir of its northernmost district. 

Pir Pagaro had been jailed at Sukkur for “allegedly wrongful confinement 
of some one and for keeping a large number of arms un-authorizedly in his 
possession. His trial was held in a special magistrate’s court in the Sukkur 
district. There Jinnah stayed in the government Circuit house, Sukkur’s only 
decent accommodation, on a hilltop overlooking the Indus and the massive 
dam that spanned it. He commanded 500 rupees a day, a very handsome fee 
at the time. Although the magistrate convicted Pagaro, Jinnah appealed two 
years later, and had his client’s sentence reduced. 

Two significant things occurred while Jinnah was in Sİnd. He met young 
Mohammed Khuhro, who then worked for Pir Pagaro and was destined to 
become independent Pakistans chief minister of Sind. And Mian Sir Haji 
Haroon, a princely ruler of neighboring Khairpur State and one of Jinnah’s 
independent party assembly colleagues, held a fete in his honor at the or- 
nate Khairpur House, whiGh Jinnah attended in a most fashionable modern 
Sindhi costume—black sherwani, clıoridar pyjamas, and pump shoes. Jinnah 
took this occasion to speak to the Müslim elite of Sind, several of 'whom 
would become his strongest backers and lieutenants during the two remain- 
ing decades of his life. 


Before leaving Sind on November 10, Jinnah had openly discussed his 
grave concerns and pessimism about Motilal’s committee and its report 'with 
fellow Muslims. He would be going to Calcutta in December but antici- 
pated—quite accurately as it turned out—that the convention there might 
prove the parting of the ways. ’ Had he decided, in fact, prior to December 
in Calcutta that it was time to abandon the indigenous all-parties search for 
a constitutional solution” acceptable to every shade, caste, and religious 
community of Indias pluralistic spectrum? Had he conciuded that it might 
be more profitable—and less hazardous—for the Müslim League to go it 
alone in negotiating with the British? For what had ali the time spent in all- 
parties haggling accomplished, after ali? Wero lıe and the loadcr.s of the 


Hindu Mahasabha uny eloser to eonsensus llıaıı thcy had hcc'u five years 
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some of whom could hardly speak the English language, most of whom had 
never drafted a legal document. Nor was he simply being middle-aged and 
irritable, though he wouId soon be at least fifty-two! 

At Lucknovi^, the meeting of Jinnah’s League council did not go as he 
hoped it wouId, and to his personal disappointment he found many good 
Müslim colleagues so enamoured of the Nehru report that he dared not cali 
for a votc on it in early November. Even the maharaja of Mahmudabad, who 
was elected that year’s president of the Müslim League, liked the report and 
was ready to accept it. Chagla "svas overjoyed to fînd so many allies and 
hoped Jinnah would see the wisdom of his earlier actions, but Jinnah re- 
mained set against the Nehru “constitution,” viewing it only as a “Hindu” 
document. 

Motilal, Dr. Ansari, and Maulana Azad met with him in Lucknovv, urging 
him to attend a special meeting of the Nehru committee before the League 
or Congress met in December, and before the All-Parties Convention would 
be convened in Calcutta, to try to fashion a compromise formula on com- 
munal issues. Jinnah turned them down, He stili insisted that first his League 
had to meet and ofRcially take its stand. He asked Motilal to postpone the 
convention tili early next year after both annual sessions of League and 
Congress. Then he returned to Bombay and prepared for a provincial 
League meeting, which was held on November 23, hoping at least to wm a 
majority in his home town. But Chagla stood up and argued so effectively 
for the Nehru report that Jinnah adjourned the meeting without putting the 
(|üestion to a vote. Had he sensed önce again that on this issue he sided with 
a minority of his own party? Jinnah was growing short-tempered, feeling 
more isolated and dispirited. 

In an earlier “confidential” letter to his own committee, Motilal had re- 
]mrted, after meeting with Jinnah in Luckno\v, that Jinnah “objected to the 


Convention being held before the meeting of the Müslim League on the 
ground that the authority to represent the League at the Convention could 
only be derived from the League ... I may mention that had the Report 
of the Committee and the Lucknow decisions been taken into consideration 
(hey would have been approved by a greater majority [of the Müslim 
b('agııc’s Council] than that which elected the Maharaja of Mahmudabad as 
l’r(\sidont of the Ijcnıgue, It is expccted that the result will he the same at the 
öpen s(\s,sion of tlı<^ Txîagnc.”^‘’ Motilal was obviously kept v/ell informed of 
)iııııalı’,s pliglıl \villiin his o\vn j)arty and felt less nc'ed to cater to his de- 


ıııaiKİ.s Ihan he nıigiıt o(h(!r\\'i.se lıav(‘ done. 
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National Convention started as scheduled in Calcutta on December 22, but 
no officially appointed representatives of the Müslim League arrived to at- 
tend its crowded sessions tili December 28. 

Following recitations from the Çuran, Abdul Karim, the chairman of the 
League’s reception committee, welcomed its delegates on December 26, at 
the opening of Jinnah’s League’s annual meeting in Calcutta “on the eve of 
momentous changes in the Constitution and administration in India.” Karim 
regretted that “some forces were at work to divide the political stıength of 
the Muslims of India at a time when vital interests, both of the community 
and the country, reguired that there should be solid unity.”^® On Decem¬ 
ber 27, the League voted to appoint twenty-three delegates to represent 
it and “take part in the deliberations of the Convention called by the In- 
dian National Congress,” That deputation, led by Mahmudabad and Jin- 
nah, inciudcd thirty-two-year-o]d Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan (1896- 
1951), who was to become Pakistan’s fîrst prime minister, and Chagla, who 
was to be India’s minister of external affairs (1966-67). Chagla recalled that 
“Jinnah \vas in favour of outright rejeetion [of the Nehru report]. . . . After 
a long and protracted debate, we ultimately decided . . , three important 
amendments. One -svas that separate eleetorates should remain, second, that 
there should be reservation of one-third of the seats in the Central Legisla- 
ture, and third, residuary powers should be vested in the Provinces,”^® 

Jinnah presented the Müslim case before the national convention on 
December 28. Hc insisted it was “absolutely essential to our progress that a 
Hindu-Muslim settlement should be reached, and that ali communities 
should live in a friendly and harmonious spirit in this vast country of ours.”^^ 
Allahabad’s Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ex-Iaw member of the viceroy’s coun- 
cil, rose to respond to Jinnah’s plea. 

If you examine the figures you will find that, including nominated 
members, Müslim representation in the Central Legislature is 27 per 
çent and Mr. Jinnah wants 33. . . . Speaking for myself, I would like 
you to picture Mr. Jinnah, whom I have known intimately for fifteen 
years. If he is a spoilt child, a naughty child, I am prepared to say, 
give him what he wants and be fînished with it.^* 

However, Poona’s M. R. Jayakar, then deputy leader of the Nationalist party 
in the assembly, spokesman for the Hindu Mahasabha at the convention, wa.s 
less willing to “pamper” Jinnah than Sapnı had Im^cii. 

I have also krıovvn Mr. Jiınıalt for llıc la.sl sixt<'('iı years in clo.sc asso- 
datioiî as u (‘Oİlcııgnc in ııalionalisl life and I t'iııı a.s.stıri' yon lliat hc 
conıcs bcloi'c ns l<)(lay ncillıcr as a natıyjıly l»oy ııııi' as a spoihal 
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child. . . . One important fact to remember ... is that well-known 
Muslims like the esteemed patriots Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Ansari, Sir Ali imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad and Dr. Kitchlew 
have given theirfull assent to the compromise erabodied in the Nehru 
Committee Report. It is further to be borne in mind that even in the 
Müslim League a large body of members have given their assent to 
the Nehru Committee Report. Mr. Jinnah, therefore, represents, if I 
may say so vvithout offence, a small minority of Muslims.^® 


He knew, of course, just how offensive a slap that was to Jinnah s ego and 
sensitivity, and there was applause and many a thump of approval as Jayakar 
sat down. 

Jinnah responded softly, yet spoke with an intensity of control he had 
not publicly displayed since Nagpur. 

We are engaged to-day in a very serious and solemn transaction. . . . 

We are here, as I understand, for the purpose of entering into a sol¬ 
emn contract and ali parties who enter into it vvili have to work for 
it and fight for it together. What we want is that Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims should march together until our object is attained. Therefore it 
is essential that you must get not only the Müslim League but the 
Musalmans of India and here I am not speaking as a Musalman but 
as an Indian. . . . Would you be content with a few? Would you be 
content if I were to say, I am with you? Do you ■vvant or do you not 
want the Müslim India to go along with you? . . . Minorities cannot 
give anything to the majority. It is, therefore, no use asking me not 
lo press for what you cali “these small points.” I am not asking for 
these modifications because I am a “naughty child.” If they are small 
points, why not concede? It is up to the majority, and majority alone 
can give. I am asking you for this adjustment because I think it is the 
hest and fair to the Musalmans. . . . We are ali sons of this land. We 
İlave to live together. We have to work together and whatever our 
dUI'crcnces may be, let us at any rate not create more bad blood. If 
W(! cannot agree, let us at any rate agree to differ, but let us part as 
iricııds. Bcilicve mc there is no progress of India until the Musalmans 
ııiKİ I liııdus are ınıited, and let no logic, philosophy or squabble stand 
İli ılın way of conhııg to a compromise and nothing avîII make me 
nıoi'c liappy I han lo s(î(' a i lindu-Mn.slim \mion.^° 

Mc ııınsi have .s(‘iıs<'{i lliat tlu' rc.sllcs.s jury he acidressed had made up 
ilıi'lı ıııiııds agaiıısl liim long bclorc’ İn? reaıdcd tlu; eııd of his argument, 
'•HİCİV tıy llıc (ime hc .silili "Icl ııs pııi'l us irictııls." l'’or ihi.s ıııai'kc<l u majör 
l'uliil ol dc|mi'l(irc in jinnuh's lılc, ıın cvcıı .slmi|ici' vci'i'iııg oll Irom llıc roud 
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of Congress and ali it represented than Nagpur had been eight years earlier. 
1 le had delivered his swan song to Indian nationalism, The dream stirred by 
Dadabhai’s ringing voice in Westminster’s Commons, nurtured by Morley 
and Pherozeshah, enriched by Gokhale and Montagu, ali those long lost 
Idberal giants was dead. Born thespian that he was, Jinnah spoke his lines 
l() a packed, if not always friendly, house before each curtain fell on a majör 
act of his political life, Nagpur had ended Act One. Calcutta finished Act 
'IVo. This time there would be a longer intermission. 



9 


Simlo 

( 1929 - 30 ) 


Jinnah adjourned his faction of the Müslim League after a stormy session 
that followed the Calcutta convention debacle. He left Mahmudabad, 
Chagla and their youthful allies, and Bengal behind, entraining for Delhi 
l)efore the year s end. On New Year’s Day of 1929 he entered the All-Parties 
Müslim Conference presided över by the Aga Khan in the ancient Capital of 
Turco-Afghan sultans and Mughal enıperors. Shafi was there with his Pun- 
jabi cohort when Jinnah walked into the silken pandal pitched on the parade 
gi'Oimd of the Red Fort that Shah Jahan had built. Bearded mullahs and 
ktûghted bejewelled princes of İslam sat side by side. Jinnah entered late, 
and sat alone. He was as yet undecided how long he would remain back 
among his fold, who must have seemed almost as foreign and uncongenial 
lo him as the other. larger crowd from which he had just fled. The radical 
Ali ])vothers were there, together with nawabs and rajas from many a Müs¬ 
lim .State. Was this really his home? Were these truly his people? 

“it was a vast gathering representative of ali shades of Muslini opinion,” 
vvrotc the Aga Khan, recalling the conference. “I can daim to be the parent 
tıf it,s important and Ia,sting political decisions. After long, full and frank dis- 
{'irs.sions wc were able to adopt unanimously a series of principles which we 
N<'l oııl in a manifesto.”^ The first of these was that “the only form of gov- 
i‘iııınont .s‘iıital)lc to Indian conditions is a federal system with complete 


luılonotııv and rc'siduary power.s vested in the constitııent States,” The next 
ifııKii'mcd .sc^jıaralc Mıı.sliııı dcelorates, and others asserted fıuther Müslim 
■Avi'iglıtagc’' (i<'nıaııtl.s İn ])rovin('ial and mitral govnannents, as wcll as for 
IİM' » ivil ,scı vicf,s, l( was' ııol y('l riiki,slaıı, hnl almost its c'urly cnıbryo, \vithin 
İl ua-ıık Inlri'iıl \vomli. 'I'lıc Lcagnes \vriglilv i'oval lalİK'i', (lı•iv^•n from İliç 
lııiıly.c ol his commnn.ıl vi'sscl n dccııdı- uıni a İınll ı-ıulita', \vas ııl Ihc lirim 
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of Müslim India again. His nationalist mutineer was welcomed effusively 
aboard. “The unanimity of this conference was especially significant,” re- 
flected His Highness, “for it marked the return—long delayed and for the 
moment private and with no public avowaI of his change of mind—of Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah to agreement with his fellow Muslims. Mr. Jinnah had attended 
the Congress party’s meeting in Calcutta shortly before, and had come to 
the conciusion that for him there was no future in Congress or in any camp— 
allegedly on an All-India basis—which was in fact Hindu-dominated. We 
had at last won him över to our vievv.’’^ 

Wcll might the Aga Klıan gloat över tliat victory, though Jinnah did not 
become his malleable vassal, or ever rejoin the Khoja fold. His Highness 
understood, hovvever, the value of so priceless a prodigal’s return. Nor was 
it the royal “we” he used in that last sentence, Shafi and Sir Fazl-i Husain 
and others had helped him vvin Jinnah “över to our view.” They could not 
have achieved it without Jayakar’s unwitting aid. That there would be “no 
public avowar of his “agi'eement” indicates at least Jinnah’s ambivalence 
al)oııt joining forces with so conservatively pro-British a team. He had, in- 
(leed, conciuded there was “no future” for him in Congress or any “Hindu- 
dominated” political party. Shifting into reverse to keep pace with the Aga 
Kiıan and Shafi could hardly be accomplished without first idhng, hovvever, 
ili lU'utral gear, 

by mid-January he was back in Bombay. Ruttie was virtually bedridden 
III Iho Taj Hotel, going out raıely and then only “for short walks” with Kanji. 
jiıınalı went to visit her there—he must have known she was near the end. 
Kanji rcmained at her side, and tül the assembly budget session started early 
İM l'cbruary, Jinnah dropped in “every evening” and talked with them both 
“us ijı llu; old times.”® Naively, Kanji helieved that “they were getting recon- 
fih'd lo cach other.” But that was even more an illusion than the reconcili- 
ııllon of (kmgress and the League had been. “Look after my cats and don’t 
glvf lİKMiı away,” she asked Kanji on February 18, 1929, being too weak to 


.say any ınoro. Two days later, on what would have been her twenty-ninth 
lılıliulııy, Ruttie Petit Jinnah died. 

(iimnıan Lal was chaKing wit]ı Jinnah in hi.s We.stei'n Coıırt apartmont in 
Nt'w Di'llıi “vvlıon a trıınk cali wa.s put tlıronglı to bini froın Bomliay, Tlo 
spokf calnıly .saying lıc vvonld [cııve tlıal nighl. l!o caın<’ tovvards ım‘, after 
liıe eonversalinn \vas över and .said: 'Hali i,s .serionsly ili. 1 ınu.sl huıve to- 
nlglıl ıınd llıcıı Iİk'i'İ' vvas a paııse. ‘I )(i yon lvMO\v.‘ lıe udded, 'svlıo (hal waNP 
II vvas ıny lallıer in la\\’, ’l'lıi.s i,s llıe IlısI lime \\'e Inıve s|inken lo eaelı ollıer 
sime aiy ııiiiı ı I peısıuıdı-d lıiiıı to lfiı\'<’ Ilır ıw'Hİ niotınng lu' llıe 

I''miiiIİi'i Mail ıis llıe nlj',lıl IimIii u'onlıl nol gel lıjııı lo nunılıııv loıy ıinii'ker 
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I did not know then but learnt only later that Rati vvas not merely seriously 
ill but she vvas actually dead.”^ 

The fımeral was held at Bombay’s Müslim cemetery on February 22. 
Kanji met Jinnah’s train at Grant Road Station and drove him there, trying 
to convince him “that Ruttie vvould have liked to be cremated,” but “she was 
buried under Müslim rites.”® It vvas a painfully slow ritual, Jinnah sat silent 
through ali of its five hours. “Then, as Ruttie’s body vvas being lovvered into 
the grave, Jinnah, as the nearest relative vvas the first to throw the earth on 
the grave and he broke down suddenly and sobbed and wept like a child for 
minutes together.”® Chagla vvas also there, and he too recalled “there were 
actually tears in his eyes,” adding, “That vvas the only time vvhen I found 
Jinnah betraying some shadovv of human vveakness.”'^ 

By early March he vvas back in New Delhi’s assembly, responding to 
Motilal’s cut motion on “touring expenses” for the viceroy’s cabinet, vvhich 
raised the constitutional question of redress of grievances before granting 
supplies and bence opened the door to debate on the Nehru report “The 
differences betvveen Hindus and Muslims över the Report remain unresolved 
and, therefore, the attempt of making an agreed Constitution for India has 
bocome a dead issue,” Jinnah rejoined, Motilal tried his best to elude that 
objection, but Jinnah drove home his point, hammering tight the lid över 
llıut report’s coffin; ‘T knovv, the Nehru Report is my Honourable friend’s pet 
(’lıild, but I am speaking dispassionately and I vvant him to realise, and the 
.soonor he realiscs it the bettor—that it is not acceptable to the Muslims.”® 

Jinnah decided to prove to Motilal, Jayakar, and the rest that he spoke, 
in fact, for more than a “small minority,” but that vvas not an easy task. His 
nvvn faction of the Müslim League remained riddled with dissension. He re- 
cnnvcnecl the adjourned session of his League in Old Delhi on March 30, 
1929, and had met with some of his rivals “tili the early hours of the morn- 
İııg" llıo night before, trying to hammer out a nevv platform on vvhich all of 
1 lu ‘111 could stand. The formula he produced, vvhich came to be knovvn as the 
r’onrlecıı Points of Mr. Jinnah, vvas opposed by Dr. Ansari, Tassaduq Ahmed 
klıan Slıvrvvani, Dr. Mohaınınad Alam, and Dr. Syed Mahmud, all of whom 
lıivorcd sııpporling tlıc Nehru report. Maniana Mohammad Ali, hovvever, 
Inlally disonchantecl vvith (Jandlü. .sııj^ported Jinnah “vvholeheartedly” that 
ı*vrning, "pnyiııg glovving trilmles” lo hi.s “nni(|iıe feat of .statesınanship and, 
İn a ligjıler vein, ealling liinı llu* ‘areh eomproniiser.' ”” jinnah vvas now try- 
lııp. 1(1 ııchicve vvillı İndia's Mn.slims vvlıal lıe lıad ııeeonıplİ.shed in 1910 vvith 
lln‘ enlii't' nalinMali.<il nıovcaııcnl İle Innk l)u< Aga Klıan'.s "Ihur prim'iplc.s,” 
pıilıiiml liıeın Uıgi'llıri' vvlllı iıl'. I )ı-llıl Muslini pıııposals ol 1927, lıınnım’red 
İl If'vv ıııoii' plıiııks «İllin elllıeı oıııi. ıiıııl lı<i|nvl II vvould lloııl. an ıiık İn vvlılelı 
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ali o£ them might survive the coming flood. Asaf AH and Dr. Saituddin 
Ritchlu joined, “believing it to be the best solution under the circumstances.” 
Hut thcrc was no enthusiasm for his makeshift craft, little chance that those 
ionrteen points^® would survive the first rough squalls of any storm-ravaged 
sca. Nor could his “coalition” hold together—even for one day. 

Next morning, the League was to have met at the Rowshan Theatre near 
Ajıncr Gate in Old Delhi, Jinnah was to have opened the meeting at 10:30 
A. M. but arrived late, doubtIess exhausted after the long night of bickering. 
I )r, Aıısari’s supporters were in the front rows, and “Dr. Alam forcibly oc- 
('U])ied the presidential chair. He presented a resolution approving the 
Nc'hnı Report, and called upon Tassaduq Ahmad Khan Sherwani to second 
il, The gathering, however, did not allow Dr. Alanı to conduet the proceed- 
iııgs'. Maulana Mohammad Ali demanded that he should vacate the chair. 


As Dr. Alam refused, the audience rushed towards the platform and a gen¬ 
eral melce folloıved.”“ Just then Jinnah arrived, and his appearance seemed 
lo have had some sobering effect; but gauging the futility of the enterprise 
on which he had embarked, he immediately adjourned the session without 
aUeınpting to move his fourteen points. Had the audience avvaiting him 
hocn less hostile, he had intended to introduce his many-pointed platform 
i)y admonishing them that if “the will of Müslim India” was to be “regis- 
lnr(!d, then it can only be accomplished by a united decision,”^^ 

No one was in a mood to listen. The Jinnah league had, in fact, ceased to 
<’xist, its last few meetings adjourned either for lack of a quorum or because 
ol \vild behavior. The rest of “Müslim India” was either within Congress, 
\vhcre Maulana Abul Kalam Azad remained, or impotently divided into 
snıaller and smaller “parties,” none of which attained more than provincial 
slııtus, Shafî’s league remained a force in the Punjab. Dr. Ansari convinced 


A,saf Ali and Choudhry Khaliquzzaman to help him start a new Nationalist 
Mu.slim party that wa.s influential in the United Provinces. The Aga Khan 
(ounded his ovrn All-India Müslim Conference, a continuing serninar of con- 
servatives such as Sir Fazl-i Husain, Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, and the 
nawab of Chhatari, It was less than three months since the All-Parties Müs¬ 
lim Conference, and they were ali running again, in difierent direetions. 
I Iow realistle were Jinnah’s prospects of pulling them back together? “Ex- 
cept for a few personal friends, such as Malik Barkat Ali, Abdul Matın 
(dıoudhry and Sir Mohanımad Yakub,” his loyal helper in running the 
League, Syed Sham.sul Haşan, rightly noted that “otliers svere rclııctant to 
v'Oi’k Nvıllı the Çııaid. II i,s siriet aKııclııııent to pıiııeiph's antl iıuh [Kuıdeut 
appruiu'lı (o pruhlctn.s na-ıc Ihu muin K'usons vvlıidı kc'pt llıe ollırr.s asvay 
li'uın hini.”'" 

|lıınnlı lııul ııu phırc lı ll lo Inm İnil İn his Hi'ilish lılı nd*. 'I'lıc polilieııl 
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climate in London was rapidly liberalizing, and his old Islington Commis- 
sion colleague, Ramsay MacDonald, was about to become Westmmster’s new 
polestar. That May the Tory government fell, and Prime Minister Mac¬ 
Donald appointed his Labour colleague, William Wedgwood Benn (1877- 
1961) (later Viscount Stansgate), secretary of State for India. Jinnah wasted 
no time, traveling to Simla as soon as he learned of the Labour victory, for 
“a long personal talk” with Lord Irwin,^^ The viceroy would be returning to 
London in a few weeks to meet with his new chiefs at Whitehall and 10 
Dovvning Street. Jinnah urged him to press for a strong declaration by the 
Home government that dominion status was the goal of British policy for 
India, suggesting a Round Table conference in London to draft such a 
constitution. 

But the “present system” was again coming under heavy siege. Gandhi 
had returned to Congress’s çenter stage during its final hours in Calcutta, to 
prepare to mount a new national Satyagraha campaign if Parliament failed 
to implement the Nehru report within the calendar year 1929. 

The Mahatma moved the Congress resolution accepting Motilahs report 
for one year only in order to avert a fight between the forces of Motilal and 
Jawaharlal on the Congress floor över whether the national goal should be 
dominion status or complete independence. “This Congress will adopt the 
[Nehı-u Report] constitution in its entirety if it is accepted by the British 
Parliament on or before December 31st, 1929,” that resolution stated, “hut 
iu the event of its non-acceptance by that date or its earlier rejeetion, Con¬ 
gress will organise a non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to 
refuse taxation and in such other manner as is settled.”^® Despite the sanetity 


of that resolution’s mover, Subhas Bose proposed an amendment, calling for 
■'complete independence” -Nvithout further delay. “What is the fundamental 
cimse of our political degıadation?” cried Bose, the future Indian National 
Anııy s netaji [“leader”] and later twice Congress president. ‘Tt is the slave 
ıııcntality. If you want to overeome this slave mentality, you -vviU do so only 
lıy in.spiring our countrymen with a desire for complete independence.”^® ile 
\vas chcered wildly. Young India was rcady to shed its blood for freedom. 
Tlıc clarkcst days of 1922 were by now forgotten. 

Ou Junc J9, 1929, Jinnah wrote to Ramsay MacDonald, his old friend 
ıiml tlıc ncw prime minister, “The present position is a very serious deadlock 
ııiHİ iF alIowcd to eoııtinuc it will, in my judgment, prove disastrous both to 


llıc inlcn^sts of India and Creat Britain.”^'^ ile then briefly outlined political 


events o! IİK' ])rcccding fcw ycur.s, c-sj^otially since the appointment of the 
Siiıion (;oıımıission and tlıc futility of avvaiting its report, since “So far as 
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thing that 1 would ask yon to consider is how best to restore that faith and 
revive the confidence of India in the İDona fides’ of Great Britain.”^® He 
warned that “there is a section in India that has already declared in favour 
of complete independence, and I may teli you without exaggeration that the 
movement for independence is gaining ground, as it is supported by the 
Indian National Congress.” To diminish the momentum of such a movement, 
which Jinnah considered no less dangerous a threat to India’s security than 
did the viceroy, he suggested as step one, a declaration “without delay” by 
His Majesty’s government that “Great Britain is unequivocally pledged to 
the policy of granting to India full responsible Government ■with Dominion 
status. The effect of such a declaration will be very far-reaching and go a 
great way to create a different atmospliere in the conntry.” As to practical 
actions to implement such a declaration, he urged his friend to “invite repre- 
sentatives of India, who would be in a position to deliver the goods (because 
completely unanimous opinion in India is not possible at present)” to Lon- 
don to meet with British officials tili they could reach a constitutional “solu- 
tion which might carry, to use the words of the viceroy, the ‘willing assent 
of the political India,’” The proposals thus formulated could then be placed 
before Parliament. 

Lord Irwin reached London at the same time as Jinnah’s letter and went 
directly to the India Office to meet with Wedgwood Benn, suggesting “the 
lwo ideas of Round Table Conference and formal declaration of Dominion 
Status as the goal of British policy for India.”^® The new secretary of State 
“vvas disposed to concur, but vvished to be satisfied that we were not going 
İK’hind the backs of Simon and his Commission, who were then preparing 
llıcir report, I accordingiy discussed both suggestions with Simon and was 
ınuch interested in his reaction to them,” Invinrecalled. 

Sonıewhat to my surprise, he at first savv no objeetion at ali to the 
declaration about Dominion Status, but felt difficulty about the 
Round Table Conference, principally on the ground that it would be 
likely to affect adversely the status of the Commission’s report, when 
it appeared, by making this only one among other papers that the 
Conference would presumably have before it. ... A littie later, 
again to my surprise, his position changed on both points, and I have 
always surmised that he was much influenced by Reading. Anyhow, 
vvhatever the carise, he finaîly expressed him.self satisfied with the 
Round Table Conference, and fell in \vitli the plan of an cKclmngo of 
letters with the Prime Minislcr, by rvhiclı tlıtı Confcrcm'i' vvonld a])- 
pcar as an idea jiut l)y llıe (!(Miıtııi.s,simı lo İliç (Jovi'nııiM'iıl and n'iulily 
acc(^))l(Xİ by llıcırı. on ilıc vcı-y proper gıoııııd af llıc ııci'd lo lake 
ac(‘oııııl of ılır lııdiim .SlıılcM as \vcll as ol İlil (Islı 1 udla.^" 
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So much for historic duplicity seeking to salvage Simon’s face. Aetual credit 
for both ideas belongs not to Irwm but to his new unacknovvledged adviser, 
Jinnah. 

Soothing Simon s ruffled featheıs took time, It "svas not until August 14 
that Ramsay MacDonald could reply in a “private letter.” 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I am very sorry, but owing to a mistake [sic] your letter of the 
19th of June vvas not put immediately before me. Let me say at önce 
how much I appreciate the spirit in which it vvas vvritten and how 
glad I vvould be to meet it in any way possible. The report of the 
Simon Commission you need have no hesitation in assuming was 
never intended to be anything more than advice given for the guid- 
ance of the Government and that the intention of the Government is, 
as soon as that report is in its hands, to consider it in the light of ali 
the facts. The suggestions which you make in your letter will be pon- 
dered över with a desire to use them in every way that circumstances 
will allow. But one thing I can say here,—because I have said it be¬ 
fore repeatedly and it stili remains the intention of the Government,— 
that we want India to enjoy Dominion status. 

There will probably be announcements made very soon regarding 
future proceedings.^’^ 

Jinnah vvas very pleased and optimistically replied on September 7, “If you 
curıy out my suggestion vvith vvhich I am glad to fînd that you are in ac- 
cord, it vvili öpen up a bright future for India and the name of Great Britain 
will go down in history as one nation that vvas ti'ue to its declarations.^^ 

Lord Irwin vvrote Jinnah from his “viceroy’s camp” the follovving month 
ıııınouncing that 


His Majesty’s Government are greatly concerned to find means by 
vvhiclı the broad question of British Indian constitutional advance 
ımıy be approached in co-operation vvith ali vvho can speak authori- 
lutively for British Indian opinion . . . and I am authorised to say 
İlmi iıı tİKî judgmcnt of His Majesty’s Government it is implicit in the 
ncclurıılion of 1917 that iho natural issue of India’s constitutional 
prognvss as tlu'i'c contcınplatcd is the attainment of Dominion Status. 
İn (İH^ full rcali.salion of (lıi.s jıolicy the States must ultimately have 
llıcir plııcc . , , and lü.s Majesty’s (iovcrnnıcnt accordingiy propose 
, , . lo invilc r<'pr(‘.scnlaliv(‘s ol (lilh'rcnl inlere,sis in Hrilislı India and 
ol ilıc huliıın Slıılıvs lo nicel llıriıı, .scpiinıli'lv or logcllıcr as circııın- 
Nİınıcc.s ıııav <l<'iıiıtıul, İn ıcgınıl bollı İıı liıili'.lı lıııliıı ınııl nlİ Ituliıl 
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problems. They hope thus to be able to submit eventually to Parlia- 
ment proposals commanding a wide raeasure of general assent^^ 

The first steps that would lead to three majör Round Table conferences 
in London were thus taken, and Jinnah was not only the prime minister’s 
personal friend and adviser in initiating that complex process, but had now 
become the viceroy’s key emissary as well. 

Irwin s historic statement appeared on the front page of every majör In- 
dian newspaper on November 1, 1929. Jinnah was in Bombay that day and 
met with eighteen others in Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s chambers to issue a 
joint public statement in response to Irwin’s announcement, welcomed as a 

fundamental change of procedme whereby the representatives of 
India will be invited to meet His Majesty’s Government in conference 
for the purpose of arriving at the greatest possible measure of agree- 
ment regarding the proposals to be submitted to Parliament for the 
attainment of Dominion Status by India and thereby reaching a solu- 
tion which might carry the willing assent of political India. 


Sarojini Naidu, Bhulabhai Desai, Sir Homi P. Mody, Chagla, Kanji Dwar- 
kudas, and his brother were among those who signed that statement, In New 
Delhi, at a meeting chaired by Motilal Nehru, inciuding thirty leaders of 
nıany parties other than Congress, a “policy of general conciliation” was 
c'allcd for, together with the grant of “general aranesty” for political prison- 
crs, and the “predominant rcpresentation” of the Indian National Congress 
ut the forthcoming Round Table conference. This leaders’ Manifesto, as it 
soon came to be called, further insisted that “the [Round Table] Conference 
is (o meet not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be established but to 
franıo a scheme of Dominion Constitution for India.” 

No .sooner did Jawaharlal Nehru sign that Manifesto than he regretted 
<Ioing so, however, instead of vvalking out with Subhas Bose and his com- 
rades. Fceling himself “an interloper,” Jawaharlal now vvanted to “resign” 
İroni (h(! pro.sidentship of Congress, which he had just accepted. Gandhi 
ı•<^s]) 01 Kl<!d to Javvaharlal’s anxious ambivalence by insisting: “You must not 
ı•(•sign ... it wi]l affect the national cause. There is no hurry and no prin- 
('ij)l(‘ ut stak(î. Abont ihe crown, no onc else can wear it. It never was to be 
İl <‘rown of j'o.se.s, Ret il hc ali thorn.s noNV.”^** Nehru did not, in fact, resign, 


İmt his cıııotionııl llıreat of rcsignation slillened both Gandhi and Motilal in 
llıeir i'csolve lo sİiiikI lıy ihe leaders' maiiire.slo as the ııiost lluıy w()u]d bc 
vvilliııg lo (lo 1))' way ol “aeeomınodııiiııg” ihe viceroy and His Majesty's gov- 
enıment, Irvviıı. lıoNvevei'. Iıııd .seetıi'rd as ınııch |>i()inise ol elıaiıge a,s llaınsay 
MacDonald wa,s |)i(-|)aiiMİ İn olleı, |iııiıııh, llu ırlıııe, ioitıııl lılnısell in lh(> 
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unenviable, yet not unfamiliar position, of having to try to bridge the gap 
remaining between both sides. 

Jinnah, Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Sapru, and Patel met with Irwin at the 
viceroy’s house in New Delhi at 4:30 p.m. on December 23, 1929. Irwin had 
just returned from his viceregal tour that moming, and, as his train ap- 
proached Delhi station, a bomb exploded under one of its carriages. Fortu- 
nately, neither the viceroy nor his escort was injured. Gandhi was first to 
speak that afternoon, expressing “the horror he and those v/ho accompanied 
him felt at the attempt on His Excellency’s train,” offering “congratulations 
on Their Excellencies’ escape.”^® He then asked Lord Irwin whether the 
interpretation of his announcement published in the Congress leaders’ mani¬ 
festo (“The [Round Table] Conference is to meet ııot to discuss when Do¬ 
minion Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion Con¬ 
stitution for India.”) was accurate. Gandhi exp]ained that “unless agreement 
was reached on this point he felt it fruitless to proceed to any other ques- 
tions.” Irwin insisted “he thought that the wording of his announcement 
made the position plain.” The object of the conference “was to thresh out 
the problems which arose out of His Majesty’s Government’s definite declara- 
tion of policy.” He then quickly added that here at last was a chance “of 
cloing something big and the danger of losing a great opportunity,” It “was 
obviously impossible to lay it down that the Conference was to draft any 
particular Constitution,” Irwin argued, but “it would have the fullest oppor- 
lıınity to discuss any proposals put before it. He emphasized that the Confer¬ 
ence would be absolutely free. . . . There would be no closure to the freest 
(liscussion; the Conference would not, he took it, proceed to definite voting, 
but wouId rather follow the lines of the Imperial Conference, a record being 
kopt of the general sense of the members.” 


Mr. Gandhi felt that the Imperial Conference was on a different foot- 
ing. There all the parties to the discussions were more or less of one 
ınind. At the Indian Conference this would not be so. However much 
they argued they could not reach a policy which wouId be acceptable 
to all.27 


It wus a remarkably prophetic conciusion, coming as it did almost eigh- 
li’cn years prior to partition and anticipating hundreds of thousands of man- 
lıotırs Nvasted on conferences and in cabinets, and millions of futile words, 
vvİM'lher j)rinl(^cl on jıarclnnent or paper. Gandhi admitted there could be no 
iK'tıaıl voting tıl llıc conlorcııee; bul lıe argıK'd that unle.ss tho establishment 
(il (loıııinion .slaln.s could hc''pK'sıııncd as mı itntıu'diuU^ resul! of th(; Con- 
l('r(‘n('(<.’' lıe could ııol lakı' parl İn il. İle (İ4'nuni(lc(l 'Voıııplclc l'r('('doın at 
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önce” and said India was capable of “solving her own problem of defence.” 
Motilal agreed, adding that “British people exaggerated the difficulties in 
ihc way of Dominion Status for India. There was no difRculty about having 
full Dominion Status at önce, though he did not mean that the Indian form 
of it vvould necessarily be exactly the same as any particular form of Do¬ 
minion Status already in existence.”^® 

Lord Irwin thought that ‘unreasonable” and looked to Jinnah and Sapru 
ili llıis point for more effective support. Both “reasoned at some length with 
Mr. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru. They argued that those who went to 
tİK' Cj'onference vvould be at liberty to propose Dominion Status, Supposing 
İroni the opposite side somebody pointed out the difficulties, that would at 
Icik.sl narrovv’ the issucs, and the true function of the Conference would be 
to (liscuss the difficulties in the way of immediate conferment of full Domin¬ 
ion Stnttıs and to argue about safeguards.”^^ But Gandhi and Motilal re- 
ıııaiıu^d true to their promise to Javvaharlal and others who had signed the 
Delhi manifesto, refusing to attend another conference to “argue” about 
l.s.sııes '‘ımacceptable” to ali the parties with their divergent perspectives. 

l*ıınfHt Motilal Nehru gave it as his opinion that no Indian would be 
.salisfîcd with less than Dominion Status. He saw no difficulties in the 
\vay liimself. But if there were any, they could be solved after the 
t:(‘ntral point was admitted; India could solve them for herself. The 
vvholo crııx was the transference of power from Great Britain to 

İIKİİU.’*'’ 


The Iıitterness and cold inflexibility later noted by those vvho were to 
ıın'cl vvilh Jinnah emerged in the wake of this aborted conference more than 
as Ihc aftennath of Ruttie’s death. Önce again he had permitted his hopes 
lo tak{‘ vving, for what he had “arranged,” after ali, was no negligible affair. 
llu had (‘xtracted from Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Irwin no ordinary 
pi'onılst'. Willun fîvc ycars, perhaps India could have taken her place beside 
(,'anaılu and Australia as an independent dominion helping “the progress of 
Ihc Nvorld al large,” as Jinnah put it to the prime minister, vvhom he had also 
a.ssui’t'd “a gnnıt succcs.s” in response to his announcement. And he had ac- 
lııully lırought Ihom ull into the same room, though that alone had taken 
ulıuosl (wo ınoııllıs of “negotiating,” Then to watch everything disintegrate 
lıclbrk! Ihf sloııc wsıll ('iccted l)y Gandhi and Motilal as spokesmon for Ja- 
vvulıurlal and lıis Iricnds—hovv else conld it leuvc Jimialj İnil bitter? Tired, 
hVıı.slnıU'd. I''ııri(iıı,s. Alonc and billiT. I !<' undctslood ın'rcisciy wlıal Motilal 
mcant ^vh<•ı^ he siii<l llıal lıc suw no tlilfii'iıllio.s in llu' \vuy lo winoing do- 
ıninion slulııs. (âımllıl had l>('i'n ıııoıc İm llııiglıl, iıısiıl iıi|>, (here wa,s, in facl, 
"Ilır lııi'k ol uııity” ıııııl dilil ıhıl |ii'i-si'iıl a ıııolılmn, Molllal. Itovvrver. wa.s 
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not even prepared to concede that a “Müslim problem” existed, even as his 
son vvould stili refuse to admit it eight years later. Jinnah knevv how much 
they resented him. His mere presence in so select a group, though he had 
been the most instrumental in bringing it together, must have been singu- 
larly offensive to Motilal, for Jinnah was the living reminder to him of vvhy 
the constitution” he had labored so hard to vvrite last year vvas about to 
pass into the trash bin of history. Nor could Jinnah have helped feeling as 
the sun set upon that long and vveary afternoon that he vvas, at heart, closer 
to Lord Irvvin than to Motilal or the Mahatma seated beside him, He had 
no Muslim League left to meet vvith this year. Nor vvould the ocean novv 
dividing him from Congress ever be bridged again, 

Congress met that vveek in Lahore, The “complete independence” (puma 
stoarai) resolution passed at this Congress marked a radical departure for 
the Indian nationalist movement, novv in its forty-fourth year, This vvould be 
the last annual session of Congress held during the Christmas holiday, Presi- 
dent Javvaharlal Nehru announced, “Inasmuch as the Congress is intended 
to be representative of the poor masses, and inasmuch as the holding of the 
Congress at the end of December involves very considerable expense to the 
poor people in providing for extra clothing for themselves and is othervvise 
inconvenient to them.” The revolutionary changes initiated by Gandhi a 
decade earlier had matured to the point vvhere Congress and its younger 
generation of leadership vvanted no longer to be tied in any vvay to the 
British Empire, its habits, institutions, traditions, or timetable. Sunday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1930, vvas proelaimed Turna Sıvaraj Day by the Working Committee 
of Congress, and a resolution stating that “We believe . . . that India must 
sever the British conneetion and attain Puma Svvaraj or Complete indepen¬ 
dence”®’- vvas posted and read out to millions aeross the subeontinent. 

From his lofty, lonely Malabar Hili home, Jinnah vvatched the rising of 
this nevv revolutionary tide lash against official indifference and repression, 
massed like mighty breakvvaters athvvart every gatevvay to India, The irre- 
si.stible force of those vvaves vvould keep shattering themselves against these 
iııimovable objects tili the tide turned back again, Imperceptibly, the roeks 
vvould erode or shift, some vvould settie and others sink. With the next high 
tide more of the ocean vvould break through, and stili more vvith the tide 
aflcr. Jinnah wa.s vvearicd, bored by the futility of it ali. Was it perhaps time 
lor ilim to abandon India altogcther, for vvhat really kept him there? He 
<ıoııl(l prac'tic(> lavv jıı.st a.s oasily in Lonelon, confining himself to appeals 
Inlorc lli(‘ l’rivy Couııcil, if İm liked. TIum'o vvere cnongh such briefs in his 
ıc'iıdı, and llıcy vvmıltl prove jtı.sl as n'vvardiiıg—aml far kvss c’xbau.sling, 

jlntıalı blıııiK'd (aııııllıi “lor llıis su(!d<'iı oıılbursl of poliHc'ul hvsleria,” as 
lu' ]»ıılıli('Iy rlıni'iu'l«'ri/.('d Ilır lu’vv ( İoiii'k's.s |)rognuıı.“^ Sii)m'ii ııgıaa'd, vvril- 
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ing Jinnah on January 5, 1930, “I have today read your interview in the 
Press. I entirely agree with you. The Congress has göne mad, but the •vvorst 
of it is that in its madnes.s it is going to involve the country in disaster.”^® 
Sir Tej was ready to start afresh, enthusiastically adding; “We raust act and 
act together and with a determination that we will solve our differences. I 
have no doubt that on this occasion you can be of the gi’eatest possible use 
to the country.” He wanted to organize another all-parties conference and 
assured Jinnah, “I personally think that we should not find it difficult to 
bring about a settlement of the Hindu Mohamedan question. But without 
flattering you I do say that it is impossible to get a settlement effected with- 
out your cooperation and guidance.” Jinnah agreed to give it a try, as did 
Shafi and Mahmudabad. Hindu Mahasabha leaders were also willing to join 
such a conference, after much persuading and cajoling by Sapru. Jinnah 
selected most of the Müslim representatives to the conference in Delhi that 
met on February 26, 1930, More than fifty delegates were invited, including 
leading Liberals, Mahasabhites, Christians, Anglo-Indians, and Madras Jus- 
tice party “Untouchables” as well as Müslim leaguers. Early in February 
Jinnah met with Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hindu Mahasabha’s leader in 
the assembly, to discuss communal problems and felt “the atmosphere has 
improved” for possible settlement. Yet nothing had really changed since 
February 1928, except that Congress was not in attendance at the latest 
futile “all-parties” conference, 

Jinnah had not expected much of Saprus conference; rather he focused 
his own attention on the London arena and pressed Irwin to announce an 
opening date of the Round Table conference, urging the viceroy to send out 
ofEcial invitations. 


The Mahatma had almost completed his heroic march from Sabarmati 
to the sea where he then symbolically made salt in öpen violation of the 
British salt monopoly, launching a new nationwide Satıjagraha. Jinnah 
feared that the rising tides of Satıjagraha and British repression would serve 
only to destroy the fragile constitutional craft he had launched, even before 
it could clear Bombay’s harbor. Why would îrvvin not commit himself to a 
date? His legal instinct sensed the viceroy v/as trying to back away from 
signing the contract they had orally agreed upon. Called back to Sukkar for 
the Pir Pagaro appeal, Jinnah wrote from the circuit house there to Lord 
Irwin on April 26. Two weeks later Irwin replied, reporting that the Round 
Table conference was set to start in October, asking what Jinnah thought of 
holding the Simla assembly session in July instead of the usual Septcmber. 
Jinnah felt “no uscful purpose will bc scrved” with .such a session at ali. 


Aııyway, most of llıc asscınlıly's clccU’d mombiTS had ı•(^sigıı('d in raspon.sc 


lo (kongre,ss’,s boyc'oll 


i’UİI. Hııl. İli' \vi'Oİ(' li'vvin İroni Simi, "I llıiıık I slıall 
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get back to Bombay about the end of this month, and if it would süit you, 
I can run up to Simla for a few days in the Brst week of June.”^^ 

Gandhis march, from his ashram in Ahmedabad 240 miles south to 
Dandi on the sea, had started March 12 and ended April 5, with the eyes of 
the world focused upon this latter-day Moses leading his “children of India” 
out of bondage. April 6 was the date set by Gandhi for the “simultaneous 
beginning” of the nationwide Satıjagraha, when hundreds of thousands of 
Indians broke the government’s salt tax monopoly law by “stealing” natural 
salt for themselves from India’s thousands of miles of coastline. “There is no 
alternative but for us to do something about our troubles and sufferings and 
hence we have thought of this salt tax,” Mahatma Gandhi said, speaking at 
Surat on April 1, Gandhi was arrested on May 5 and taken to Poona’s Yera- 
vda prison, which he renamed “palace” and “mandir” (“temple”) in his 
letters. 

Less than two weeks after entering prison, the Mahatma wrote to Lord 
Irrvin, addressing him as “Dear Friend,” and began to negotiate with him, 
reiterating the “eleven points”^® he had communicated to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in January, Nvhich he deemed essential prerequisites to calling off 
his “civil disobedience” campaign before it had started, The first of these 
rvas “Total prohibition,” the fourth called for “Abolition of the Salt Tax”; 
others demanded “Reduetion of Land Revenue at least by 50 per çent and 
making it subject to Legislative control,” “Reduetion of Military expenditure 
at least by 50 per çent to begin with,” “Reduetion of salaries of the highest 
gı-ade Services by half or less,” “Proteetive tariff on foreign cloth,” amnesty 
for political prisoners, abolition of the Criminal Intelligence Division of 
poliçe, “or its popular control,” and the issuance of “licenses to use fire-arms 
lor self-defense, subject to popular control.” In a prison interview he granted^ 
Gandhi insisted: 


I have taken what has been called a mad risk. But it is a justifîable 
risk. No great end has been achieved without incurring danger ... I 
am an optimist. In forty years of struggle I have frequently been told 
I was attempting the impossible, but invariably I proved the con- 
trary.30 

Soon after that intervievv appeared in the press, Sapru and Jayakar 
laıııjchc.d tlıoiı- “pcacc mi.ssion” with the viceroy s private approval. Jinnah 
liopcd Irvviu was not going “snft” on the eve of the Round Table conference 
İH' (i<)w vimved ıı.s hı.s only ray c)f political liglıt, guarding it with almost 
pnıpricUıry j('aloıı,sy. “1 anı very anxi(uı.s llıal th(‘ naınes of (he representa- 
vvlıo ai'(' goiiig lo lu' iıiviled (o Ilır (!onl(Ten<'(‘ .slıoııld not l)(^ pıtb- 
llsİK'd lill IİH' riKİ ol Aııgıı.sl or Ilır Iprglımlng ol S<’pl<'iııl kt and I may re- 
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{|ncst you to let me see the list of the invitees before you finally decide upon 
lluî names, so that I may be in a position to make such suggestions as it may 
sirikc ine. Of course it will be for you ultimately to decide who should be 
iıivitod. This can be done while I am at Simla.”®’’ The viceroy had insisted 
011 lıaving his assembly meet in Simla that July despite Jinnah’s advice to 
IİK' contrary. Jinnahs relationship with Irwin thus becanıe increasingiy inti- 
Mialo but did not always run smoothiy. Both gaunt, elegant, and punctilious, 
lİK’SO two men werc so alike they must havc found onc another at onco 
ıılirac.'tive and exasperating. 

Sapru and Jayakar came to the Yeravda prison to meet with Gandhi on 
Joly 23-24, and the Mahatma wrote a ‘note” for hand delivery by the vice¬ 
roy’s <’tuissaries to Motilal and Jawaharlal in Naini prison, stating that his 

jKTsonal position is that if the Round Table Conference is restricted to 
u discussion of safeguards that may be necessary in connection with 
(ilil Self-Govemment during the period of transition, I should have no 
objcH'tion, it being understood that the question of independence 
slıoııld not be ruled out if anybody raises it. I should be satisfied be- 
l'orc! I could endorse the idea of the Congress attending the Confer- 
about its who]c composition.^® 


Gaııdlıi s(;nt a covering letter to Motilal on the same day, adding, “My posi¬ 
tion is osscntially awkward. . . . But after ali, Javvaharlal’s must be the final 
voic’(\ You and I can only give our advice to him.”®® Then Sapru and Jayakar 
nu't with both Nehrus in Naini on July 27-28, Motilal’s health had deterio- 
rnlcd .since his incarceration in June; he ran a high fever during the long 
int(‘rvicws with the two peace missionaries. The elder Nehru did not live 
ıtnolhor ycar. 

On July 28 Irwin wrote Jinnah to inform him of the Labour government’s 
docision tü invite members of London’s Liberal and Conservative opposition 
|)iırli<\s to tho Round Table. Jinnah wrote him in reply, stressing, “May I 
om‘<ı ınore lirge you not to forget the suggestion I made in the course of our 
eonvor.sation at Simla that Your Excellency should do your utmost to ar- 
raııgt' and be present in London at the time of the Conference? I am more 
ıın.\ions and more convinced than ever that it is absolutely essential to the 
.snccoss of liîc Gojıfcroncc.”'*" Jinnah also pressed in this letter for the release 
ol more prisonors, cspccially Khan Abdul Gaflioor (Ghaflfar) Khan, one of 
İli,s l\vo rcconııiKMich'd dologııtcî.s to the conference from the North-West 
l''ronlier l’roviiK'<‘, Mıoııglı ıı.s Jinnah ııoU^d. he “has no or very littic knowl- 
of Ihıglislı langujıge.’' Tlıal “Lion of llıe lıVonli(‘r" was, how(!Vor, the 
ınosl popıdıır Inıdrr ııl llıe rnlhnırs and woııl(l bi'coıııe a .slaııneh Gongro.ss 
İli İV, snıın lo be İm ilet I .e. llıi' ''I''t'oıılli'i Gıiııdlıl,'' 
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Sapru returned to Naini prison on August 8 to inform the Nehrus that 
Lord Irwin had “no objeetion” to sending them to Poona to meet Avith 
Gandhi in Yeravda. Two days later a special train rushed them to Maha- 
rashtra, and from August 13-15 Congress’s three leaders met with Sapru 
and Jayakar inside the Mahatma’s “palace temple” celi. Several other mem¬ 
bers of the Congress party’s working committee, including Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Sarojini Naidu, joined them. On August 15 the Congress prisoners 
wrote to Sapru and Jayakar, conciuding that “the time is not yet ripe for 
securing a settlement honourabe for our country.”^^ 

Jinnah’s anxiety över the fate of his conference mounted as he follovved 
news reports of the Yeravda prison “all-parties” conference, from which he 
and the Müslim Leaguc by his own choice were excludcd. Hc wrote again 
to Irwin on August 19 what was a most remarkable letter not only for the 
impatience and irascibility bordering on petulance it revealed, but because 
it refleeted what was actually a reversal of roles, with Jinnah urging the vice¬ 
roy to be more “firm and definite” in his dealings Nvith Indian nationalists.^^ 

Jinnah had taken upon himself, as it were, the full burdens of viceroy 
and secretary of State, internalizing those roles in what he truly believed to 
be the best interests, not only of the Müslim minority, but of the entire 
population of India, Great Britain, and, indeed, the world. He considered 
Gandhi quite mcntally unbalanced by now, believed Jawaharlal Nehru a 
dangerous young radical, whose judgment could not be trusted, and knew 
that Motilal’s fever v’as higher since the Yeravda “summit.” He sensed that 
the older Nehru s will had fallen hostage to his son’s more powerful resolve 
to march toward “complete independence.” Isolated, cut off from the “peace 
talks” entirely, Jinnah saw no ray of hope left in India, only in the distant 
glow of London’s Round Table conference, the thoughts of which sus- 
lained him. 

Lord Irwin wrote to Sapru and Jayakar from his viceregal lodge in Simla 
on August 28: 


I fcar as you will no doubt recognize that the task you had voluntarily 
undertaken has not been assisted by the letter you have received from 
tho Congress leaders. In view both of the general tone by vvhich that 
hîltcr is iııspirod and of its contents, as also of its blank refusal to 
rocogni/c; tlıc gravc injnıy to vvhich the country has been subjected by 
lİK' (k)ngr{‘s.s j)()licy, not tlıc least in the ec^nomic field, I do not think 
uny ıı.solu! pınposo vvonicl be sorved by my atteınpting to deal in de- 
lail vvillı llıe sııgg(!.sti(iıı.s tlıoro nıado and 1 must frankly say I regard 


(lisen,ssion on llıe bmsis oi llıe projıosals conlııiıu'd in llıe letter as im- 


|iossll)le, I lıojıe if yon de.sire lo see llıe (loııgi'es.s l(M(li‘i's again yoı 


\vlll nmke llıls jilıuiı,'" 
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So cııclccl Round One of the peace talks. Irwin wrote to notify Jinnah of his 
lii'iıı rt'sponse on September 1. Jinnah’s reply a week later continued to 
sotmd İlke a communication from a higher ofEcial to his subordinate: “I am 
İn rceeipt of yours of the İst September, 1930 and 1 thank you very much 
lor it. This is just to inform you that 1 am going to Sind on a professional 
«’ngugoment tonight and shall return to Bombay on the 18th or 19th. I have 
ııow booked my passage for the 4th October in view of the fact that the 
{ItJiıfc'rence does not meet tül the middle of November. More when I 
ıi'lunı. 

1 lo had much to arrange in what was to be his last full month in India 
hır .scveral years. Almost thirty-five years had göne by since his return from 
I .oıulon to make Bombay his home. The would-be thespian had reached 
Nlai'doMi as Bombay’s most successful barrister, a viceroy’s alter ego, and the 
pıiıno minister’s friend. İt was time to go back then to London—not to retire 
ı-siiflly, hnt to settie in and to enjoy an atmosphere less frenzied, less peril- 
(ins ıhan İndia’s had become. Ever guarded and secretive about his private 
lih', jiınıah made no pronouncement of future plans on the eve of his de- 
|iııı hır(‘. Those who knew him assumed, of course, that he was merely pack- 
lııg in prtparation for the Round Table conference. But he was planning his 
ııc',\l step up the ladder of the law, to transfer his practice entirely to appeals 
ln'lonı Tamdon’s Privy Council, the highest court in the empirc. In mid- 
Aııgusl İKî had invited Dr, Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) to preside över 
IİH' Mıısliın Leagues annual session, which he would not himself attend. He 
luul lost almost as much faith in his Müslim colleagues as in the Hindus. 
'l'İK'y i'ould agree on virtually nothing. Jinnah was fed up with petty con- 
(llcl.s and nights of endless argument. The Round Table would serve as the 
srlliııg lor his final act on British Indias political stage. And should the 
<'uı tuiıı lİKTc descend on a flop, at least that would leave him in London. 
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London 
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Jinnah had sailed aboard the P.&O. Viceroy of India, leaving Bombay on 
October 4, 1930. As the first stroke of noon reverberated from Big Ben on 
November 12, 1930, King Emperor George V, standing before his throne in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, inaugurated the first Round Table 
conference on India, with his message being broadcast throughout the world 
by wireless. Rays of morning sun filtered through the high stained-glass win- 
dows of that cathedrallike hail filled with the fifty-eight well-dressed dele- 
gates from British India, among whom stood Jinnah, the Aga Khan, Sapru, 
Jayakar, and sixteen “lepresentatives” of the Indian states, inciuding Patiala 
and Baroda, Bhopal, and Alwar in his vivid green turban, plus a phalanx of 
oflicials led by Prime Minister MacDonald, Mr. Benn, and Lord Sankey, the 
chancellor of the lords. Ex-viceroys Hardinge and Reading were there, as 
were the prime ministers of most dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
ali of whom remained standing during His Majesty’s brief address. King 
(îoorge departed as soon as he conciuded his speech. The maharaja of 
l’atiala, the chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, then proposed that Prime 
Minister MacDonald take the chair of the conference, and the Aga Khan 
seconded the motion, which was carried by acclamation. Liberal V. S. Srina- 
vusa Sa.stri spoke first for the British Indian delegation, Then Jinnah, as 
spoko.sınan for the sixteen Mu.slim delegates, rose, introducing -svhat the 
'l'lmcs rc'portccl as “Ihc first suggcstion of controversy,” “I am glad, Mr. 


IVc.sidcııt [ MacDonald 1, lliat you rofcrrod to the fact that ‘the declarations 
uıado by Hrilislı sovercigiıs and .slati'sıııoıı fronı time to time that Great 
Mi'iluhı's work in ladin vva.s to prepare lı«*r for .si'H-govcnıınmıt Tıave bcen 
plalıı.' . . . Hııl I ınast oınphıiNİ/ı- llıııl İndin ııi)\v (■x|h'('Is Innıslalioıı and 
lıdlIlıiK'iıt ol lİK'sr' drclııi'allotı.s iıılo iu-(lon.‘*' 
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'l'his was a stage more glorious than any he had ever spoken from before, 
lluî culınination, not simply of a year-and-a-half’s lobbying and labor from 
ImH a world away, but of his current political career. To utter a few adula- 
lory platitudes as timorous Sastri had done, to say nothing of substance, 
nolhiııg ınomentous or historic, was unthinkable for Jinnah. Emphasizing as 
lıc already had the need for “action” was electrifying enough for most of 
llu‘ 111 . ınorc than any of the princes who had preceded him dared, but Jinnah 
lıiKİ a slill more povverful bombshell to drop in that ha]lowed hail. “In con- 
f'lıısion,” hc said, “I must express my pleasure at the presence of the Do¬ 
minion Ih-ime Ministers and representatives. I am glad that they are here to 
u'iltK's.s the birth of a new Dominion of India which would be ready to 
ıımrclı along with them within the British Commonwealth of Nations.” Did 
mıy ol ihose who heard him dream it would, in fact, be Jinnah’s destiny to 
IriKİ ınıoihor as yet unborn dominion into that commonwealth? 

(-’ei'hıinly not Sir Malcolm Hailey, ex-governor of the Punjab as well as 
ol İliç United Provinces, the government of India’s senior consultative official 
İli IİK' c’onference. 

“A.s a whole the Moslems seem up to the present to be fairly well com- 
bincd,” Hailey reported to Lord Irwin from Whitehall. “The Aga Khan 
«loc.s not give them a lead, but professes himself willing to follovv the 
nmjority. Jinnah is of course a good deal mistrusted; he did not at the 
opcning of the Conference say -svhat his party had agreed, and they 
are a liltlc sore in consequence. He declined to give the Conference 
SocTctanat a copy of his speech in advance as ali the others had done. 

Ihıl Ihcn Jinnah of course was always the perfect littie bounder and 
a,s ,slipp(;ry as the eels which his forefathers purveyed in Bombay 
market.’’^ 


Tlıc conference reconvened in St. James’s Palace on the afternoon of 
Moııduy, Novenıl)er 17, The night before, Jinnah, Shafi, and the Aga Khan 
lıiMİ inci witlı Sapnı, Setalvad, Jayakar, and Dr. B. S. Moonje, Nagpur’s 
|||'^•si(lcnl uf llui Hindu Mahasabha, in the nawab of Bhopal’s London resi- 
ıli‘iu'<' 011 Upp<‘r Brook Street.^ They had achieved “a surface harmony,” as 
IİK’ Aga Khan put it, “but underneath there were deep and difficult rifts of 
M'iılimcni and ol outlook whose effect was bound to be felt.** Nothing had 
clıangcKİ. jiııııalı aıı<l ıno.st of the Mu.sliırıs wanted ali of his fourtecn points, 
oııly lıall of vvliicii Sapnı and Setalvad wcre ready to concede, and none of 
U’liiclı jayakar or Mooııjo wouIıl iiılly uccept. 

As linnah iıatl Icarcd, llıc confcnuK'c proved ınuch loo largo, l'hcre was 
liıiM’ ıııılv lor (lirce addri's.scs to (lıc lirsi plcnaiT .scssioıı, .six on Ihı- ııcxt day, 
and loıır on (lıc lliird. Tlıosc spri'clıc.s wcı<' .so prolix, rcıltındaııl, and rlu'- 
loıli'id ilmi lıılııi'i' slıılcııii'iıls vvere •.lıirlK' llıııifcd )ı\ (lıc <‘lııiiı lo no ıııorc^ 
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than ten minutes, for it soon became obvious to everyone that precious 
time was being frittered away listening to oft-repeated arguments, \vhile the 
magic moment of world interest and attention was being wasted. Virtually 
ali the Indian speeches, however, echoed a single theme—the “whole future” 
was at stake. “The time has long since passed by when India could be told 
to hold its soul in patience,”® as Sapru put it. And speaking for the princes, 
the gaekwar of Baroda was even more forthright. Even Sir Muhammad 
Shafi warned against further “tardy measures.” But Lord Peel (1867- 
1937), former secretary of state for India under Baldwin’s Tory government 
from 1922-24, who led the Conservative party’s delegation, ignored ali the 
appeals, urgent, impassioned, and quite accurate though they proved to be, 
arguing for ünplementation of the tiınid Simon Commission proposals. 

Jinnah spoke for only ten minutes on November 20 but addressed him¬ 
self directly to Lord Peel, insisting that the Simon Commission’s Report 
was “dead.” He spelled out in his brief address, moreover, what was later to 
become his sh-ategy for achieving Pakistan, Evelyn Wrench subsequently 
reported that when he asked Jinnah “when he first got the vision of Pakistan 
... he told me it was in 1930,”® but there is no evidence that he seriously 
contemplated leading the struggle toward its attainment as yet. Two points 
he made at the Round Table in November 1930, however, offer important 
insights into his strategic thinking on the subject. “. . . 1 have no hesitation 
in conceding this proposition—that yoıı [Great Britain] have a great interest 
in India, both commercial and political, and therefore you are a party, if I 
may say so, gravely interested in the future constitution of India. But . . . 
I want you equally to concede that we have a greater and far more vital 
interest than you have, because you have the financial or commercial in¬ 
terest and the political interest, but to us it is ali in ali.” And as to the ques- 
lion of “parties,” Jinnah stated that . . there are four main parties sitting 
round the table now. There are the British party, the Indian princes, the 
ITindus and the Musliıns.”^ 

Jinnah had long recognized a wide range of Müslim special interests, 
ııceds, and demands, but this was a new departure and became a majör 
ihcme of his Pakistan strategy, that is, that the Muslims were a “party,” a 
(listinet bloc, separate from, if not actually equal to, the Hindus, the princes, 
and the British. His sccond point was at least as important but remained 
slill a vciled \varning, a threat construed by most xvho heard it as nothing 
ınorc Ihan Jinııah’s “langııugc of the lıargainer,” the şort of thing a scion of 
'■(M'l-pnrvcyor.s” nıiglıt liglılly say. Hc warn(’d lluU unless thi.s Round Table 
iH'golialcd a “.scllh-ıııcııl" lo “sali.sry llıc ii.spiralioiıs of fndia” llıcn tlıc 
si’vcııly ıııillicn Mııslinı.s luıd ali ollıcr.s wlıo lm<l "kepi alooP' nıiglıt bc 
Icnijilctl lo "(olır llıc ■'ıınıı co npı-t'Mİlon movenıcol,'' 
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Jinnah then stated “the Cardinal principle,” which he hoped British mem- 
İKTS of the conference -vvould keep uppermost in mind, that “India -vvants 

10 !)(î ınistress in her own housc; and I cannot conceive of any constitution 
llııU you ınay frame which will not transfer responsibility in the Central 
(Jovornment to a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature.”® It was, he 
»rgucd, the least that •would now sufEce to satisfy political leaders through- 
oııl the subcontinent, those who came to London, as well as those who 
l>a(l rc’inained in British India’s crowded prison celis. He reminded Mac- 
Dotmld that two years earlier, at a Labour conference, the future prime 
ııiinLsIcr had said, “I hope that within a period of months, rather than years, 
lİKTt; will be a new Dominion added to the Commonwealth of our nations, 

11 Dominion of another racc, a Dominion that will fînd self-rcspcct as an 

vvithin the Commonwealtlı—I refer to India.” Trenchantly, he added, 
"Sltıc(^ 1928 two years have passed.”® 

Jiımııh was assigned to the federal structure subcommittee chaired by 
l.ord Saııkey, before which he and Shafi both “made it clear” that “no con- 
slItııUon vvould work unless it embodied provisions which gave a sense of 
sc-oıırily to the Muslims and other minorities.”^^ Hailey reported to Irvvin 
ııllcr Iho failure of every London attempt at resolving the Hindu-Muslim 
roııdict, on Dccember 4, 9, and 15. The last of these meetings was at the 
|nim<’ ministcr’s country house, Chequers, to which “Ilindus and Muslims 
ıu'<* bciiıg conveyed in motor-buses,” wrote Hailey on the 13th. “I had a long 
laik vvillı .sonıe of them last night. . . . So far as one can prophesy, the in- 
• licutioııs arc that the Muslims will give up separate electorates but will 
g('l a baro majority in the Punjab and Bengal and vveightage in the other 
l'ıoviuc'o.s,”*’ Ilailey’s predictions proved prematüre. “The Muslims, acting 
İMİ ıi’iuiwod prcssure from India, now refuse to go back on their insistence 
on st'paralo elcclorates and demand not only these but ali the terms which 
ila')' havc iııcluded in their fourteen points. The Hindus, led by Moonje, 
wcııl !)a(;k on their agreemeııt to concede the fourteen points. There was, 
ili lıu’l, a C'Om])lote dcadlock.”^^ Ramsay MacDonald was so depressed by 
ılın (!h('{[uor.K fin.sco that he decided to turn to Lord Wilhngdon (1866— 
HMI), llu’iı govornor-gcneral of Canada, for help in augmenting a new 
loııglı liuo tovviud India. Irvvins term as viceroy expired in April 1931, and 
on I )<*o(‘iul)or 23, 1930, Britain’s prime minister vvrote to Canada’s prime 
milli,sItM', Ricluırcl Bcnnc'tt, a.sking him to Ict go of hi.s govcrnor-general, 
i'x|ilııİMİng; "A solulion of thi.s problem is essenlial to the future govornınent 
ol İndin, nııd il ımı.sl novv lıe soııglıt in India itseli’. 1 knovv no mnıı vvlıo can 
roiKİm l these ııegolinlioıı.s In'tlei' llum Wi1lingdon,'’'" 

jlmiKİr.s İlikle ııoiro us governoi' ol Hombııy dıırlııg \^^M'ld Wnr I vvould 
llms lehlin lo lıike llıi’ heltıı of lııdiiı's j'oveı nineni Uİ Nevv l)elhl İroni 
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1931-36. It was not entirely coincidental perhaps that for most of Lord 
WilIingdon’s ternı as viceroy, Jinnah remained out of India, though by then 
he more closely resembled the formidable marquis in temperament as well 
as appearance than he did that radical young nationalist leader of the 1918 
anti-Willingdon protest. WilKngdons feelings tovvard Jinnah sufîîced to 
keep the latter off the joint committee appointed to fashion final Round 
Table conference proposals into a nevv government of India bili for Parlia- 
ment. Jinnah opted to live in London, hovvever, despite Willingdon’s pres¬ 
ence in India (a “target” who must have tempted him sorely at times to 
return to the legislative assembly), as much as because of it. Jinnah did not 
hesitate to return, periodically, for visits to Simla, Delhi, and Bombay dur- 
ing his half decade of “perınanent” residence iıı London. 

Before Ramsay MacDonald’s admission of failure to resolve the com- 
munal problem could reach Canada, hovvever, a nevv proposal of the Müslim 
position vvas being articulated at a poorly attended meeting of the Müslim 
League in Allahabad, on December 29, 1930. That meeting vvas presided 
över by Dr, Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), a mystic Urdu poet-philoso- 
pher of the Punjab. Though a banister of Lincoln’s Inn, educated in Heidel- 
berg and Munich University, and a graduate of Trinity College, Carabridge, 
Allama (‘Tslamic Seholar”) Iqbal remained deeply religious throughout his 
turbulent life. He joined the Müslim League’s British committee when it 
vvas first started in London in 1908, served as secretary of Shafi’s league, and 
vvas a leading force in the Punjab’s legislative council from 1926-30. In 
Allahabad Iqbal vvas first to articulate the two-nation theory of irreconcil- 
able Hindu-Muslim difîerence. He vvas not calling for complete national 
separation as yet but insisted that “The principle o£ European democracy 
(;annot be applied to India vvithout recognizing the fact of communal 
groups. The Müslim demand for the creation of a Müslim India vvithin 
India is, therefore, perfectly justified.” He then vvent further than any pre- 
vious president of the league had ever göne, spelling out his Vision of the 
future “final destiny” of the Müslim community of his own Punjab and its 
ııcighboring provinces. “I vvould like to see the Punjab, the North-West 
l'Vontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single State. 
S(vlf-governmont vvithin the British Empire, or vvithout the British Empire, 
İl İti formntion of a Consolidated North-West Indian Müslim State appears 
U) ıno lo bc llıc final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North-West India.”^^ 
Ic|l)îil (litl “not fool optimistle” about the Round Table conference and, in 
llıo t'oncIiKİiııg si't'liotı of lıis Allahabad spooch, criticized Ramsay Mac- 
Doııald for rcfu.sing "to scc llmt Ihc pi'oblom of indin is internationaL” 

Om Inmıııry I I, 1931, llıc Agn Kinin, jiımıılı, nııd Slınfi cnllctl on Ramsay 
Mim'I İntıalcl lo vvnrıı İlim llıul “tiMİi'.sN IiIn .shıirint'iıl ol llıc (lovi'rıııııcnl s 
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policy İS accompanied by an annouııcement of satisfactory safeguards for 
llıo commıınities, most of the Moslem delegates will dissociate themselves 
(Voın the fîndings of the Conference.”^® Kanji Dvvarkadas reported that 
liamsay MacDonald tried, by this time, to win greater cooperation from 
Jiınıah during the conference by “casually” remarking to him in “the course 
of eonversation” that 

in view of the forthcoming changes in India the British Government 
would be looking for distinguished Indians for appointment as Pro- 
vincial Governors. The obvious implication of this suggestion was that 
"Jinnah would have an excellent chance if he proved to be a good 
boy.” Jinnah at önce made it clear to Ramsay MacDonald that his 
Services were not available for sale and firmlv rejected the o3er which 
believed was nothing less than “an attempt to bribe him.”^® 

Iıınmirs legal acuity proved, moreover, at least as important a factor by now 
ıis İliş "ımpurchasability” in helping account for the leadership he attained 
ovc’i' Hıe Müslim deputation in London and later över ali of Müslim India. 
Al llıe end of the fîrst Round Table conference, 

’l'lıe Müslim delegation was anxious to learn beforehand 'vvhat safe- 
gııards were to be incorporated for the protection of minorities. . . . 

A l«■ll<'r was received by the Aga Khan and the delegation met im- 
ıiK'dialcly in his room, Jinnah was delayed and the letter was dis- 
euss(‘<l and had been approved of when Mr. Jinnah arrived. Pîe went 
llırougiı it and pointed out the flaw where none seemed to exist—a 
llıı\v lliat \vould have meant the annulment of most of what had been 
Ali were amazed. The result: Muslims secured for their 
ıııılioıı 12 out of the 14 points.^^ 


İn mili-Jamuuy, on the eve of the conciuding plenary session of the con- 
uH'iu'i'. İlle Mnslims were therefore united in presenting their “last offer” 
n Ihc minorilics subcommittee, one proposing Hindu-Sikh and Müslim 
»III ily loi' bımjah and Hindu-Muslim parity for Bengal, but both reasonable 
Mi)'grslions lailcd to win Pımjabi Sikh or Bengali Hindu approval. Signifi- 
i'iııılly. iK'illu'i’ Jinnah, Shafi, nor the Aga Khan spoke at the conciuding 
Iikıuıry session, wlıcn most other delegates, inciuding Shafis lovely daugh- 
tc’i'. Hrgnııı Sliiilı Navvaz, delivered congratulatory speeclıes of thanks to the 
|ii'lıtu' miııislcr and their British hosts, optimistically hailing the work of 
Ihe eoııh'ii’nee as nıarkiııg "the dawn of a ncw era.”^** Not so for Jinnah, The 
lıo|H' ihiii ]ıu<i buoycıl lıis spirils ou arrivul at AVestıninsti'r lwo ınonths 
i'iıılieı Imıl dissolvcıl in llıe lu-id of h’rırn'iıliııg ııiisgivings us to ihe ])ossi-- 
lılllly ol e\’<'r .si'llliııg llıe lltııdn Mıısliın coııllirl, 1 U- lıad ,srııl lor l'aliına 
ıiııd lıl.'ı dıııi}»lıleı l)|ıııı lo livi' \i'lllı İlim İn l.oıidon ımd lıi'|nııı looking ior ii 
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home for the three of them. He was ready to leave the League to Iqbal and 
his Punjabi friends. Jinnah’s only remaining politicai ambition was to enter 
Parliament—through whichever part)' wouId have him. Perhaps he thought 
he could stiU be of service to Mushm India from there, or if not—the Privy 
Councü reraained, possibly even its Bench, as the crowning achievement 
of his career. And the news he read and received from India seıved onlv 
to confirm the wisdom of his withdrawal from that scene of chaos com- 
pounded. 

Jinnah applied to London’s Inner Temple to let chambers that had just 
fallen vacant within its walls, The Temple’s treasurer was none other than 
Sir John Simon, who wrote to assure a mutual barrister friend Bhugwandin 
Dube that his Inn vvould “be very glad to have so distinguished a man 
within our own boundaries. , . . He need not trouble about recommenda- 
tions, as, of course, I know ali about him, but I think there is, according to 
our ordinary rule, a surety in conneetion with the aetual lease.”^® Jinnah 
secured his chambers in King’s Bench Walk before the winter was över. It 
vvould take several more months of estate hunting to locate the appropriate 
house, “a three-storied villa, built in the confused style of the 1880’s, with 
many rooms and gables, and a tali tower which gave a splendid view över 
the surrounding country,”^^ set in the middle of eight acres of garden and 
pasture on Hampstead’s West Heath Road. (This house was torn dovvn 
soon after his death, hovvever, and the unobscured view he enjoyed has also 
long since disappeared.) 

Lord AVillingdon was sworn in as viceroy on April 18, 1931. Before leav- 
ing London he had been “so pleased” to meet with Jinnah at his home on 
Abbey Road on the morning of Saturday, March 21.^^ Though no record of 
their conversation has as yet come to light, it was hardly a social chat be- 
tween old friends. Jinnah doubtIess reiterated the Müslim position, briefîng 
ıhe new viceroy on ali of the latest demands that had been added since he 
first drafted his fourtecn points. VVilImgdon’s response can well be imagined, 
for he was always vocal in support of every minority and encouraging to 
Müslim demands. He must have been pleased to see how mudi Jinnah’s 
politicai poiııt of view had “matured” since their last heated confrontation. 

jinnah lîopcd initially to enter Parliament as a Labour M. P., desiring 
"lo Iry llıe lorlnııe of the ballüt box in a party vvhich in the main” agreed 
vvillı lıis own “polilical ıreed.”^^ His lincooperative stance on several key 
is.sııe.s al Uk' First Uonııd ’l able eonfcreiıce had, however, left Ramsay Mac- 
Doıınld l(‘,ss llııın eager lo rmllıer (lıis cr.stvviıile fnend’s politicai ambitions, 
ııııd hy Jımc tim pıinı<‘ ıııiııi.sler wıml(‘d ııollıitıg u'lıalsoever to do vvitlı 
JİMiııılı, aciuitlly rrln.siııg lo .src liim lıy pleınÜııg “il is alisolıılelv iıııpossibli' 
İm mr lo (il İn anııllıeı rııg,ıq’.<’mrnl." ' liımnlı Imd by Ibrn gmıc ,sn hır as lo 
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Joiıı the Fabian Society,^'^ yet even that did not make him sufflciently attrac- 
livo lo Labour’s leadership as a Commons candidate. To British workingmen 
<lapp(îr Jinnab hardly looked like a trustworthy representative—one York- 
jilıirc Labourite was reported baving said, after listening to Jinnah talk to 
İliş party’s selection committee, “We don t want a toff like thati” By June, 
lİK'i-erore, Jinnah decided to try securing the nod to run for a Tory con- 
slituency; he abandoned Labour and turned to the Aga Khan for help. 
’l'iıongh the Conservative party was traditionally opposed to ali Indian po- 
lllical aspirations, Jinnah, much like the Aga Khan himself, hoped to appeal 
İli llıcir growing interest in Müslim demands as the only effective internal 
toııııltîrpoise to Congress revolutionaries. 

I'lvon with such high-level help, inciuding the Aga Khan’s personal 
coaching, however, Jinnah never managed to find a Tory constituency will- 
iııg lo back his candidacy. Had he been elected to Parliament, he might 
iK'vcr İlave returned to India’s political stage, except for brief visits, such as 
IİK' one he undertook in August 1931 when he ventured east to defend a 
l.ırgo landowning client in a Talukdari case before the chief court of Oudh 
in İJK'knovv. Jinnah spoke at Lucknovi' University’s union one evening 
<hıriııg lluit trip, reporting on the Round Table conference and “his disap- 
|Hiiıı[mont at the attitude of the Hindu leaders.” Karachi’s former mayor, 
Syrji I lashim Raza, recalled how he “raiscd his forc-fingcr . . . revolving it 
\\illi IİU! words:—‘We went round and round in London. We are stili going 
ınıııul and round in India without reaching the straight path that would 
Icıul us lo frecdom.’ 


Duriiıg tlîis sojourn in India, Jinnah visited Simla, confeıring with old 
Âssj'inlıly collcagues who were there for the fail legislative session. Sind’s 
Milin Sil Haji lîaroon had wıitten earlier to report that “There is no cohe- 
simi or cliscipline of any kind. . . . Needless to say we are ali feeling your 
ulıscııoo k(^(‘nly.’’^“ Sir A. P. Patıo, the leader of Madras’s Non-Brahman Jus- 
llc'c [mi'ly, lıad written Jinnah in much the same vein: “There is no outstand- 
Itıg Icuder aınong the Moslems, there are many lieutenants but no general. 
l''roııı llıis point ot view I thought you would have been very heİpful to 
iıullıuı Unily . . . Intriguc and jealousy rampant on ali sides. . . . We feel 
\«)m' İli),sence very ırıııch.”^^ Jinnah met briefly vvith Wi]lmgdon in Simla. 

Ily İlle ıivc'ning of August 27, Gandhi, who had been released from 
|irl,son by Irwiıı hıul ıııadc up lıi.s niind to go to London for the second 
llmıiKİ Table coıılerena', a.s iıo reported to Wil]ingdon, not “witlıont fear, 
İHMUlıllııg and seriou.s misgiviııgs. Tlıiııg.s iVoııı llıe Oongress .standpoint do 
inil uppi'ür lo be ııl ali lm[)|)y İmi I anı relving upon your r<’p(nıti'd as.sur- 
ııııei'.s llıal yon will f'ive per.sonal atleıılioıı lo everyllıiıi)', ilmi i,s lırouglıt to 
votıı 110110»',''“" V\'llilııg«loıı ,seııl lıh ''ble.snings and ııll good svi'Jıe.s.*’ iıılonniııg 
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Gandhi, “You can entirely rely upon my assurance to you.”^® To Ramsay 
MacDonald, the viceroy had recently written of Gandhi, “He is a curious 
littie devil—always working for an advantage. In ali his actions I see the 
‘bania predominating över the saintl”^'' Gandhi embarked for London as 
sole representative of the Congress. Jawaharlal wanted to accompany him, 
and many “friends” urged Gandhi to take Nehru along but the Mahatma 
refused to allow any of his colleagues to share his London limelight. 

Jinnah returned “home” by early September. The new passport he had 
taken out in 1931 “gave England, not India, as his place of residence.”®^ 
Fatima was waiting in Hampstead, and Dina was safely enrolled in her 
private boarding school nearby. Secretary of State Wedgwood Benn invited 
Jinnah to sit on the Federal Structure Committee at the second Round 
Table conference that started on September 7, 1931, but his role was much 
diminished from what it had been the previous year. Ali eyes were on 
Gandhi in 1931, for his was the voice of Congress on every committee as 
well as at the plenary sessions where he spoke. The Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee met from September 7-27 under Lord Sankey’s chairmanship. The 
next day the Minorities Committee was reconvened by Ramsay MacDonald, 
with Gandhi joining its ranks; it met tili November 18, ten days after which 
the entire Conference gathered again in St. James’s Palace in plenary session. 

The second Round Table conference achieved no greater unity than the 
first had done for ali its strenuous, wordy labor and well'meaning leaders, 
Sankey, Sapru, Gandhi, Ambedkar (the leader of the Untouchables), and 
Jayakar. The ranks of the Müslim delegation remained firm behind the line 
of their as yet unmet demands of the previous year. Though Lord Sankey 
reported that his committee had conciuded its lengthy deliberations 'vvith 
the hope that an all-India federation \vas possible, Jinnah spoke for the 
entire Müslim deputation when he insisted, “I am stili of the opinion that 
the achievement and completion of the scheme of all-India Federation 
raust, with the best will in the vvorld, take many years. No outstanding vital 
ıngredient of the scheme has yet been agreed upon.”^^ Sir Shah Nawaz 
Blrutto, one of Sind’s vvealthiest landowners and the father of Pakistan’s 
i ıiturc prime minister, voiced much the same feeling, noting before Ramsay 
MacDonald’s conciuding statement, “The Conference has come to an end 
vvithout aclneviııg any tangible result.”^® 

Mr. Ci. D. Birla, ouc of India’s wealthiest millowners and Congress sup- 
poi'UT.s, r(']îres('nU'd Ihcı Fodoralioıı of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Itninsiry al llıis sccoikI confrn'ncc and “Irankly” stated, “we are not at ali 
SHİthficıl vvillı Nvlıııl liilS liiki'iı pilice,”'''' liirla'.s crilkjnc of llıe rıulııin budget 
İlini lİııaııciiıl .siluıılioıı \vii.s us inilliıııılly scııllıiııg as any ınııdc lo llıe facc 
ol a lli'iKslı cııbltırl ııılııkh’i lliıla Migi'.c.stcd ıı nııınİH'r of \viiy.s iıi wlıic1ı lo 
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»veluüc Uıe British “mortgage” to 40 or 50 percent of India’s annual budget 
İMit llıcn voıced the strongest attack of the conference against constitutional 
Niılognards, warnmg “you should not iguore the Indian investor.” The In- 
dilin investor, Birla argued, himself one of their leaders, “detests these safe- 
gıııııds, because these safeguards which are proposed are not in his interest; 

I İM'y aro in the interests of City financiers.”^^ 

(.andlh was last to address the conference, starting his speech after mid- 
Mlglıl ou December 1, 1931. “Ali the other parties at this meeting represent 
M’i lioıiid interests,” argued the Mahatma. 


Congress alone clairas to represent the whole of India, ali interests. It 
Is no communal organisation; it is a determined enemy of communal- 
isiiı in any shape or form. ... And yet here I see that the Congress is 
lı•('^l(ıcl as one of the Parties. ... I wish I could convince ali the 
l'rllıslı pubJic men, the British Ministers, that the Congress is capable 
ol <l.'Hveriııg the goods. The Congress is the only all-Indiawide na- 
lıoııal oıganisation, bereft of any communal basis. . . . Believe me, 

I lal (Mtıssulman) problem exists here, andırepeat . . . thatwithout 

Mır problem of minorities being solved there is no Swara] for India 
lİK iv i.s no freedom for India. ... But I do not despair of some day 
or olher fmding a real and living solution in conneetion with the 
Miinoi'ilies problem. I repeat . . . that so long as the wedge in the 
Nhıi|)e ol (orcign rule divides community from community and class 
Mim clus-s, tilere will be no real living solution, there will be no living 
Irlendslıij) between these communities. . , . Were Hindus and Mus- 
Milınıms and Sikhs aİNvays at war with one another when there was 

110 Brilislırnle,when there was no Englishfaceseen there? . . . This 

'l'iaiTcI is not old; this quarrel is coeval with this acute shame. I dare 
lo sny il is coi'val with the British advent.^® 


I lıo Ağıt Khan hıın.self did not feel confident about the true strength of 
Ilı-' Müslim mujorily oither in Bengal or in the Punjab, since as he had 
o.M H.T wri(leı. lo Jinnah, “in view of the fact that Moslem women are under 
l""*lııh ımd ıııany urr not prepared to go to the poll-and also the economic 
l■«'l‘■bl<'<lM.'.s.s ol Moslcıns to llindus-the mere fact of giving them a maiority 
■*!' Ilı-' ıvglsU'i' doe.s not get rid of the trouble.”^^ Jinnah felt even more 
gloumy nlıoııl ila- .second conference and it.s prospeets, as he told an old 
|oıı.Millisi İri, ,Kİ. Dın-ga i)as. at lıınch in Simp.son’.s, 'mat can you expect 
o lı.mbuıo,' of ıhis ki.ıd? The Britislı will oııly make an oxhihition of 
«MM ılllleıoııce.s. ■'« !!(> ımlieipaled llıal notlıiııg wonl(l conıe of Caııtllıi’.s ap- 
nn ıh,- p,vdi..|i„g thal tl.,- Ihili.sh 'Vill make ıı Ibol of him, 

-Mid he u'jll make a Inol of lhem" m,.| asking. "Wheıe is Ih,- (Angress elalıa 
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that it represents the Muslims as wel[? ... I expect nothing to come out of 
this conference.” 

The discussions . . . during the past two months have been of value in 
showing us more precisely the problems we have to solve,” conciuded Prime 
Minister MacDonald in his closing remarks.®® And as positive and immedi- 
ate steps, MacDonald announced his government’s decision to bring the 
North-West Frontier province into full governor’s status, and to create a 
new equally advanced province of Sind, two direct concessions to Müslim 
demands that helped convince the Müslim delegation of the wisdom of its 
political strategy to date, though the North-West Frontier, under the leader- 
ship of “Frontier Oandhi,” Abdul Ghaffar Khan would align itseli with 
Congress rather than the Müslim League in future eleetions. 

In moving his vote of thanks to the prime minister, on behalf of the con¬ 
ference, Gandhi \varned that it vvas “somewhat likely” that “so far as I am 
concerned we have come to the parting of the ways,” and, indeed, soon 
after reaching Indian soil he would be arrested again in Bombay on Willing- 
don s order. Jinnah, on the other hand, urged Britain’s government to “give 
Provincial Autonomy vvithout delay simultaneously with responsibility at 
the Centre in British India,” recognizing, as he did, the total impossibility 
of getting the princes to agree to any federal seheme. He further advised 
his British friends, as MacDonald intimated, to “decide the communal ques- 
tion provisionally. I say this because, if the British Government settie the 
communal questıon and make a substantial advance towards real responsi¬ 
bility at the Centre in British India, both Hindus and Mahommedans will 
realise the earnestness on the part of the Government and the bulk of the 
people will accept their decision.”^*^ The stage vvas thus set for the next 
decade of political tug-of-war, with Jinnah’s constitutional formula proving 
in part prophetic in anticipating British intentions, while Gandhi and his 
side braced themselves for longer incarcerations and stiffer revolutionary 
resistance. 

The next few years in London would be the quietest, least political years 
of Jimıah’s adult life. His daily routine rarely altered. Breakfast at nine, then 
ofl to chambers in the City. He had an English chauflfeur, Bradbury, who 
drovc the Benticy. Tle qnickly e.stabli.shed a reputation for excenence before 
llıo Privy Gouncil. Yet in sjıitc of this, he vvas never invited to serve as a 
jndge on il as Jayakar vvoııld later be. Jnstice C-hagla reported that “He did 
ııol .sııeeeed in his pnıetic-e in llıe Privy (k)iıncil as he had expectcd,”'‘^ 
vvlıielı ‘‘ehastcııed" jiımalı, pn-disposing him l,> rcLnnı I,) India in 1931. 

Oııi'gıı Dıı.s eiMilirıiM'ii llıis, ııntiııg. llıal dıııing Iheir "exerlleııl meal” ui 
MmpsnnN, "linııjılı eoıılessed he vvas mil eıııımımi’ed ol lıis legııl pi'iıclie,- in 
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London; w]Kit lıe coveted professionally was a seat on the Judicial Com- 
mittee ol' tluı Privy Council. Or he might try to enter Parliament.”^^ The 
truth, in fact, scems to be that he did succeed as well as anv lawyer could, 
but that sinıply was not enough to keep him occupied. Parliament, of 
course, was his goal, yet eveıy constitııency remained closed to him. The 
judicial conımittce of the Privy Council, had it been offered, would prob- 
ably have provcd as much of a bore as did appealing to its tribımal. In Icss 
than a year hc must have paced ofF every inch of Hampstead Pleath and 
had probably eaten in every dccent re.staurant in London. Even if the 
theater continııcd to lure him to the West End and old friends to Oxford or 
Cambridge, therc was really nothing to tax his talents, no challenge left to 
his life, no summits to win, no opponents worthy of his genius to vanquish. 
At fifty-five he appeared to have achieved a routine resembling the perfect 
tranquillity of the grave. 

Dina was his sole comfort, but Dina was away at school most of the 
time and home only for brief holidays. She was a dark-eyed beauty, lithe 
and winsoıne. She had her mother’s smile and was pert or petulant as only 
an adored, pampered daughter could be to her doting father. He had two 
dogs, one formidable black Doberman, the other a white "VVest Highland 
Terrier. And there was alvvays Fatima, of course, but she was much too 
somber, too busy worrying, ever “guarding” him from “intruders,” and es- 
))ecially women. ‘‘She hated any woman he ever liked,” Begüm Liaquat Ali 
Khan recalled. “Oh, how she hated Ruttie! I think she must have been 
jcalous of us ali! We used to cali her the wicked-Witchl”^^ In November of 
1932, Jiıınah read H. C. Armstrong’s life of Kemal Atatürk, Greij Wol'f, and 
scH'incd to have found his own refleetion in the story of Turkey’s great 
ınodcrnist leader. It was ali he talked about for a vv’hile at home, even to 


Dina vvho nicknamed him “Grey Wolf.” Being only thirteen, her way of 
i'üjolingiy pestering him to take her to High Road to see Punch and Judy, 
\vlio sıııfaccd in Hampstead every Sunday, was, “Come on, Grey Wolf, take 
ııif' lo a pantomime; after ali, I am on my holidays.”^^ 

rlıcr(', \vcrc other distraetions as well, yet ali too few and far between. 
Hi'gtttıı Silah Nawaz returned to London to help transform the recommen- 
ılatioMs ol tlıc* fii’st two conferences into a bili for Parliament, the şort of job 
[inııalı vvas best cquipped to carry out, yet he was not even invited to at- 
Inıd tlıc lihrd Uoımd Table conference or to meet with Parliament’s Joint 
ScK'ct Comıniltcc, which the secorul Marcpıess of LinIithgow (1887-1952) 
clıairi'd, 'l'hc Âgu Khan and '/al'nılla Khan, Sapın and Jayakar, Patıo and 
Anıhrdkai' vvni'e (Iktc, clırck hy jovvl \villi llııi'dingc and Itv'in, Alilce and 
/cllııııd, llıc I lOid (Ihııtıcclloi'ıınd ihc Ai'ibhi.shop ol'(lınılci'lıniN’. I lon’cvcr. 
Ihcrc no lııınıdı. no (iınıdlıl, no Nchnı (la^^’ahnı İni had lıi'ciı ancslcd 
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again in Allahabad before Gandhi reached Bombay, and by mid-January 
1932 both heads of Congress -Nvere left to languish behind British bars. 
Jinnah’s London retreat could hardly be compared to the harsh, enforced 
isolation of a prison celi, yet he must have felt almost as lonely and cut ofl 
at times in Hampstead. 

Govemment’s “Comraunal Decision” was presented to Parliament in 
August 1932, in kceping with the prime minister’s promise at the end of the 
second Round Table conference, and in response to pressure from "VVilling- 
don urging swift aetion to placate India’s Muslims. That communal award 
assured Muslims some 51 percent of the legislative seats in the Punjab, and 
just under 50 percent in Bengal, where special interest Europeans would 
hold the balance of power, retaining separate eleetorates and Müslim repre- 
sentation in excess of total population proportions in ali Hindu majority 
provinces. The third Round Table conference ended on Christmas eve 1932 
with Secretary of State Sir Samuel Hoare (1880-1950) announcing that 
Muslims would be assured the full 33% percent representation they de- 
manded at the All-India Federal Centre, and that Orissa as well as Sind 
vvould become separate new provinces of British India. 

In Cambridge a pamphlet \vas published that year, Avritten by a thirty- 
five-year-old Müslim “student” from the Punjab, Choudhary Rahmat Ali 
(1897-1951). Now or Never vvas its title; it vvas subtitled Are We to Live 
orPerish for Ever? The shadovvy Rahmat Ali identified himself as “Founder 
of the Pakistan National Movement” and named three associates, also Cam¬ 
bridge “students,” Mohammad Aslam Khan, Sheikh Mohammad Sadiq, and 
Inayat Ullah Khan, vvho apparently contributed to the contents of this pam¬ 
phlet, vvhich first publicized the name “Fakstan.” Rahmat Ali’s “proposed 
.solution of the great Hindu-Muslim problem” vvas vvritten “on behalf of the 
thirty million Muslims of FAKSTAN, vvho live in the five Northern Units of 
India—Punjab, N.'VV.F.P. [Afghaıı Province], Kaslımir, Sindh, and Baluchi- 
stan, embodying their inexorable demand for the recognition of tbeir sepa¬ 
rate national status as distinet from the rest of India.”^^ 'VVhile this early 


1933 demand clearly derived inspiration, at least in part, from Iqbars 
Allahabad address of December 1930, the Cambridge founders of this 
“Pak.stan national movement” insisted that their plan vvas “basically different 
from the suggestion juıt forvvard by Doctor Sir Mubammad Iqbal,” vvhose 
Northvvcst “unit” vva.s to have remained vvithin an all-India federation, by 
insi.sling: "Thcsi! Provinces .shoııld lıavc a scj^anıtc Federation of their ovvn. 
Tilere eaıı he no |)e;U'e and lıan(|uiilily in the land if vvc, tho Muslims, are 
dııpeıl İllin ıı I liııdıı-clnminah'i! l'Vdenılion vvlıci’(‘ vv(‘ (laıınol he tlıc ınastcrs 
1)1 oıır ovvn ıli'Sİinv ııiıtl ni|itııitıs ol nur ovvn soııls."’*” 

Sonu ııllei’ llıe l'ıiUslan ]mın])lıli't vvas |)rinl(‘d, (eslinıoııv hy several i'oıı 
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M'rviklive British officials before Parliament’s Joint Committee on proposed 
(!(jıı,sli(ntional Reforms echoed that as yet obscure demand. Sir Michael 
t) I )wy(T (1864^1940), who ruled the Punjab during the Jallianwala Bagh 
ııııı.ssucre and its martial law aftermatb, testified before that committee in 
mi<l JniK', arguing against an all-India federation since “if the Federal Gov- 
iTiııııi'iıl, with a Hindu majority, endeavours to force its will on provinces 
\villi a Müslim majority, what is to prevent a breakaway of the Punjab, Sind, 
Unlıu'lıislan and the N.W,F. as already foreshadoıved and their possibly 
loııııiug a Müslim Federation of their own.” [Italics added]^^ Sir Michael 
ıhıl ııo( c.\plain where that “Müslim Federation” was “foreshadowed,” but 
İn- u|i])oar,s to have received one of Rahmat Ali’s pamphlets. Or could he 
piTİıaps lıave helped inspire it? 

Sir Kcginald Craddock (1868-1937), former Home member of the gov- 
nmııcııl of India, a conservative member of Parliament (from 1931) ap- 
pnlııli'd (o Ijiulithgow’s Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
ıilso lvni‘w about the Pakistan idea by August 1, 1933, when he asked Ab- 
ılııllıılı \usiif Ali, of the North-West Frontier Province, “whether there is a 
Ni'lınııo lor hbdcration of Provinces under the name of Pakistan?”^® Yusuf 


Alı s ııtısw('i' was, “As far as I know, it is only a student’s scheme; no respon- 
slblr |HHiple havc put it forward.” Sir Reginald was more sanguine about its 
|Niıs|)i‘i'ls, lioNvever, stating: “They have not so far, but . . . you advance 
vi'i\ ijiıickly in India, and it may be, when those students grow up it will 
lir |)iıi loiAvajd; that scheıne must be in the minds of the people anyhow.” 
Mı, /ıılrııllii Klıan (1893-1981), the previous years president of the League, 
ıli’vlincıl to hecojne Pakistan’s foreign minister, had never heard of the word 
Ol Niovi'tıuüil. Mr. Isaac Foot, a Liberal member of Parliament, ■vvho, unlike 
< İMKİdoi'k, İmd no prior India experience, asked, “What is Pakistan?” To 
llıls Vusul Ali, vvho scrved as spokesman for the joint five-member Müslim 
ıli'l«'gııllon ol llu; Müslim League and the All-India Müslim Conference to 
Ilır l'ıuliıunrntury commitec, replied: “So far as we have considered it, we 
lıııv'o coıısidrrod il cbitnerical and impracticable. It means the Federation 
n( rcılııiu Provinces.” Yet Craddock was stili not vvilling to drop this “chi- 
ıııi'ilrjır' .sıılıjed, pressiııg on with, “I have received Communications about 
ılır |ii{)po.sal ol lonning a Federation of certain Müslim States under the 
nıııııo ol l'aki,starı.” Aııollıer member of the Mırsiim depiılation, Dr. Khalifa 
.SlıujııiKİdiıı, İMsisled, “Perlıaps it will be enough to say that no sucb scheme 
lıııs İM'r’ii roıısirlrred by any rej)r<‘scııla(ive gentlemen or ns.sodation so far.” 

II jiııııalı kıırvv about Ilır Pııkislaıı .selırmr al tlıi.s dale, lİK're vvas no in- 


«llraltoıı in lıls paprrs ol .surh kııovvlrdgr or of any prrsoiıal iııtenvst ox- 
jıir.sHrd ili il. Nor vvoııld lıi' ıigrrr lo ııırri vvillı Itıılınıal Ali İla* lollovvitıg 
yr'iu, lirsplle srvrıaİ nllrnıpls lıy Ilır İnlin lo disniNS lıls Idnıs wlllı |lıınalı 
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in London.^^ Nor vvas Jinnah vvilling as yet to accept the Müslim League’s 
invitation to return to India to preside över its annual deliberations in Delhi 
in April of 1933. “I cannot retum to India before December next,” he re¬ 
plied to that telegraphic invitation from Abdul Matın Choudhury in March. 

Besides I don’t see vvhat I can do there at present. You very rightly 
suggest that I should enter the Assembiy. But is there much hope in 
doing anything there? These are questions which stili make me feel 
that there is no room for my Services in India, yet I am sorry to re- 
pcat, but there is no chance of doing anything to save India tili the 
Hindus realise the true position. . . . The Plindus are being fooled 
. . . by chance any scheme goes thıough, it will be vvorse than vvhat 
is at present. . . . Thank you for your suggestion that I should try 
and stand for eleetion as Sir İbrahim [Rahimtoola] is going to resign. 
Well! I carı’t say tili I come to India as I am due in December, at any 
rate for a fevv' months.®® 

The seheduled December visit vvas for business, yet the prospect of re- 
election to the assembiy clearly tempted him. It vvas not Parliament, though 
one day soon it might almost be. Perhaps he vvas simply getting bored vvith 
Hampstead. Liaquat Ali Khan and his beautiful begüm arrived that summer 
to add their voices to those seeking to lure Jinnah home. They had come to 
London for their honeymoon and met Jinnah at a reception, vvhere he in- 
vited them to dinner in Hampstead. “You must come back,” Liaquat urged. 
“The people need you. You alone can put new life into the League and 
.save it.” Begüm Liaquat, much like Begüm Shah Navvaz, appealed to him 
vvith the same vital glovv'ing beauty, idealistic enthusiasm, and hero vvorship 
that Ruttie had displayed during their exciting early years of marriage, His 
lîcart’s fire, his ambition began to burn again vvith the revitalized brilliance 
of the tvvilight glow of fifty-seven years. Liaquat’s imprecations, ofîers of 
assistance, and flattery were, of course, an added factor, for Jinnah alvvays 
rcsjıonded to appeals aimed at his ego, his unique capacity to “save” the 
situation. In London, tbe only round table left to him vvas one at vvhich he 
and Katima dined alone, rarely speaking to one another and never smiling. 
Most evenings, oxccpt in those scarce interludes vvhen a beautiful begüm 
uppoarcd, tbc hou.se lights at Hampstead Pleath Road remained dim. And 
vv'bııt great actor, aftor ali, vvould not find the prospect of an eagerly avvait- 
Ing vasi autlicııco ti'inpling enough to lure him back home, at least for part 
ol caelı year? 
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London - Lucknotv 

(1934-37) 


Jinnah returned to Bombay in 1934, but did not close his Hampstead estab- 
lishment or abandon his City chambers. The next few years would be spent 
sailing back and forth between the two worlds that claimed him, seeking to 
parcel out his days between those basically incompatible lands, and trying 
to keep himself attuned to both time zones while living mostly in limbo. 

On March 4, 1934, the Müslim League met in New Delhi and resolved 
to heal the second majör split, which had fragmented the party one year 
earlier, when its acting president, barrister Mian Abdul Aziz of Peshawar, 
fîred all the secretaries and attempted to transform the League into a 
party of his own. ^ The Aziz Group, as it came to be called, met in Howrah 
across the Hughlİ from Calcutta in October 1933; it claimed legitimacy, but 
a month later the Hidayat Group, named after its pre.sident Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Hidayat Husain, branded Aziz and his followers “rebels.” Hidayat 
Husain had attended the Round Table conferences, where he had regularly 
met with Jinnah, Shafî, and the Aga Khan and had supported the unified 
Müslim demands. One of the resolutions passed by his group in 1933 author- 
ized the League Council to meet with Jinnah and the Aga Khan to discuss 
plans for “bringing about unity in the ranks of the League.”^ Aziz readily 
agreed to bring his group back to the Leagues fold if Jinnah presided över 
a unified party, Hidayat was at first reluctant to surrender his post as presi¬ 
dent but fînally agreed to step dovvn for Jinnah, remaining honorary secre- 
tary of the League. Jinnah was authorized by the council in March to set 
the date and placc of the 1934 annual so.ssion, but hc had alreııdy booked 
passago to .sail for London on April 23, .so lu' eoııld ııi(‘(‘l with th<‘ council 
only on April I ııml 2 in Nc\v Dcilıi, 


[Intıalı \vıı,s glvcn "luı etil lııısiııslh' vvcli'oınc" hy İliç (mp o<|ı| mcıuhcr.s 
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of council who attended the proceedings that were closed to the press. After 
the council meeting ended, Jinnah granted the Associated Press an inter- 
view, stating: “The League is perfectly sound and healthy, and the conclu- 
sion I have come to is that Musalmans will not lag behind any other com- 
munity in serving the very best interests of India. To condemn the White 
Paper, one does not require special arguments, one has only got to read the 
White Paper proposals . . . that is enough.”^ Sir Samuel Hoare had pre- 
sented his proposals for Indian constitutional reform, known as the White 
Paper, to Parliament in March 1933. The federation of India was to be a 
Union of governors’ provinces and Indian states, all of whose “powers” 
would remain vested in the (British) Crown. Executive authority över the 
federation was to be exercised on behalf of Britain’s king emperor by a 
governor-general appointed at His Majesty's “pleasure,” whose powers in- 
cluded supreme command of the military, naval, and air forces in India, and 
whü vı^ould personally direct and control the departments of defense, exter- 
nal aflFairs, and ecelesiastieal affairs. Such extraordinary powers were uuique 
under any system of government deemed “constitutional,” and Jinnah was 
one of their most outspoken critics. A bicameral federal legislature was en- 
visioned, consisting of a council of state with not more than 260 members, 
150 of whom would be eleeted from British India, and an assembly with 
not more than 375 members, 250 of whom would be eleeted from British 
India, with the rest appointed to represent the princely states, There were 
to be eleven governors’ provinces (inciuding Sind and Orissa), with the ap¬ 
pointed governor över each representing the British king. The governor 
would be empowered to selcet ministers to assist him in running his prov- 
ince during his pleasure. He would, however be “enjoined” to seek to 
.select such executive aid in consultation with the person who, in his judg- 
ment, is likely to command the largest folIowing in the Legislature” and to 
appoint those best in a position collectively to command the confidence of 
Ihe Legislature,”'* Such was the nature of provincial “autonomy” envisioned 
by the White Paper. There were many elaborate safeguards and emergeney 
I)owcrs provided for the governors “in the event of a Breakdown in the 
(-onstitution. Winston Churchili led a vigorous Tory opposition to the 
Whito Paper on March 17, 1933, but it passed through Parliament with a 
coıııfortable 3 to 1 margiiı, indicative of how secure most Englishmen felt 
wlllı Ihc new Indiıın ndorms. 


jiııııalıs slnıUıg\' ni [bis poîtıi wtı.s to Uırn back toward the Gongress to 
s('(' İl it.s l(‘a(|(‘i'.slıİ|i nıiglu nol, in lact, bc pıcparcd to conccde all that Mac- 
Doııııld s Goımnunal Avvaıd Iıaıl proiııi.scd lo M ıisliıus,” llııı.s clcuriııg (lıc \vay 
lor llindıı.s ııııd Mııslluı.s lu jnin lurcc.s İn a coıııııton İroni ııgıııtı.sl, llıc \\'lıilc 


I npi'r, Aııgcrt’d al ıhc I nıy pıııl\ s ıcjccliuıı ul lıl.s blıl loı n |iıiıliıuııciıhıry 
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ticket, disgusted at the high-handed way in which Willlngdon and Hoare 
were running India, Jinnah hoped the time was ripe for communal peace 
and was ready to launch a new series of talks aimed at weanmg Congress 
from its dependence upon the Hindu Mahasabha position. “Can we even at 
this eleventh hour bury the hatchet, and forget the past in the presence of 
iımninent danger,” Jinnah asked Congress in his statement to the Associated 
Press. 

, . . nothing will give me greater happiness than to bring about 
complete co-operation and friendship between Hindus and Muslims; 
and in this desire, my impression is that I have the solid support of 
Musalmans. . . . 

Muslims are in no way behind any other community in their demand 
for national self-government. The crux of the whole issue, therefore, 
i.s: can we completely assure Muslims that the safeguards to which 
tKey attach vital importance will be embodied in the future Constitu- 
tion of India?^ 


Jinnah’s vvillingness to continue to work toward a united national plat- 
[ontı Unrifîed the more pro-British leaders of the League like Sir Fazl-i- 
llusaiıı and Hidayat Husain, who joined with the nawab of Chhatari in 
lıying lo muster a Müslim nıajority against Jinnah as soon as his ship disap- 
penred över the Arabian Seas horizon. They met to form a “Parliamentary 
Majlis*’ ihat was convened by the nawab of Chhatari/ but it did not prove 
\'(’ry clFcctive, since they failed, despite Hidayat’s vigorous exertions, to 
convcıu; an emergeney meeting of the Müslim League’s council to validate 
İlle ıi(‘w groups daim to represent most Muslims, Old Hidayat’s strenuous 
laliDi'S and frusü-ations were responsible for his death before the year ended, 
llnıs reınoving the mainspring from that Majlis “revolt” against Jinnah’s 
Ii'adcrslıi]). Jinnah’s “pendulum strategy” of swinging the ballast of Müslim 
,sıi|)j)t)il fı-om Congress to the British and then back again, which thus won 
tİK' gr(uılcst concessions for Muslims at every stage of the long, tough 
.slnıggle loward a negotiated transfer of power, remained his most effective 
Inııg-rangc technique. 

VVlıiIc in London, Jinnah was re-eleeted that October by the Muslims of 
lloıııbay City to represent them in New Delhi’s assembiy. There was, in fact, 


no ('()ntc,st since his was the only name nominated for the seat he had first 
laken lu’fore World War I, and to which hc woııld rcinrn as Icader of the 


a.s.sembiy’s İndcpeııdcnt party, He saikıd back to Bombay in Docıcınbcr 1934 
and ('nti'uini'd İt) Nt’w Ddlıi in Jumıury [iımalı .sonn llmrcaflcr met 

\villi Coııgr('.s.s prosUlctıl Kajcmdıu Pra.sad (İMM'İ 1!)(13). a IHlıaı i lavvyer des- 
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tined to become India’s first president, but their “heart-to-heart” talks failed 
to resolve the communal deadlock. Pandit Madan Malaviya, leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, who had also been president of the Congress, stili ada- 
mantly refused to accept Jinnah’s Müslim demands despite their equity. 
Thus, önce again, the fate of helpless millions was sealcd by a few stubborn 
leaders who refused to streteh that extı-a inch of representational conces- 
sion to close the gap dividing India’s pluralistic society and keeping it con- 
stitutionally fragmented. The Jinnah-Prasad talks came to “an infructuous 
end,” as Prasad put it, alienating the one Müslim leader capable of reining 
his impatient, high-spirited community into harness with Congress’s bullock 
team. 

In February 1935, Jinnah stood on the floor of New Delhi’s assembiy to 
introduce an amendment in the debate that had just begun on Indian con- 
stitutional reform. His three-part proposal was to accept the Communal 
Award segment of the \Vlîite Paper “until a substitute is agreed upon by 
the various communities concerned”; to urge the removal of “objeetionable 
features” from the provincial government seetion, “particularly the establish- 
ment of Second Chambers, the extraordmary and special powers of the 
Govemors, provisions relating to Poliçe rules, Secret Service and Intelli- 
gence Departments, which render the real control and responsibiKty of the 
Executive and Legislature ineffeetive”; and to reject the all-India federation 
seheme proposed for the çenter as “thoroughly rotten, fundamentally had 
and totally unacceptable.”” Bhulabhai Desai (1877-1946), leader of the 
assembiy’s Congress party spoke against Jinnah’s proposal to support the 
Communal Award, but Congress did not vote against part one—it merely ab- 
stained. Jinnah proved himself the most brilliant parliamentarian in British 
India. 


My amendment accepts the Communal Award . . . until a substitute 
is agreed upon between the communities concerned. Now, it may be 
that our Hindu friends are not satisfied with the Communal Award, 
but at the same time I can also teli the House that my Mııslim friends 
arc not satisfied with it either . . . and, again speaking as an indi- 
vidual, my self-respect will never be satisfied untü we produce our 
own sehome. . , . But why do I accept it? ... I accept it because 
wo havc done everylhing that we could so far to come to a settlement 
. , . llun'cfore, wİK'llı<'r 1 liko it or vv'lıether I do not like it, I accept 
it, b(î(‘au,s(! ı^ılı'^,s I aceıpt thal no sehenu; of Constitution is possible. 
. . . Sir, ihis is a qııe,s(ion of ıniııorilie.s and it i.s a political is.sue. . . . 
Miııorilk'S ıııcans a coınbinnlion of ihiag.s. İl nuıy be (hat a minority 
lııı.s İl (lifferenl lellgioıı İroni llıe ollıi'r cili/i'iıs of a eoıııılry. 'l'İK'ir lan- 
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guage may be difiFerent, their race may be different, their culture may 
be different, and the combination of all these various elements- 
rehgıon, culturc, race, language, arts, music, and so forth makes the 
minority a separate entity in the State, and that separate entity as an 
entity wants safeguards. Surely, therefore, we must face this ouestion 
as a poliical problem; we must solve it and not evade it^ 


Jinnah’s argument carried the House by a vote of 68 to 15, with the offi- 
ciııl bloc and elected Europeans voting with him. As for parts two and three 
of his proposal, they were voted upon together, with Congress supporting 
İlim and the government opposed, and those amendments carried by an 
<'ven greater majority. Jinnah realized full well that his was but a “paper 
vicloı-yOne that Britain’s Parliament could ignore with impunity; but he 
Imd at least demonstrated both to Britain’s Tory party and to the Congress 
llı.U his tıny minority voice could stili be magnified, and if modulated 
proiKU-Iy, win enough strategic support to carry India’s “Commons”-trans- 
Imnıiııg Müslim minority demands into a majority position. Yet it remained 
un ııphıll struggle, trying to recapture and retain a position of national 
leuderslıip in a land where he lived only for a few ınonths of each year. He 
soııghl lo win back former disciples, like Chagla, in Bombay, but Chagla 
\\'nıtl(l not rejoin the Müslim League, rejecting his old boss’ appeals and 
• ■onnleı-ing tlıem by urging Jinnah to organize a “thoroughly non-communal 

- . . stnmg party . . . to recapture his position as a tribüne of the people.”^^ 

Hm ılır eve of his sixtieth birthday, however, Jinnah was hardly prepai'ed 
I" almndon the one party that retained enough faith in him to elect him to 
il. İle returned aboard the S.S. Conte Yerde to London again in late 


Api'il ol IU35, continuing to divide his year between the poles of his estab- 

... next six months Jinnah was preoccupied with his legal 

U'ork. wİıieh Isad by this time become so lucrative that he reportedly earned 
I0.(K)() fııpees per month { £2,000) at the Bar alone. 

Iti'fore tJu; end of October 1935, he returned to Bombay to help re- 
ııi'gımi/c İli,s Müslim League in preparation for the eleetions that would 
İHİng ,1 Irt^slı cadrcî of representatives to British India’s provincial and cen- 
lıul legislıılures under the Government of India Act of 1935. That act was 
imssed İMlo Iaw on August 2, 19,35, and though its all-India federation sec- 
lioıı vvonld lum-r be impU'mented, the otlıor portions of it sorved for the 
nuı.sl part a,s tlıe eonstilution for British Tndia after 1.937 and remained tho 
ski'lelal li’aııu'work lor hotlı India and Pakistan for ycai'.s aftt'r each attaincîd 
imlrpriKİmre a tleeade laler. The iııimilahle Wiıı.sloıı (dııırel.ill distııissed 
dıe ai'l ııs the nıllnı Irııil ol hali a d.radi' of "Inmnllııoıı.s eonlahıılalion.s” 
timi has lıroııgjıl ııs tıollıing tlıal iıa.s lırrıı goud lor llıis eoıınlry or India,'’ 

..udvaıı.r i(i\vaı*I-, r^Nrl^'lH'^. im aılvaiıı-c’ lournıds (Itmlilv. and. 
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above ali, no advance towards agreement,”^^ Jinnah felt about the 1935 act 
precisely the way he had about the White Paper that sired it. “We all know 
that the new Constitution has been forced upon us,” he said, on returning 
to India late in 1935. “It is now the duty of the various leaders to put their 
heads together and chalk out a definite and commou policy with regard to 
the Constitution. Jinnah s critique of the alITndia federation in New 
Delhi’s assembly in 1935 had been the strongest attack against it expressed 
in India, for Gandhi, who had announced his “retirement” fı*om Congress in 
September 1934, devoted himself to the abolition of untouchability and 
village reforms as part of his sarvodaya (“ııplift of all”) socialism. 

I believe that it [the proposed federation] means nothing but ab- 
solute sacrifîce of all that British India has stood for and developed 
during the last 50 years, in the matter of progress in the representa- 
tive form of Government, No province was consulted as such. No 
consent of the princes has been obtained whether they are vvilling to 
federate as federating units on the terms which are laid down . . . 

by the British Government. My next obiection is that it is not work- 
aİDİe.^^ 

And before retaking his seat in that important debate, Jinnah explained 
why he proposed accepting the provincial autonomy seetion of the new 
constitution: 


First of all, the franehise, enlargement of the eleetors and voters. 
That is the foundation-stone of any Constitution. . . . Next, aU mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislatures will bc elected: that is an ad¬ 
vance. Your cabinet in the provinces will be of the elected members 
responsible to the Legislature and the Legislature will be respon- 
sible to the electorates. That framework of the Provincial Constitu¬ 
tion is undoubtedly an advance. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had been released from prison in September 1935 and 
lUTinitted to leave India to join his tubercular wife Kamala then living in 
Ch'rmany. Nehru remained in Europe till Kamalas death on February 28, 
1936, but visited England for brief interludes, where he avoided meeting 
witlı Brİlİ.sh officials. However, Lord Lothian (1882-1940), the liberal par- 
liıuııtvntary lindersecrctary of State for India who had chaired the reforms 
lraiiclii.se coınnıittce, tried very Iiard to lıırc Nchnı to his counhy house, 
vvhere lu' and [lıe l'ljul of llıılilax (formerly Lord îrwin), Britain’s new for- 
eigıı mini.slcr. Iiopcd, miMit'ei'.ssliılly, lo convince Nchnı of Ihe valuo of 
llıcir Inılinıı ton.slllıılloıı. 'I’licn Nclırıı ı■clıınıcd (o İndin to (iikc cliıırgc of 
< longnvKs once ıiguin. .sumreding Pra.Niul ns pııvsidcnl in 1936. 

Tlıc Mil,silin l.cııgıır mel in lioınlmy timi Apıil, \villi |ınıiıılı m. penim 
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ııent presıdent ıntroducing his old Lucknow Pact colleague, Sir Syed Wazir 

I lasan, the retired chief justice of Lucknow’s high court, to preside över the 

1936 session. Fazl-i Husain should have presided, but the iliness 

rcsulüng ın his death later that year forced him to withdraw. Sir Fazl-i bit- 

tf^dy disliked Jinnah and wrote in his diary a month earlier, “I will not now 

go oııt of my way to be nice to him.”^^ Jinnah gave him no opportunity to 

lest that resolve, however, twice postponing the last meeting they had 

sehedded for Saturday, March 7, 1936, then calling to say '‘he was too 

luısy.” Sır Fazl-i conciuded, “It appears that he was avoiding seeing me” 

'i hc Bombay session of the League initiated the slow process of trans- 

nnmng that small fragmented party into a mass movement with district 

voluntecrs throughout the countıy, who could nominate candidates 

nnd spread the Leagues message in every Müslim town and village of South 

Asili, An initial fund of half a million rupees was to be raised by the League 

«'üiıneil to pay for expanded secretariat needs, but student volunteers were 

teciMiled fı-om Aligarh and other universities to carry on the political spade 

jıımah’s idea, voiced by Sir Syed Haşan in his presidential address 

lo ıssue a joint Congress-League invitation to ali “other progressive po- 

lılfnıl parlîes in the country, to lînd such minimum measure of agreement as 

wnııld enable us to act together . . . to dı-aft a Constitution for India” It 

was oııe more try for the original Lucknow Pact approach and the pre- 

N.'lifiı report All-Parties Conference concept. He had even göne so far as to 

lonr points that wouId serve, he hoped, to lurc Jawaharlal’s Congress 

ld>nül,s. and possibly even the Mahasabha to a Round Table-this time on 
liMİiiih soil. 

1. A ılcmocTOtic lesponsible government, with adult franchise, to 
lak(' lİKî place of the present system 

2. Ilepeal of ali exceptionally repressive laws and the granting of the 
l iglıl ol tree spcech, freedom of the press and organization 

d. Imnıecliate economic relief to the peasantry; State provision for 
•'«lııeııled and nneducated unemployed; and an eight-hour work- 
ing «luş'. wi(h fixod minimum wages for the workers 

■I lııirodıietion of İrce, compulsory primary education^® 

lıiMi.ıiı Iiıovctcl llıo rcsoUuion stating Iıis Leagues "emplıatic nrotest 
agauısl loncing tl„. as cmİK><liecI iu tİK. Government of India 

A, I «I UMA, n|inıı IİJe pi'opl,. of India against llıoiı will, and in spile of thüir 
disııpproval and dis»,.„l.'' I„ sp,.aki„g |„ d,is msnlnlion, linnul, ad- 
l,ls lullnwer». iade,al, ali •'I,ali;,as" l„ ireal İl». new hal,nal .selaane İl,e 
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Brıtısh ınto changing their scheme, since, as he put it, “Armed revolution 

TT non-co-operation had been üned and found a 

aı ure. To effect such a constitutional transformation, however “reguired 
ali communities to stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

Supreme strategist of pendulum negotiations that he was, Jinnah probed 
hrst at the weak points of one opponent, then rushed to the opposite side’s 
_exposed flank, always seeking as he shifted his ground to rally his former 
enemy to his side. Small wonder both sides misüusted himi Yet eaoh un- 
derrated hım. failing to see that he was, in faet, the most ingenius advocate 
then of India as a whole and later of its Müslim minority alone. extıacting 
or each clıent the grcatest constitutional ooncession which the British and 
onçess, were wüling to gı-ant at eveıy turn. Just when one side thought it 
had hım securely in its corner, Jinnah twirİGd with agility totally out of 
reach F()r evample, in New Delhi’s assembly in March 1936, the Congress 
party had tabled an adjournment motion of censure against the government 
OT havıng arrested Subhas Chandra Bose. The British confldently faced that 
no-confidence challenge, assuming they had more than enough indepen- 
dent party votes to put it down. But as Jawaharlal jubilantly wrote L a 

votLf n “a ® ^ of 

Jinnah and some of his colleagues remaining bravely neutral.”*» 

A month later Lord Linlithgoiv replaced Lord Willingdon as viceroy 
Corning out to ınaugurafe the Constitution he had bcen most instrumentaİ 
m helpmg to conıplete as chairman of the joint parliamentary committee. In 
ıs first broadcast to India, Lmlithgow tried to assure his pluralistio audi- 
once of his personal impartiality, stating, “God has indeed been good to me 
for he has gıven me five ehildren. ... I love them ali most deariy. But 
among my chiUren I have no favonrite.”« The vieeroy's son. who reported 
that speech also wrote of Jinnah’s “reaction” to it as •■ominous.” adding in 

dnt he poroeption of the League leader’s poliey, 

lı..( hc told us followers that the new Vieeroy’s pledge of impartiality was 
a ]îooı ] eward for Müslim loyalty to the Government ” 

That same month Jinnah stood before the Müslim League, almost six 
yeaıs after Iqhal s Allahııbad address and a full three yej after the first 

.um'-yy urging his folloıvers to "tand “shoulder to 

s m ''i Hindu-ınajority parlies in the nation. 

,nu<lo , Ilıır mo,-e dür,,.,,!,, „f eourse, for lüm to ivin or maintain the 

Sh h iv T ,1 , ' 7'":,“'^'?' P'>'vH:u 1 provinciiıl barons hke 

‘ ' ""lal*. Sm’(.I mliiMi llııssııln I lidayal ııllııiı (1879-1948) of 

KJmn İh. 1901) „| wl.n nnh İn lonıis ol' 

‘I "'‘'I Iin.vlııriul |,|lvll.y.,hN in, Muslini., nndr, Il.n MılrM .,[ u |t,||Mı wIm^ 
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ol {■fnti’iil power. Jiıınahs vision went beyond that, soaring to encompass a 
lıılıifc of complete equality among nations, English and Indian-or Paki- 
sliuıi, if Congress remained as churlish as some o£ its leaders persisted in 
ln'ing t()ward his Müslim demands. 

1 o strengthen the League, bolster its bargaining position, and help pre- 
pııro it for contesting elections, Jinnah was authorized at its Bombay meet- 
iiıg lo appoint and preside över a new Central Parliamentary Board and 
iilliliatod provindal parliamentary boards. These boards, similar to those 
i'iıılieı ('stablislıed by Congress, were to become Jinnah’s organizational 
il İM ıs İM cxtending his power över the entire Müslim community. It was not 
lırlorc late May that he managed to \vin acceptance from fifty-four promi- 
iM'iıt Mııslim politicians to serve on his Central board, which met for the fîrst 


lime in hahore from June 8-11, 1936. Sir Fazbi died on July 9, removing 
jimııılı’s foremost rival from the venue of his board’s birth. Jinnah was, 
ımıreover, careful to court and win the support of Iqbal, with whom he met 
İM I ,iilıor(‘ during the last week in May. 

jimıal] took ali the trouble that was possible in doing my utmost to see 
llıııt (he Central Board is made as tmly rcpresentative of the Musalmans of 
İndin as jiossible,” he reported, after his board’s fîrst meeting.^o He con- 
sıılled İM Delili with members of the council of the All-India Müslim League 
ımd varions representatives of dififerent provinces, who were invited “for 
İlmi pMi-posc" and spent four days in the Punjab recruiting varions leaders 
İlime. İn addition to Iqbal, that first list inciuded three future premiers of 
l'akislıni; Liaıpıat Ali Khan of the United Provinces, H. S. Suhrawardy 
f 1893 1962) of lîengal, and İsmail I. Chundrigar (1897-1960) of Bombay. 
Mıımks (o jinnah’s ımique status and singular ability to attract and retain 
llıe loyal support of yoııng men of such talent, intelligence, and integrity, 
Ihe "sealk'i-ed crovvci of Muslims” were soon “welded into a nation.’’^^ Jin- 
ımlı'.'J lieıılemmls indııclcd men of \vealth and business experience as well as 
\vı'.sdoMi. lielıırc' 1936 the League had always been in finandal trouble; most 
member.s nevej- lıollKn-eıl to pay thcir annual “subscriptions,” even though 


idn.- Pııyııbh' I’ared.s” wcrc posted at considerable espense. “In a majority 
ol eııses," SeeiTlary Kasan recalled, “tbey were returned ımpaid!” The 
Mialmiiija ol Maiımııdalmd camc to the Ta'ague’s rescue ■whon it was stili 
leliillvely small hy providing 3,000 rupces amıııaily to support its activities 
.ıll<T 191 I, lıul OİİKT palroiıs lıad lo lıe recnıİU'cl lo share the bıırden of run- 


ııiMjı, a hıll liiMt' ııalioııal parly. Oıu* ı»! Ihose litianders, \vlio later remained 

""""K I'. . imrsoMiıl Ineııds hı llıe parly. was Mir/a Abol Kassan 

l^palıa^l f b, 1902). llıe .seioıı ol llm \veal(|ıy (laleıılla eaıunıereial and fhıan- 
‘lıd empiıv. M, M |‘.|mliııı,j |,|d, 


l-;paliıinl lie.l imcI |inınılı dıulııg Iıı>, "In”,|ırı" Icnn al < iıınıhridge İm 1920. 
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It was ın the Mıchaelmas term,” Ispahani recalled, "that Mr. Jinnah ac- 
cepted the ınvıtation of the Indian Majlia . . . to address ite members. He 
ore wıth dıstmctıon a thin streak of grey hair right in the middle of his 
ftey. . , At pe time I could well appreciate why women of diverse ages 

feU captıve to his charm and personality.-^ They met again in London sev- 
eral weeks later at Ispahani’s uncle’s house on Putney Hili, Huttie’s youngest 
brother. Jamshed Petit, was Ispahani's Cambridge classmate and friend. 
pınah and his bride were invited to a "grand dinner” there, where a "iazz 
nd peıformed and most of the guests "cut capers“-except for Jinnah and 

brntr“(^l l “d her 

er dıd the Charleston. Despite such early intimacy, Jinnah and Ispa- 
ham rarely saw one another again till 1936. when Ispahani was "astonished” 
to be mvıted by Jinnah to join the Leagues new Central Parliamentary 
oard. After becommg a barrister ot the Inner Temple, Ispahani had göne 

în ma business, and, though elected to the Caloutta Corporation 

n 1933, took Iıttie time from business for either provindal or national poli- 

tıcs He dıd not. hovvever, hesitate to accept Jinnah’s cali and emerged as 
me Leagues majör backer in Bengal. 

Jinnah's League was faced in 1936 with two parties competing for Ben- 
yh Mushm alkgıance; the nawab of Daccas United Müslim party, and 
Fazlul Haqs KrM Pmja Samitt ("Peasants and Tenants party”). The 
nawy scheduled a three-day oonvention of his party in Caloutta’s town hail 
but Ispahani and his fnends engineered a "dispute” there in early August 
ly gethng Fazlul Haq and his followers to attend the conference and to 
domay to be heard, which lead to the conference’s dissolution. "It was 
agıeed between the United Müslim Party leaders and Fazlul Haq's group to 
ınvıte yon to settie same,” Ispahani wired Jinnah, adding; “WonderfuI op- 

Calcııtta immediately advise date de- 

partine. 

Jinm* reached Calcutta a week later and addressed a meeting of Bengali 
Mıyım leaders in the town hali. The United Müslim party agreed to merge 
w.lh tim League. The merger brought such vital leaders into Jinnah's ranks 
ı.s U. S. Suhrasvardy and Khwaja Nazimuddin, who wouId serve Pakistan 
>o ı as govornor-gencral and prime minister, respeetively. Initially Fazlul 
ugrcecl, and Jinnah named him to the Central Parliamentary Board 
by Septnnjbçr I İm had ehanged his mind. AIways more radical than 
and cqMally aml.ilious. Fazlul Ka(i provod his mo.st mercurial ally 
Inııg iTmaınmg in \v.uuvsh will. ,u,ynıu'. 'r}i(> oslcn.sible canses of his 

'• mnge „| ı,,.,! j,, ıp;i(j dcMa.ıds llıal Hengals /amin- 

■ a«i (lııiKİkınl) clıı.ss la-almlislırd vvlllami eoınpcıısıılimi, ııııd llmt lıvr and 
''''M.pnbmv pılınıttv rdncatimı be (ııİMMİne.-ıl Ilının,-lımıl tla. pnıvlnır ıvllh 
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onl raising additional taxes. Jinnah favored both measures but insisted on 
ııppropriate legal payment for each. Fazlul Haq’s Krishak Profa Samiti ran 
lls own slate of candidates for Bcngal’s Müslim seats and managed to cap- 
lııro alınost as many as Jinnah’s League did—thirty-eight to bis forty. It was 
not until justbefore the new provincial assembly met that Jinnah could nego- 
liııLo an agreement with Haq, merging their parties and luring enough Müs¬ 
lim indcpendents to join them in order to give the new Bengal ministry, 
vvlıu'h Fazlul Haq himself headed, a comfortable majority. And Jinnah made 
oiKî othcr important addition to the League. Next to Liaquat Ali Khan, who 
.s<'i'vt'd Jinnah most effectively as honorary secretary of the League, the 
ymıııg raja of Mahmudabad (1914-73), Amir Ahmad Khan, was Jinnah’s 
lorctnost .sııpportcr in the United Provinces. As the largest Müslim landlord 
ol' 1 viıcl<now, the raja enjoyed an estimated income of some 2 million rupees 
aıınually. Jinnah appointed him treasurer of the League’s centı-al board. 

'I'lıe platform adopted by Jinnah’s Central board on which Müslim 
Iıcague candidates stood for election in January-February 1937 was much 
llu' sanıo as that of Congress, inciuding these advanced nationalist demands: 

'\\) nıakc every effort to secure the repeal of ali repressive laws; To 
rcsı.st ali, measures which are detrimental to the interest of India, 
wlriclı encroach upon the fundamental liberties of the people and 
l('iul to (^conomic exploitation of the country; To reduce heavy cost 
of udıninistrative machinery, Central and provincial, and allocate 
Niıbstantial funds for nation building departments; To nationalise 
lııdian Army and reduce the military expenditure; To encourage de- 
vclopment of Industries, inciuding cottage industries; To regulate 
cııırtüicy, exchange and prices in the interest of economic develop- 
nıi’iıt of the country; To stand for the social, educational and eco- 
nomio ujdift of the rural population; To sponsor measures for the 
ı-flicf of agricultural indebtedness; To make elementary education 
IVoo and compulsory; To take steps to reduce the heavy burden of 


I'iacii of thes(i lıad long been integral to the Congress national demand, 
and ali vvci'c anathemas to more conservative Müslim parties, such as the 
Agi'icııltıııisl j)arty of the United Provinces landlords, formed at Governor 
Sir Malcolm llailey’s insligation. The one clear divergence between the 
l.cagıır's soc'iocconomic ])osition and that of Congress, however, which rc- 
lli'i'li'd a hasie <iin'{’r('iK'C in ])hilo.sophy dividing Jinnah from Nehru and 
Snlılıas linsc. wa,s llm Lcagııc’s (irm ojıposiLion “lo aııy rnovcıiKaıt that airns 
al «'spıopı iulidiı 1)1 priviılr propi'i'lv." l']v<'n a.s (asvaliarlııl placK'd inereasing 
lııilh İn NOciiıliiSİ solnlinııs İni lıulia's pi'obli'iıı.s ol povcrly, |innıılı i'<'li'('al(’<l 
I İli lir llıan rvrı lırlıiıııl Iİm' InrJ jon.s ol |iı ivilir pruprı İv. I lıs gro\viııg passion 
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for real estate and his coıı.çtant preoccupation with details concerning the 
daily management of his ever-proliferating portfolio of properties ■were, in 
fact, soon to rival his interest in politics. Private property, most of it forever 
rooted on Indian soil, became, ironically enough, almost as fascinating a 
diversion for Jinnah’s mind and energies during the last lonely decade of his 
life as Pakistan itself. 

By this time Rahmat Ali, the founder of the Pakistan National Move- 
ment, was residing at 16 Montague Road in Cambridge, fıom which a ınas- 
sive quantity of strange religiopolitical pamphlets and letters appealing 
mostly to Bhtish lords poured forth between 1935 and his death in 1951. 
For example, “May I venture to address this appeal to your Lordship on be- 
half of the people of PAKİSTAN at this critical hour,” he wrote on Jtıly 8, 
1935, urging “My Lord’s sympathy and support in our fateful struggle 
against the ruthiess coercion of PAKİSTAN into the proposed Indian Fed- 
eration. The Government of India Bili, based on the Indian Federal Seheme, 
has created an acute crisis in the national life of PAKİSTAN and has raised 
a supreme issuc—an issue of life or death—for its national future.” He 
continued; 

I earnestly hope that you kindly wl11 lend your fullest support to the 
inexorable demand of PAKİSTAN—a demand based on justice and 
equity—for the recognition of its sacred right to a separate national 
existence as distinet from HINDOOSTAN. . . . PAKİSTAN is not 
Hindoo soil nor are its people Hindoostani citizens. . . . The very 
basis and content of our national life is founded on fundaments es- 
sentially different from those on which Hindooism lives and prospers. 

. . . We, the Pakistanians, havc, more than önce, emphatically re- 
pudiated the most shameful surrender of our national future made 
by the State-nomiiiated Müslim delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ferences in agreeing to the Indian Federal Seheme. They were neither 
the delegates of PAKİSTAN, nor the representatives of the Paki- 
stanian people. . . . These distinguished exponents of the ait of sur¬ 
render, in complete disregard of the ■wamings of history, sold our 
nationality and sacrificed our posterity. They will have to answer for 
this—the most contemptible betrayal of PAKİSTAN—before hîstoıy.^® 


Jinnah continued assiduonsly to ignore Rahmat Ali and his angry attacks, 
whlch wcre to liocomc even more personal and virulent by the eve of Paki- 
•stnn’s birtlı, llo woıtld not, howovor, he able much longer to ignore the po- 
lilieal (Irmand of Ralıınııl AIi’s obviotısly well •fıınded movement .sponsored 
İroni llıe lıenrl ol’ (âıııılıridgc', The plaironıı lulopled by llu' T.<eagucs Central 
boiii'd in IDı'Ki im ludc-d, iııdeed, n luııııin'r of iıııjıorlıml ı-onecssion.s to Ts- 
laınie lııııdımif'iıliilisl grotijis wı(lılıı lııdin, II mil ıı.s yet (o llı<' CHİnmıl.sl lul- 
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V(K'iıli'S of a Pakistan National Movement. Three out of fourteen planks 
\vc'r(' (Inıltcd cxclıısively to appeal to special concerns of the Müslim minor- 
ily, who,s(' 482 separate electorate seats alone were among those contested 
hy l.tMigue canclidates. The Leagues lîrst plank was: “To protect the reli- 
giiHis i'iglıls of the Mussalmans. In aU matters of purely religious character, 
(İne wfiglıt filıall be given to the opinions of Jamiat-ul-Ulema Hind [Indian 
Purty] and the Mujtahids.” Two later planks were: “to protect and 
Iiroıııole Urdu language and script,” and “to devise measures for the amelio- 
lalioıı of tlu; general conditions of Muslims.” The Indian Ulema party, bom 
tlııt ing tlıe Khilafat Movement and then relatively dormant under the lead- 
i't'slıi]) of Maniana Husain Ahmad Madani and Maniana Ahmad Said, had 
ıııcrgcd wilh the Müslim Conference party in the United Provinces to con- 
I«'Nİ ('l(‘t’tioııs as the “Müslim Unity Board,” presided över by the raja of 
Sıılciıipnr, \vith brilliant Choudhry Khaliquzzaman as its secrctary. In Feb- 


ıımıy ol 19,37, Khaliquzzaman and several members of his board met with 
liıumlı in Delhi and \vere prornised a majority on the League’s United 
l'ıoNMııees parliamentary board if they joined forces. It was one of Jinnah’s 
tııosl Creative jîolitical coııps—surrendering numerical for nominal power. 
The onc thing lıe demanded \vas that Unity Board candidates ali run as 
Muslini İcagnors, tbus enhancing his party’s stature while broadening the 
İmse ol its ,sııp])ort. He knew that to build a national party capable of assert- 
lıi)' cd'ct iivc (lemands both to Congress and the British raj he might have 
lu sdi'i'i'iıdcr provincial powers to any number of local magnates. He never 
bnllv<‘(l !il snelı chiinands, readily negotiating from weakness today and to- 
iıiornnv so timi on the day after his party would be in position to battie 
İroni a vıınlagc ]K)int of s’trength. 

Itiii([nat Ali Kharı was, however, furious at having lost control över 
t lıoosing Muslini League candidates from his own province and tried his 
lıi'si to ıi’gıiin tlu' power of seleeting members for the UP’s Board, despite 
I lıc lm‘l İlmi li(> was in a minority among the Lucknow seven on the League’s 
ccniıul 1)0111(1, Jinnah gave his verdict against Liaquat, who was so annoyed 
ııllcr lin'ir |nly ınectiııg in Bombay that he resigned from both parliamen- 
lııry boıırd.s and sailed off to England for a few months. Jinnah thus almost 
İnsi Ihe sııppoıi of the man wbo wouId bccome his right arm in transforming 
Ilır l,cagııc inlo ıı party seeond only to Congress, and Pakistan’s first prime 
İllini,ster. Yel Ih' vvoııld rathcT risk so imporlant a los.s tlıan go back on his 
nvoiM onee il was given. (hhmkidııcated Lia(jiıat hıtcr hailcd İhın as “the 
Dlsnıeli ol Indian polilics,” adnıiring lıi.s “unpnrebasability” and reeogni/.ing 
llıe wls<lonı of his polKıcul jıulgınent (n'(‘n wlıeM İıe ıııosl disliked ils iiM])aet 
on his |iersonııl Im.sı- of povver, I Ju(|iiıı( looked lo |iınıııh (lıc \vay a lii'ilish 


I 
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public school boy looked to a headmaster, with emotional ambivalence but 
ultimate admiration. 

Jinnah s judgment paid off handsomely by the year’s end; his League and 
its allies captured 29 out of 35 Müslim seats for which its candidates com- 
peted, while Congress retumed not a single Müslim member on its own. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was eleeted only because of Khaliquzzaman’s help. It 
was an impressive show of strength, and had the League done nearly as 
well elsewhere, Jinnah might have wrested some real concessions from Con¬ 
gress s haughty leadership. In the Punjab, however, only 2 out of 7 League 
candidates were elceted, in Assam 9 out of 34, in Bengal 39 out of 117. Most 
of the League’s minority in Bombay and Madras were returned, and 109 
Müslim League seats were captured for British Tndia as a whole. By Jinnah’s 
own estimate his party returned from 60-79 percent of its total number of 
candidates. Congress alone won 716 out of the 1,585 seats in ali eleven 
provinces, however, enjoying absolute majorities in most of the country; but 
it eleeted only 26 Müslim members, an Achilles heel it hoped to remedy 
through workmg much harder in future Müslim “mass contact” 

Nehru, stalking the campaign trail in 1937, made the mistake of refusing 
to take the Müslim League and the communal problem seriously, insisting; 

There are only two forces in the country, the Congress and the gov- 
ernment. . . , To vote against the Congress candidate is to vote for 
the continuance of British domination. . . . It is the Congress alone 
which is capable of fighting the government. The opponents of the 
Congress are bound with each other by a community of interests. 
Their demands have nothing to do with the masses.^® 


I refuse to line up -svith the Congress,” Jinnah insisted, when he heard 
Nehru s simplistic analysis in Calcutta early in January. “There is a tlıird 
party in this country and that is the Muslims.”^^ A few days later Jinnah 
jmblicly wamed Nehru and the Congress to “leave the Muslims alone”; 
but sensing victory, Nehru refused to be intimidated and decided, instead of 
Imcking away from India’s Müslim electorate, to seek to convert the vast 
mass of them to Congress’s platform. “Mr. Jinnah . . . objects to the Con¬ 
gress interfering with Müslim affairs in Bengal and calls upon the Congress 
lo Ict Mu.slims alone. . , . VVho are the Muslims? Apparently only those 
w)ıo lollow Mr. Jinııalı and the Müslim League.”^® “\Vhat does the Müslim 
I .(’uguc .staııd for?” Nehru a.sked, with gratuitous iıisult and aceıhity he 
u'onicl lotıg liv(' to regret, "Docs it staııd for the indejıendence of India, for 
iMili impci'inlisıu? 1 la'Iicvc not. İl represemts ıı group of Muslims, no doııbt 
liglıly (‘sliıııııblc jıcrsoııs, loı fımclioniııg iti Iİk' lıiglıcr rcgioııs of llıc upper 
ııiddic clıı.sscs ımd lıııviııg no conlıtcls \vi(lı llıc Mıı.sllııı ıımsscs ııııd fcw 
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<!ven with the Müslim lowcr middle class. May I suggest to Mr, Jinnah that 
1 iHime into greater touch -vvith the Müslim masses than most of the mem- 
1)(TS of the Müslim League.”^® 

It would not be the last of Nehru s political errors of judgment in his 
(h'alings with Jinnah, but it was one of the most fatal niistakes he ever made 
in a moment of hubris. More than Iqbal, it was Nehru who charted a new 
Miass strategy for the League, prodding and challenging Jinnah to leave the 
(Iravving rooms of politics to reach down to the hundred million Muslims 
w] 10 spent most of each day laboring in rural flelds. There was, of course, 
only one possible way for the Lcaguc to stir that mass, to awakon it, and to 
lıırc it to march behind Müslim leadership. The cry of İslam—in danger—of 
ilin (religion) alone could emerge as the unique stand of the Müslim 
lı('agııe. “No common principle or policy binds them,” Nehru had taunted, 
i'('l(n‘ring to Jinnah’s iııdependent “party” in the assembiy. And for Jinnah 
llıis \vas as significant a turning point, traumatically triggered by public hu- 
ıııilialion, as the Congress non-cooperation resolution rebuke he had sus- 
lained at Nagpur in 1920. Only, then his was the secular rational leadership, 
.scıd<iııg in vain to reduce a “Mahatma” to mere “Mr.” Now Nehru had used 
“Mr.” ht'forc Jinnah’s name as a sarcastic form of rebuke, for that title was 
ılıt- badgo of British-identity Jinnah appeared to epitomize, despite his 
clııiıns lo Müslim leadership. It was a more scathing attack than Jayakar’s 
Imd bcen at the AU-Parties Conference a decade earlier. Jawaharlal was 
ıiKirt! clocjnent than Jayakar, after ali, and had reason to feel more confident 
ol his .sııpremc power över the masses, more hopeful about Congress’s fu- 
Idi'o. lUKİ more bitter about the pains and punishment of the past, for neither 
his l'ulİKT ııor his wifc had lived to see his triumph, to hear the hoarse thun- 
<l(‘i' ol ıııillions of voices cry “Jawaharlalji-ki-jai” (“Victory to Honored Ja- 
vvnİmrlal”). 11c, morcover, was a man of many ınoods and the victim of 
•slroııg passions, oftcıı swept from his mental moorings of sounder judgment 
l)y a surgiııg iınpiılse of the moment. It was Nehru’s greatest weakness, a 
lalal naw in a inan w1k) aspired to political leadership över ali of India and 
lııcliM'd İH’lievcd (hat ho was “fit to rule . . . the wor]d.”®^ 

jinnah. lıovvcver, ııcvcr lost his temper except for calcıılated political acl- 
N-aıtlag{*. llo n.scal angc'r as a barrister or an actor would, to sway his jury 
aıalicııco, iK'vcr from un lineontrollable flaring of passion. For personal pas- 
•slon lıaıl ali bul dicd in İlim and was nevcr to he rekindlccl. The hatred he 
(oll lnwar<l Nehru wu,s colcl, horn of coıUcanpt rather than rage. “What can 
I say lo Ilıe İmsyhody PrcsitlcnI of ihe Oongross?” Jinnah nanarked of 
Ni'hın in an iııtci'vi<’w sevoral moııllıs lalcr. “İle sccıııs lo cany ihe rospon- 
'.ibililv ol IİK' V'hole v\'oıI(l oıı his slıoıılılers and nuı.st poke his n(is(' inlo 
\ Ihlıi)', eM'epl (iıiııdlıif' his owıı hıısIneNS.’’’" As (Ioııgr<*,ss pre.sideni, 
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Nehru called a national convention in Delhi that March, following the elec- 
tions, to decide whether in fact Congress would allow its successful candi- 
dates to take the provincial offices they had won when the new constitution 
went into eflfect on April 1, 1937. For Javvaharlal this was another sore point 
of pride, since he had often declaimed against that “charter of slaveıy” and 
insisted he would never have anything to do with helping implement any 
part of it, Gandhi, however, urged giving the constitution a try, as most 
members of the Congress Working Committee wanted to do, and Nehru 
bowed to their advice. He refused absolutely, however, to invite any eleeted 
Müslim League or other non-Congress candidates to his conference, calling 
it “a dangerous thing to revert to an ali party attitude” and insisting that 
Congress should not cooperate with “semi-Imperialist groups.”®^ 

Khaliquzzaman, who belonged to Congress for two decades before 
merging his Unity Board with the League in 1936, hoped that a Congress- 
League coalition government, inciuding himself, might be appointed to ad- 
minister the United Provinces. Müslim Rafı Kidwai, their leader of the Con¬ 
gress at this time, had been Motilal’s secretary and remained Jawaharlaî’s 
confîdant in Nehru’s home province. Kidwai and Khaliquzzaman were old 
friends, and it was hardly surprising, therefore, for them to discuss a coali¬ 
tion ministry with Kidwai promising Khaliquzzaman “two Müslim Leaguers 
to join the Congress Ministry” prior to his eleetion,®® Nehru “turned down” 
the League after his victory. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was the only Müslim 
on the Congress Working Committee and nıanaged to wean the provincial 
Ulema party away from its commitment to the League in mid-May of 1936. 
Azad used the classic lures of a provincial cabinet offlce with aU its seduc- 
tive perquisites to achieve that dramatic defeetion. He, of course, Avon 
Nehru’s gı-atitude and trust and was to preside över the Congress through- 
out World War II, serving in Nehru’s first cabinet as minister of education. 
But he won Jirmah’s undying enmity. To Jinnah, Azad’s political treachery 
jdaced him beneath contempt. “This is war to the knife,” Jinnah remarked, 
after learning of the Jamiat-ul-Ulemas flip-flop.®^ 

That July, Azad visited Lucknow and tried to negotiate a settlement 
with Khaliquzzaman, offering to bring him into the United Provinces cabi- 
not if “The Müslim League group in the United Provinces Legislature shall 
ecasc to fnnetion as a separate group,” its members ali becoming “part of 
tİKi Congress Party,” the League’s provincial Parliamentaıy Board thus, in 
rJfeet. agroeiııg to “dissolve.’’^" Khaliq rightly read those terms as a “death 
vvarriiııl” of tlu; provincial party ovor which he presided and refused to 
ıigrc»’. M('iınwİıil(', Nchnı <-ııllcd upon Cknıgrc.ss committees tlıroughout 
İJKİİıı lo lııl('iısily ı•{'(•rnilnı{■nl ııtnongMuslini nmsses,” 

llınııılı lııııl nevcr likrd llıe yoııııgeı Ni'lını İnil ııl llıis poiııl losl ali liope 
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of trying to reach any agreement 'with him, appealing instead to Gandhi 
\vli() lıad withdrawn from active politics to his Wardha ashram retreat. 
Tlıjıl May, Jinnah sent a message to Gandhi through B. G. Kher, the leader 
<ıl IİK! Congress in Bombay’s legislature and chief minister-designate there, 
\vlio lıad ashed Jinnah “to give him two members of his Müslim League to 
join tlu! Ministry.”®° The League had done brilliantly in Bombay, capturing 
Ivvcniy ont of twenty-nine Müslim seats, and Kher had the good sense to 
kııovv (hat with Jinnah’s cooperation his administration would be a powerful 
luıd cincient one; without it, a hopeless, thankless task. As to Jinnah’s re¬ 
hinesi: tliat Gandhi personally eıiter negotiations to seek some şort of Hindu- 
Musliın agreement nationvvide, the Mahatma replied: “I wish I could do 
-sııtıu'lhing but I am utterly helpless. My faith in unity is as bright as ever^ 
ntıly I see no daylight out of the impenetrable darkness and, in such dis- 
li't'ss. I cıy out to God for light.”^’' 

TİK! lorthcoming session of the League was to be held in Lucknow, and 
jinnalı kncw that his presidential address must either galvanize his party to 
ııııuTİı l()ward a new destiny, or would serve as its death knell. He must 
lıjıv<' seuscd. moreover, that for him personally as well as for the League, 
lınii! Nvas nııniing out. “He was alvvays coughing,” Ispahani recalled, “smok- 
iııg KİKİ coughing. We thought it just ‘smokers cough’ or bronchitis. None 
ııl ııs ı■(‘i^li/(■d how had it was—until it was too late.”®® He spent that sum- 
ıiK'i' in Sinıiii and Srinagar, Kashmir; the legal demands on his time in- 
i’icKscd \vilh İliş grovving fame as Müslim India’s premier advocate. Fatima 
jDİiıcd İlim on his irip to Kashmir, acccmpanying him virtually everywhere 


li'oııı lİK'iı on lill the end of his life, as sister-confîdante, nursemaid, sound- 
ing hoıırd, and (lefender-against-the-outside-world. Fle pleaded before the 
lıimmıı and Kasinnir higlı court in four cases—two criminal matters, two 
{'i\'(l lliat suınıiKT. Tlıu most famous was the disputed marriage case of 
llduifd /IfgntM v. llıe State, where Jinnah won his client’s appeal by force- 
lıılly ıı.s.sh'rliııg lıis ])or.sonal knowledge—“My Lord, I am the Authority!”—as 
mı aci'iuııh! inlcrprcitor of Tslamic lav/.’’’^ His prestige in the community was 
sileli llıal no oııo dared deny hâs daim, and, as usual, he won every case he 
a|)|K<ııIed, 

WlK‘r(’V(T Jinnah wcııt that summer and early fail he invited Müslim 
lemh’i's İH' mel to eoıno to Lucknow to attend the forthcoming League ses- 
NİOM, be.sides Sluıfis son-in-law, Mian Bashir Ahmaci, othor povvcıful non- 
l,<’aj',m' leadcrs, inelnding llu; nenv j)i-cmieıs of the Pnnjab and Bcngal, 
dninııi.sl SIr Silumder 1 layul Klıaıı (181)2-1942) and Fn/Iııl fhu], ıılso cıune io 
l.uekiKm' al jiniKiirs bebesi; and before leaving ilmi fabd'ııl S(vssion of llıe 
bc’iıj'iıe llıey \^' 01 lld ngreı- lo jııitı lorees İn \vliiil \vns aboııl lo beeome a re- 
vitall/.i'd mılled Muslini iikivi'iik-iiI, alııniK'd by ( .'oıi|’,re,ss’s vi<‘lories ınıd 
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Nehru’s attempts to cut the mass base of their constituencies out from under 
their very feet if they failed to respond with alacrity and unity to that clear 
and present Hindu-atheist challenge. 

Jinnah came by rail from Bombay, and as his train steamed into Cawn- 
pore (Kanpur) Central Station “a vast crovvd of Muslims mobbed his com- 
partment,” Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad recalled. 

So exuberant was their enthusiasm and so fiery their determination to 
resist Hindu aggression that Mr. Jinnah, otherwise calm and imper- 
turbable, was visibly moved. . . . FIis face wore a look of grim de¬ 
termination coupled with satisfaction that his people were aroused 
at last. He spoke a few soothing words to pacify their inflamed pas- 
sions. Many Muslims, overeome by emotion, wept tears of joy to see 
their leader who, they felt sure, would deliver them from bondage.'*'^ 

He arrived that evening, October 13, 1937, in Lucknow, where twenty-one 
years before he had forged the pact that brought Congress and the League 
together for the first time, heralding a bright era of Hindu-Muslim unity 
that lasted littie longer than WorId War I. This time storm clouds of conflict 
darkened the horizon replacing that dawn, even as the pallor of age gave a 
sepulchral look to Jinnah’s drawn and tired face. Khaliquzzaman and 
Mahmudabad had gathered a small army of League volunteers to await him 
at the station, and they led their president and his sister on a torehlight car- 
riage procession through the windmg streets of the former capital of 
Nawab-Viziers of Oudh, where many a Mughal emperor had journeyed on 
bejevvelled elephants. “There was a scufHe at one place between the volun¬ 
teers and some hot-headed Congressmen,” Khaliquzzaman reported,^^ noting 
one of the opening salvos of what was soon to beeome the Congress-League 
civil war, India’s political prelüde to partition. 

The Punjab’s Sir Sikander met with Jinnah and the League council next 
morning, listing his demands for merging his powerful Unionist party forces 
svith the League. He essentially insisted upon the retention of his party’s 
lotally autonomous control över the Punjab, where the League had eleeted 
only two out of eighty-six Müslim members to the legislature. Jinnah had 
no option but to accept mighty landlord Sikander’s terms, gladly “stooping” 
lo cmbrace and coiK{uer that Punjabi baron. The pact conciuded that Oc- 
t«l)or 14 bctwc!CTi Brili.sh India’s two most powerful Muslims was approved 
''willı ihuıuh’roııs (’lu’or.s” by ihc council of the Müslim League. And wen 
slıould (Iıcy bav(! clıccn'd, for willıoııt llıo l’mıjah, Lİıc League had no real 
lıcaıllııiK! ol’ poNver’, no çora aroiıiKİ wlıi(‘h lo hııibl its poleıılial elaim to 
ııalioııİKKKİ, Tbr 1‘uııjııl) wııs ıııore Ilımı jn.sl a bari' Muslini ııuıjorily jinıv- 
liıct' illi' l'mıjal) mi'iınl l'aklshııı. ıımdi' l'ııklslım |)n,ssiiılt-. Ib'iıgııl vvııs loo 
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rcmote from the rest of Müslim India, as was Hyderabad. Sind, the North- 
West Frontier, BalucHstan, and Kashmir, were islands of Müslim domi- 
nance, yet none was large enough, none strong enough to stand alone. The 
l’uııjab was the mortar that integrated, unifîed, and bridged every one of 
lliose other northvvest provincial units. The Puııjab was Pakistans first and 
ıııo.st important Capital letter; and by luring Sir Sikander into his party’s 
tcnt, Jinnah raised the green fîag with its giant “P” över the League’s Kaisar 
bagh ( Royal Garden’) outside Mahmudabad Plouse, signaling the birth of 
uıı iııchoate nation that was to remain in the womb of British India for pre- 
riscly one decade. Fazlul Haq closed ranks as well that fateful day in 1937, 
iidıling a remote Eastern wing to the nation of South Asian Muslims now in 
tİK' ınaking. By sundown Jinnah knew that this second Lucknow pact he 
İmd ııcgotiated vvould tear asunder the subcontinent just as his first pact had 
ıılınost ]cd to independent but united rule for ali of India. Soon Jawaharlal 
and (lıo Mahatma vvould know it as well. Soon the whole world vvould see 
vvlıal one seemingiy frail Müslim, a minority-among-that-minority, white- 
lıııiıvd and weary, could accomplish önce he had set his mind to it. He had 
laa'iı tanntcd, ignored, humiliated, and dismissed as insignificant long 
i’iıtıııglı. Now he had the premiers of the Punjab and Bengal to stand be- 
Uveetı, 'rhe next day he vvould speak for them ali. PIis was going to be the 
one miglıty, ınagnified, final voıce of Müslim South Asia. 


To symbolize the dramatic change marked by this Lucknovv session, not 
oııly in {li(‘ League’s platform and political position, but in Jinnah’s personal 
i'oıntnilnu'iît and final goal, he changed his attire, shedding the Saville Rovv 
silil in vvlıiclı hc had arrived for a blaek Punjabi shervvani long coat, donned 
în' ılıt' (,)'iidd-i-Azam (“Great Leader”) for the first time in public on the 
morning of Oclober 15, 1937. He had spent the night at Mahmudabad 
llonsc; and aftor hrcakfasting with the raja was about to leave for the 
|i(i<i(‘d liK'cling outside when his eye was attracted to a blaek Persian lamb 
-np "’"nı by Nawah Mohammad İsmail Khan (1886-1958), one of the 


gıoıılcsl provincial League İcadcrs. He asked his friend if he might try on 
(İnil coınpacl cap, which vvovdd .soon be known throughout the woıld as a 
"linnalı eııp.'’ VVlıen lıc .saw lıovv hand.some it looked över the white of his 


sidrlıunıs in a ınirror, Ik* I<iu;w that it was jnst the headgcar nt'oded to give 
lıls Muslini eosünııe it,s erovvniiıg louch. At the 1916 Lucknovv sessiorı över 
\vlih h he had pre.sided, jinnah had vvorn a red ie/. hııL since Atatürk baıı- 
islıed ihe le/, İroni modern d'urkey it wa.s oııi of siyk', 'l’lıe Jinıiiilı cap re- 
senılılc'd Ilır le/. bul \vas sofliT, yel <'(|iıally l.sluniie in iLs .syınbolie signifi- 




il soon heennıo as (aınoııs ıı.s llıe Haller "Gıındlıi eap" ol hand-.spıın 
\vlileh IİK' Mıılııılııııı ııııd jııvvalıın'inl vvnre, Tlıal eap ('uıne hı .syın 
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bolize Congress membersbip, just as the Jinnah cap helped immediately to 
distinguish and identify Müslim League leaders. 

“This Session of the All-India Müslim League is one of the most critical 
that has ever taken place during its existence,” Jinnah began, addressing the 
estimated 5,000 Muslims from every province of India, crovvded into the 
huge tent ereeted in Mahmudabad’s garden. 

The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the last 10 
years, has been responsible for alienating the Musalmans of India 
more and more, by pursuing a policy vvhich is exclusively Hindu; 
and since they have formed Governments in the six provinces vvhere 
they are in a majority, they have by thcir vvords, deeds and pro- 
gramme shown, more and more, that the Musalmans cannot expect 
any justice or fair play at their hands. Wherever they were in a ma¬ 
jority and vvherever it suited them, they refused to co-operate with 
the Müslim League parties and demanded unconditional surrender 
and the signing of their pledges. 


To the Musalmans of India in every province, in every district, in 
every tehsil, in every town, I say: your foremost duty is to formulate 
a construetive and ameliorative programme of work for the people’s 
vvelfare, and to devise ways and meaııs for the social, economic and 
political uplift of the Musalmans. . . . Organize yourselves, estab- 
lish your solidarity and complete unity, Equip yourselves as trained 
and disciplined soldiers. Create the feeling of an esprit de corps, and 
of comradeship amongst yourselves. Work loyally, honestly and for 
the cause of your people and your country. No individual or people 
can achieve anything vvithout industry, suffering and sacrifice, There 
are forces which nıay bully you, tyrannize över you and intimidate 
yon, and you may even have to suffer. But it is by going through this 
crucible of the fire of persecution which may be levelled against you, 
the tyranny that may be exercised, the threats and intimidations that 
may unnerve you—it is by resisting, by overeoming, by facing these 
di.sadvantages, hardships and suffering, and maintaining your true 
convietions and loyalty, that a nation will emerge, vvorthy of its past 
glory and history, and will live to make its future history greater and 
ırıorc glorioııs not oııly in India, but in the annals of the world. 
Ihglıty ıııillious of Musalmans in India have nothing to fear. They 
Imvo ilu’ir di'sliny in their hands, and as a wcll-knit, solid, organized, 
nııili'd force can face any (laııgcr, and vvillı,stand any oppo.sition to its 


ımili'il İroni and vvislu’S, 'I'lıcri' i.s a magie ])ower in yoıır own hands. 
'1‘uIm' v'oıır vital lircisinııs- lİM'y may bi' grave and ınomenlous and 
far K'iırlıiııg in llıeir eoıı.sıaiıırnecs. 'I’lılıık a lıımdıed limes Ik'I'oi'i* 
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yon take any decision, but önce a decision is taken, stand by it as 
onn man.*^^ 

As thcir great leader sat down every Müslim in that pandal rose to 
{•İKUT, sensing a new League had been born, that by some “magic power’ 
Jlımah had taken his most “grave and momentous” decision and knew its 
cDiiKCcıucnces would be “far-reaching;’ that there would be no turning back. 
Net for lüm. Not for his party, The Jinnah who had come to Lucknow stili 
ili limbo was tora between two worlds no longer. He left the old capital of 
Muglıal power firmly rooted in his Müslim party’s soil as its new Quaid-i- 
A/ınn. 


12 


Toıoard Lahore 
( 1938 - 40 ) 


Building a mass party became the Quaid-i-Azam’s primary occupation dur- 
ing 1938 and 1939. From its winter session at Lucknow in 1937 to the spring 
League meeting at Lahore in 1940, the Müslim League’s membership multi- 
plied from a few thousand to well över half a million. Membership dues 
were dropped after Lucknow to half the purely nominal fouı-anna fee 
charged by Congress, inviting any Müslim of India with two annas to his 
name to join the All-India Müslim League. The League’s constitution 'svas 
revised in many other ways as well and modernized into a vehicle of mass 
national capability under its inspiring new great leader. 

At Lucknow, the League resolved to work toward “establishment in 
India of full independence in the form of a federation of free democratic 
States in vvhich the rights and interests of the Musalmans and other minor- 
ities are adequately and effectively safeguarded.”^ Congress was denounced 
for imposing its own party anthem, “Bande Mataram” (“Hail to Thee, 
Mother”), as the ofEcial new anthem of governmcnt, -vvherever Congress 
ministries took provincial power, “in callous disregard of the feelings of 
Muslims.” The League considered that “song not merely positively anti- 
Islamic and idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas, but defînitely subversive 
of the grovvth of genuine nationalism in India.”^ The League further re¬ 
solved to do everything possible to make Urdu, rather than Hindi, “the uni- 
ver.sal languagc of India.” Finally, a comprehensive program of socioeco- 
noıııic and (’ducalional rcforms was proposed, committing the League “to 
fix \vorking hoıırs lor l'actory Nvorkers and other labourers; to fix minimum 
vvage.s; lo iıııprove llm lıoıışing bvgienic <'oiKİili()rı of llıo labourer.s and make 
pntvisioıı for sinin rleıınmee; lo ri'cinee nıral and urban deİJİs and ubolislı 


ıı.sni'V; lo grınıl a ınornloriıım \villi i'ngıırd lo nll dı hls, \vln’lli('r d<'er(‘('(l or 
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othenvise,” and ultimately “to devise measures for the attainment of full 
independence and invite the co-operation of ali political bodies vvorking to 
that end.”2 

The week of demanding meetings at Lucknow took its toll on Jinnah’s 
health. He ran a fever on his way home to Bombay, and a hacking cough 
continued to plague him. It was more than a month before he felt strong 
enough to respond to letters from any provincial lieutenants, inciuding 
Malik Barkat Ali, the Leagııe’s only elected member of the Punjab legisla- 
ture. ‘T have not been well enough to tackIe the various details that are 
referred to,” Jinnah replied in late November 1937, referring to Barkat AIi’s 
many complaints against Sir Sikander and his Unionist cohort. 

Sir Sikander and the true nature of the Unionist-League “pact” would 
remain Jinnah’s thorniest problem, for as Barkat, Iqbal, and others with po¬ 
litical avvareness in Lahore plainly saw, the Unionists remained precisely as 
they had been before Lucknow, Punjab’s ruling party. Sir Sikander assured 
his Hindu and Sikh colleagues that Jinnah was now in his pocket, not the 
other way round. Had Jinnah, in fact, “capitulated” to the Unionist chief 
as the price of enhancing his League’s status? Was the cost of Sikander’s 
cooperation really higher than the League stood to gain from his nominal 
afRIiation? Jinnah, at least, believed it was not; yet the Punjab conundrum 
would not disappear, even after Sir Sikander s death in December 1942. 

Jinnah decided to shift the venue of his council’s April meeting from 
Lahore to Calcutta, where he had been in late December 1937, to inaugurate 
the All-India Müslim Students’ Federation. Bom out of a merger of the 
TjUcknow Müslim Students’ Conference with the Aligarh University Union 
iind All-Bengal Müslim Students’ League, that federation was organized by 
Mohammad Noman (1914-72) of Aligarh. Noman had göne to Bombay to 
invite Jinnah to preside över his federatious first annual session. “To my 
grcat surprise,” Noman recalled, “it did not take more than a minute to get 
his conscnt. I immediately requested him to allovv me to release the ncws 
lo tlıe Press. He got up and said ‘Do it just now.’ . . . From Calcutta on- 
wards the Müslim students marched under his guidance.”^ Jinnah and 
l''atiına .staycd at Ispahani’s house in Calcutta, and some 300 Müslim stu- 
(h'nts from the North-West Frontier province to Assam as.sembled to lıear 
Jinnah sptsık at 8:30 i'.m. on December 29. He talkcd softly without dra- 


nıalie g(‘.slıır(! or enıotion, rxplaiııing that at Taıcknow, “I havo only nıng 
İlle alarm la-ll. 'Chc la'll is slill ringing. Bul T do nol see the brigade, T 
waııl yon lo prodncc Ihc (ire brigade, And Cocl \villing, wi' .shall extiııgııislı 
Ihe (ire,"'' 'l'lu' niosl mcmoiMİıh' ol hi.s slaleınenls lo llıal newly ()rgani/,<!(l 


Mn.slinı Ih'e hıly.ade vva 


llıal "\Ve ılıt nol wnnl lo be redııeed İn ihe pnsilion 


ol IİK' Ni'gtoes ol AıiH’ihnı," 


lİMiıah ıın\v had Ihe yenllılnl ıııııseli' ımd (‘iıdre 
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of energetic volunteers his League required, The older All-India Students’ 
Federation, which identified closely with Congress, branded the new Müs¬ 
lim federation “reactionary and communal.” The raja of Mahmudabad was 
elected president of the All-India Müslim Students’ Federation, and Noman 
served as general secretaıy, The federation’s constitution listed among its 
objeetives: to arouse political consciousness among the Müslim students and 
to prepare them to take their proper share in the struggle for the freedom 
of the country; to work for the advancement of the economic and social con- 
ditions of the Musalmans; and to popularise Islamic culture and studies 
and to strengthen the Islamic religion and faith by combating anti-Islamic 
forces. 

Soon after returning to Bombay in January 1938, Jinnah entrained again 
for Aligarh, where he received “a right royal reception” from admiring stu¬ 
dents, who insisted on hauling his carriage themselves from the station to 
Aligarh campus three miles away. The Quaid-i-Azam delivered a more 
eloquent than usual speech to his vociferously eheering audience in that 
intelleetual cradle of the Müslim League. “You, Mr. President, have said, 
the Müslim is born free,” Jinnah began. “When was he free? In this country 
at any rate we have been slaves for 150 years.”® This was the first time 
Jinnah used the word “slave” in a public address, and he went on further 
dramatizing the plight of Muslims. Since 1936, however, Jinnah assured his 
wildly eheering audience, the Müslim League had revitalized itself, and 
“has freed the Musalmans from the clutches of the British Government. But 


now there is another power which claims to be the successor of the British 
Government. Cali it by whatever name you like, but it is Hindu and Hindu 
Government,” He closed with the glowing promise that they were “gathering 
the precious stones, rubies, sapphires and diamonds, the scattered energies 
and talents of the Müslim community; and when you have got an artistic 
jeweller to set them it will be a jewel which you will be proud of.’”^ 

In March 1938 Jawaharlal was succeeded as Congress president by Ben- 
gal’s Subhas Chandra Bose, only forty-one years of age and heroically fresh 
from British detention. On the eve of passing his mantle of leadership to 
Bo.se, Nehru wrote Jinnah: “We are eager to do everything in our power to 
put an end to every misappıehension and to endeavour to solve every prob¬ 
lem that comes in the way of our developing our public life along right lines 
and [n-OMioling the unity and progıess of the Indian people.”® Nehru asked 
jinnah to "let me know \vluit exactly are the points in dispute which reqmre 
i’oıı.sideration,” lo vvhii'lı jinnah ri'plied, “But do yon tlıiıık that this matter 
eıın be tli.-icnssed, ıımeh. ies.s solv('d, by and llıronglı eorre.s]>oiKİence?”® 


jınvalıai'lal agreed llıal il vva,s 


"ulvvay.s lulphıl lo diseııs.s malb'is and |irob- 


lems İllet' İn liıet’." bııl "(loi'i’esjioınlent'e lıelps İli llıis |n(>('ess anıl somelime.s 
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l.s even preferable as it is more precise than talk. I tı-ust therefore that you 
will help in clarifying the position by telling us where we di£Fer and how 
)‘ou would like this di5erence to end.”^° Jinnah, lıovvever, was most reluctant 
lo be lured into wıitten debate of differences, insisting it was “highly unde- 
.siraljle and most inapproprıate,” trenchantly arguing: “You prefer talking 
ut each other whereas I prefer talking to each other. Surely you know and 
you ought to know what are the fundamental points in dispute.”^^ 

liy rejecting Jawaharlars repeated appeal for an updated brief on the 
Mu.sliın nrgument, Jinnah was not merely saving vital energy when de- 
ıımııds on his time had escalated from his own lieutenants. He was also hold¬ 
ing out tili Gandhi was ready to invite him to talk, knowing that ultimately 
llu- Mahatma would bc called on to approve any formula accepted by his 
Cnıigress disciples, whether it was Jawaharlal, Subhas, Azad, Patel, or 
l’rıı.sııd, AİI of them made regular pilgrimages to the Wardha ashram, but it 
\vus (iandhi he wanted to deal with. By late February 1938 Gandhi himself 
d id wnte: that he had accepted Abul Kalam Azad as his guide and that 
couversation should be opened in the first instance as between you and the 
Muiılıııııı Sahih, But in every case, regard me as at your disposal.”^^ 
[ılıtıldı i'oplied that I fînd that there is no change in your attitude and 
nıi'iılality whcn you say you would be guided by Maulana Abul Kalam 
A/ııd.’’'« 


jiınııılı insisted not only upon full recognition of his League as the “one 
millıorilallve political body in British India representing ali Muslims, but 
he dcııiiinded prior acceptance by Gandhi of his equivalent role as spokes- 
Miıın (or ali Ilindus. From Congresss perspective, neither position was ten- 
.\h\r a,s Jinnah well knew. But what better way of avoiding debate? Recon- 
rlliıılion with Congress was, after ali, the last thing he wanted at this 
juMiiııre. Nothing would do more to undermirıe his cause of uniting the 
Mu.diııı eoıııınunity against the clear and present danger of a “Hindu raj.” 
Any loıın of Congress-Lcaguc rapprochement in 1938, whether provincial 
Ol eeıılnd. parlial or evcn potential, would have taken the vvind out of the 
inli Mdl.s ol his Leaguc's ınass recruitment effort and dramatic growth. His 


-mliır .siralcgy was, indced, based on raliying to his ranks every good Müslim 
n lıo |.■ıır(■<l lor llıı* futııre of lıis Faith in a land ruled by hostile Ilindus. To 
lınvo ııgıred lo swiug lıis Fragilc craft rounci just as it was starting to pick 
ııp sjK’id tındi’r İnli \viiid wouI(l have iıeeıı suiddul lo Mıuslim League pros- 
[»■(‘Is, Jiınıah nıiglıt eıı.sily lıave ııegolialecl Ihe eonee.ssion ol a few .seats in 
lin' boııılıuy and other proviııeiul eahinets. bnl lıe vvoıdd cerliiinly lıave lo.st 
l'.ıkislan ın ihc |>i' 0 (‘i‘,s.s. 

Nor dionld Iİk' degcncralivi' ıılllic’liıaı nl jiıııııılı's lııııg.s !»' ıındercsli- 
ınaled in i'splıılniııp. his lohii'lııııi'r İn etııiıaık oıı a lıı'^lı rnıınd nl ııi'p,()liıı 
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tions. He became more testy as the coughing and discomfort inereased. He 
required more privacy, although his tolerance for crowds had never been 
high, unless he was on stage, orating. “I shall be arriving on the 16th [April] 
morning with Miss Jinnah by the maü,” Jinnah alerted Ispahani in the 
spring of 1938, adding: 

As to my reception, please see that some proper order is kept and 
that I get home within a reasonable time, because these long pro- 
cessions, taking hours and hours, have a tremendous strain on one s 
nerves and physical eııdurance. Therefore you must try and see that 
I get home by 12 o’clock and have some rest at any rate in the after- 
noon. You must have read in the papers how during my tours to 
Aligarh and Meerut, and other places, I sufifered, which was not be¬ 
cause there was anything wrong with me but the irregularities and 
over-strain told upon my health.’^ 

Nothing could have been more damaging to his plans for the League than to 
permit rumors of his fragile health to surface in public. Personal well-being 
was indispensable to political pûwer. The least suspicion that Jinnah had 
spots on his lungs that would never disappear would have shattercd his 
charisma. His only hope was to withdra'w long enough bebind private pala- 
tial barricades, to alternate interludes of visibility and frenzied activity with 
longer periods of convalescence, alone with Fatima as his nursemaid. 

To help assure him more privacy, Jinnah remodeled his palacious resi- 
dence” on Mount Pleasant Road atop Malabar Hili in Bombay, which was 
on more than 15,000 square yards of wooded land. This residence was more 
modern and sumptuous than the smaller bungalow on Littie Gibbs Road, 
where he and Ruttie had lived. He was also in the process of redecorating a 
sumptuous new mansion he bought at No. 10 Aurangzeb Road in New 
Delhi’s posh diplomatic suburb. That vast establishment, presently serving 
as the Netherlands Embassy, 'svas furnished by Waring & Gillow in much 
ıhe same style as his Hampstead home had been. A nevv car was, moreover, 
rc‘quired to go with the New Delhi residence, and Jinnah seleeted an ivory- 
colorccl Packard Eight, with green leather upholstery, a rear curtain, cigar 
ilghtcr. and cııstom radio among its many extras. Ever-reliable Ispahani 
IııuidU'd ali the ordering and paper\vork through Khaitan Motor Co. Ltd. in 
Galcıılla. and tlu* total cost of such an elegant imported vehicle then came 
lo only 7,1(10 nıpt^os. jinnah at this point was very well off fînancialiy. His 
si'vcn rentcfl ilals in Mayfair assurcd him a handsome monthly income of 
morı* Ilımı 2,000 rııpccs, ili,s .slmıdard legal fc-<’ by thcnı wa.s 1,500 rupees a 
diiy, ılır lıi)>,!u-.sl in lıulia; mı<l in mltlilioıı \\v ('iırıırd ııo h'ss Ilımı 40,000 
İM IİK'itli'lııls li'oıa sincivs ııloıic in 19.10.'’' i'ellcıiiııg, Ilır vallK' ol bis 
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.'vn-gn,wing portfolio of shares in Indian industrial as wel] as commercial 

onl.Tprisos. Jinnah was one of the elite group of Indian taxpayers whose 

lııcnmc rt'([mred a “süper tas” as well as supplementaıy tas payments, and 

iko ıııany very wealthy people was at times several years late in remitting 
İliş lax(’.s. * 

Al llıis time Jinnah was able to report that Müslim League “parties” were 
İNtıriioning activciy within seven of British India’s eleven provincial legisla- 
l'iH’s, "and the membership of those Parties is increasing every day.”^® 
linnı.h personally organized the League’s bloc within the Central legislatoe 
niMİ seveni] League candidates had been elected by elections held since the 
ge.uTal cLctions of early 1937. “The Congress is a Hindu body mainly,” 
eıled (inl Jinnah from Calcutta’s floodlit amphitheater in mid-April of 1938. 
Mııslinıs have made it clear more than önce that, besides the question of 
i'<‘llgİOM, cıılture, language and personal laws, there is another question 
'■'[ually of life and death for them, and that their future destiny and fate are’ 
deııeıı.lenl ııpon their securing deBnitely their political rights, their dne 
dııue in llıe ıiational life, the Government, and the administration of the 
■’nnıılry. 'riıey will fight for it tili the last ditch, and ali the dreams and no- 
IİOM.S ol Hindu Kaj ınust be abandoned. They will not be submerged or dom- 
İMiıK'd. and they will not surrender so long as there is life in them.” Jinnah’s 
slrategy vva.s to teach Congress to “respect and fear” the Müslim League 
‘IM.I lo leıuL his own followers to depend primarily on themselves, and to 
iMoblllze inlo one solid people.”i^ Muslim.s, of course, had good reasons to 
h'i'l ııggi'icved, and Jinnah and the League decided to collect ali complaints 
iig.UM.sl Congress niinistries, to publish and publicize them as broadly as pos- 
dl.le, The Iz>agu(^ coııncil appointed a special committee, under Raja Syed 
Molııınıııd Mehdi of Pirpur, to seek out such complaints in every Congress- 
"N. provİMce, gathering oral as wel] as written testimony from aggrieved 
MiinIImis, Ihıja Saheb submitted his report to Jinnah a month before the 
I ri'ıigue's ıınMiıul Deccmhor session. 

Cmıdhi wroU' and wired Jinnah by this time, anxiously seeking to ar- 
.iMige a piTsonal mcoting and hoping to have Azad at his side, but Jinnah 
iMİıısed lo ıneet \vith Azad or uny other non-League Müslim. The Mahatma 
Ihi'iı agreed lo come to jimiah’s hou.se in Bombay alone on April 28, after 
Ihıııah ıvlııscd to Iıreak his joıırney from Calcutta at Wardha. Gandhi 
"■“Hıed jimıaiı's home before noon. The Mahatma and Quaid-i-Azam re- 
maıned ( Inselrd alone for tim'c and a lıalf hoıırs in late April 1938. dııring 
vvhielı lime Caııdhi \va.s‘ (on depre.sed lo argtıe vigoroıısly and ınerely “joHed 
*ln\vn’ ıioles of llı.'ir hdk. wlıielı he Inınsınilled lo |awalıarlul ım<l Snl)hii.s 
Hos.‘, 'I'Iıe sİMv .ılneycarold Mıılıahım e.nerged r.onı Iho.se lalks alop 
Mıdalıııı lllll evim nıoie ılepı e.s.sed, vvrlllng lo |awıılıarlııl: 
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I am carrying on, but it is galling to me to think tbat I have lost the 
self-confidence that I possessed only a month ago. ... I have men- 
tioned this to help you to examine the proposals on their merits. . . . 
You will not hesitate summarily to reject it if it does not commend 
itself to you. In this matter you will have to give the lead.^® 


Nehru did, in fact, turn över that task to Congress President Bose, 'Nvho 
came to Bombay and met with Jinnah in early May. But those talks resolved 
nothing, only making the growing distance between Congress and the 
League more publicly apparent. Jinnah moved forward with his plans for 
converting the League organizationally into a mirror-image of the Congress. 
He appointed his own Working Committee “High Command,” which met 
in Bombay on June 4, 1938.^^ It was a stt-ong committee and inciuded Si- 
kander, Fazlul Haq, Khaliquzzaman, and Liaquat Ali. They helped Jinnah 
magnify the League’s status, giving it a “shadow cabinet’ like that of Con¬ 
gress or the British Labour party. 

Nehru sailed from Bombay just two days before the League s Higb 
Command met and reached England before the end of June, where he 
spent a weekend with Clement Attiee, Stafford Cripps, Aneurin Bevin, 
Harold Laski, and other members of Labour s shadow cabinet, to discuss 
“the means by which the next Labour government would transfer power” 
to India.2° V. K. Krishna Menon (b. 1896), Nehru’s London hoşt, close 
friend, and publisher, had been one of Laski s disciples at the London 
School of Econoniics, and he joincd Jawaharlal and his daughter Indira for 
that fateful weekend at Cripps’s country house, Filkins, where so much of 
India’s subsequent political future was charted. With the Spanish Civil War 
in full blaze and Chamberlain’s government so impotent in the face of 
ınounting Nazi atrocities, Labour was confident that its turn at the helm of 
Westminster could not be delayed much longer. Both at Filkins and in sub- 
.sequent interviews Nehru was very outspoken in his criticism of Chamber- 
liiiıı’s government. “British foreign policy is entirely reactionary and is aiding 
fasdst aggression,” he insisted. “As such, it is bringing war nearer, whatever 
i Us professions may be. I feel India must reiterate firmly what it has already 

(Icclarcd, that it will oppose an imperialist war.”^^ 

Tho.sc outspoken attacks against every policy of Chamberlains gov- 
»'i'iııiK'iıt li(.’l])cd nıake British administrators much more sympathetic and 
i'ceoplivc to Jinnah than they had been since the first Round Table confer- 
i'iu'i'. linualı ıchırııcd lo Simla that Augııst for the Central Assembiys ses- 


Nİoıı, ııtıd aeliııg viceroy Ijord brabonrıu', vvho had been sent to India first 
ıiN governor ol boıııbay anıl Ihcıı of Bımgal, inviled Jiıınab and .soon after 
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mılnııoınou.s British provinces and princely States that was to have been the 
krysloı»! of the Government of India Act of 1935. Secretary of State Lord 
’/cIlaiKİ (1.935-40), leported Brabourne’s account to him of that important 
lııleıview on Tuesday evening, August 16, 1938: “Jinnah-ended up with 
IİK‘ .slaılling sııggestion that Ve should keep the centrc as it was ııow; that 
\v'(‘ sljoııld nuike friends with the Muslims by protecting them in the Con- 
gtvss i’ı-ovinces and that if we did that, the Muslims would protect us at 
llıo Sir Sikander seconded Jinnabs position, arguing that ‘Ve 

lur ınad to go ahead with the Federation scheme which is obviously play- 
ing slraight into the hands of Congress and that the Muslims, given a fair 
d(^ul by us, wouId stand by us through thick and thin.”^^ reassurance 
cnıeial to lîritaiıı on the eve of its most difflcult war, for the British 
liKİiaıı Anny stili depended heavily on Müslim troops, and the Punjab re- 
ıııııiıif'd her most fertile source of fresh recruits. 

jinımh holped carry enough votes to allow the government to enact its 
legisııtioıı. Morc importantly, however, his calm voice in support of martial 
lo>'iıIly on the eve of war may well have tipped the balance toward British 
sMi'vival in India över the next decade; for Subhas Bose soon sided opcniy 
«'illi lli(> Axi.s powers, and with Nehru speaking as he did in London and 
(kandili \vitİKİrawing his support entirely önce the war got underway, there 
vvııs no Congress leader in Britains corner. Jinnah inquired rhetorically of 
his legİslalivc colleagues, “Do you want me to instigate every meınber of 
IİK- ıırıny Irom the sepoy upwards to an officer . . . that they should com- 
ıııll ııels of insubordination? I am ımable to do so. . . . If I instigate the 
iiınıy l(vday, it will be only disastrous to me and not to the opponent whom 
I \vtinl lo lıit.”^'’ He did not name his opponent. He did not have to. Con- 
gn-s.s had vvaited too long to come to terms with him. Jinnah was back in 
llyjıling lorrn-in Creat Britain’s corner-only this time also as Çuaid-i^Azam 
(il his fıılıırc Mıısihn nation. 

V\'lıal naulo lıint decide to abandon hope of reconciliation vvith the Con- 
gıoss? No singl(‘ incident perhaps, but the cumulative weight of countless 
|n‘lly iıı.snils, slighls, and disagreements added to the prcs.sures of time and 
İlgi', (-oııgrcss in.sulls, slupidity, negligencc, venality, genuine and imagined 
mili Muslini ie(‘ljng, fatiguc, frustration, fears, doubts, hopos, .shattered 
dı■<■mııs, pa.ssîons lıırned to a.she.s, pride-all contributed to the change iıı 

... '"’l g" «oftly, or .silcmtly, into that dark night. “The strug- 

glc Ihal vve ar<' eaırying on is not ınerely for loaves and fislıcs, ministerships 
and jobs, ııor arr svc oppo.si'd Uı llıe et'OMomic, .soeial and edııealional ııplifl 
İli (M.r rmıııltyııımı as İl is laLscIy allegcd,” Jinnalı lold llıi’ .Sitıd provineial 
Imııgııo İn Ilın eilv İli lıls l.lrllı on (İclobcr 8. lOdH.-''Tlımr [iımnlı levvıılrd 

inilir ol Iı|s ınotlvııliıııı İm ıibıimloıılııp, lıopr nl llindn ... ııl InısI 
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with the present Congress leadership in power, than he had at any other 
time during that year of speeches. For what could be more offensive, after 
ali, to a man of his sensibilities and refinements, than to find himself faced 
with a rabbie of ill-clad, untrained “Hindu officials” in province after prov- 
ince—inciuding Bombay and Sind? What better reason for him to return to 
the side of his British friends and colleagues? 

“It is no use relying upon any one else,” Jinnah told his Müslim League 
foIIowers in Karachi, the future Capital of Pakistan. “We must stand on our 
own inherent stı*ength and build up our own power and forge sanetions 
behind oırr decisions. , . . If the Musalmans are going to be defeated in 
their national goal and aspirations it will only be by the betrayal of the 
Musalmans among us as it has happened in the past.”^® This was Jinnah’s 
first public reference to his recently resolved “national goal” for party and 
people, Nor was it a vagrant, unconsidered reınark, He was not quite ready 
to reveal his long-range strategy, for there was stili much organizational 
work and institution building to be done. But his battie plans were drawn, 
and surely he protested too mneh when he added vvith unconscious irony: 
‘T vvish to make it clear that 1 am not fighting the Hindu community as 
such nor have I any quarrel vvith the Hindus generally for I have many 
personal friends amongst them.”^’^ Less than six months earlier Iqbal had 
succumbed to the fatal lung disease that also claimed Jinnah’s life a decade 
later. Sir Sikander alone remained his potential rival to lead the nascent 
Müslim nation. Jinnah devoted himself unstintingiy to the labor of building 
the League by uniting ali Muslims, convinced that he alone could properly 
guide his “children” out of bondage to Hindudom and the ‘ outeaste status 
to vvhich his Brahman rivals traditionally relegated ali Muslims. 

On the morning of October 9, 1938, Karachİ’s District Board formally 
welcomed the Müslim League and its leaders. Sir Sikander hoisted the 
League’s green flag, vvith its silver crescent moon and star, after vvhich 
Jinnah vvas presented vvith an Urdu address on a silver tray, Karachi s key 
to its City. "It is a matter of pride for the Tovvn of Karachi that Mr. Jinnah, 
a person of such great eminence and a well-knowıı statesman, should have 
])een born and bred vvithin her embrace,” began that address. He vvas also 
ealled the “great Guide and Commander of the Müslim Community.”2® That 
al'tcrnoon, Jinnalı met vvith Sikander, Fazlul Haq, and Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bııx (Baklı.sh), United party promicr of Sind, who though a Müslim had 
earlier felıı.'ied U) join forees vvitlı the Tjcague. Bııx’s coalition government 


relied nıo.slly ııpoıı Congress snpjjorl, Jinnah vvas delermined to add Sind 
lo llıe Lmıgııe's slill paliry provineial li.st, vvbielı eoıısisled as yet only of 
beııgnl and llıe nıllıer iiııınnıdmıs rıınjııb, botlı in İmi ennillions, Aller bis 


rıival İn Karm lıi on ()ı loberV. |iıııııılı lım! imi wiliı ııo ievver Ilımı hveııly 
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Muslini luoınbers of the multifactional Assembly, convincing them ali to 
jııiıı [İU! lA’ague and flnally persuading-or so he believed-AUah Bux to join 
his pmly as welL 

11 NVits agreed that one solid party of the Müslim members of the Sind 
Iri'gislalive Assembly should be formed as Müslim League Party,” Jinnah 
ıvporu-d in his irate statement to the Associated Press just a few days later.^» 
Allah Hııx and ali his Müslim ministers promised to resign, Jinnah explained, 
lİK'iı u provincial League party election was to have been held to choose 
İliç ncw leader by “unanimous vote,” or “in default he should be nominated 
hy Mr. Jinnah and the party would abide by his choice/’ Early the next 
ıiKirniııg, ]K)wevcr, Jinnah learned that Sind’s leader of the Congı*ess party 
hıul wired Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (1875-1950), president of the Ali- 
Imliim Congrcss Parliamentaıy Board, to alert him to the League’s inten- 
Homs. ııiHİ "When we met at 11 o’clock on the 12th of Octobcr 1938 much 
lo llu‘ astoni.shmcnt of every one Khan Bahadur Allah Bux backed out of 
İliç ııgırcmeııt.'’ Shocked by such “gross breach of faith in resiling,” Jinnah 
silil Icll it worth fighting for “unity at any cost” and sent his closest Sind 
di'pııty, Haji Sir Aljdullah Haroon (1872—1942), to appeal that night to 
Allııh bux al hoıne but conciuded next morning that the latter “was in the 
tmııds of tlıe Congress Party.” It was a most bitter pili for Jinnah to swallow. 
Il<- had laborcd long and hard for an independent province of Sind, since 

bcioiH! tlıe First Boıınd Table conference, being convinced that as a 
Muslini-nıujority province it would surely elect a Müslim League govcm- 

... No\v tlu! Sardar, Congress’s strong man, the shrewd organizational 

lıaıııl hcııi'ath Nchrıı’s idealistle velvet glove, had snatched this plum from 
llııııııh’s lip.s just as lıc was about to savor its sweetness. 


İle \vouIcl never forget, or forgive, Sardar Patel for having “cheated” 
İllin o( Sind, robbing” his home province out from under him at the very 
ıııccliııg ol ihc League. “You had almost achieved a triumph but the dogs 
<•1 liıc (loııgfcss lıavc snatched from you the cup of victory,” wrote Malik 
Hüikal a.s soun a.s he heard the had news, “I have not the least doubt that 


llıc Mııs.s'iılıııans of Sinclh will tench 


a lesson this traitor Allah Bakhsh.”'’® 


Mııklıslı (liııx) was nmrdered in May of 1943 and his assassin never caught. 

'I'lıc ruju ol Lirpıır subnütted his Report in November 1938. It wa.s pub- 
llslıcd in Delhi by LiaıjmU Ali Klıan for the League, a gi'cen paraphlet with 
llıc Mıı.slinı Lcııgııcs flug on it.s eover. Its “general survey*’ ojKming vvas 
olıvionsly npprovcd, il nol draltcd, l)y Jinnah persoiıally. “The coınııuınal 
puıblc-ııı İn lıuliıı has long dclicd .sclllcıncııl.” it hegan, 



İn oıır hııınhh' opiıılon. huvvi’vi’r. Ihc prolılcın is a n'al one utul Ihc 
sooıırr İl İN NOİVI'Iİ iho Im'Mit nvIİI II Im' lor lln- ı-onnlıv . . , llıo coııı 
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munal problem can only be solved when India is free: India can only 
be free when the communal problem is solved. Such a circle can lead 
us nowhere and will only make the country a prey to any foreign 
exploiter. 

The communal problem remains unsettied not because of the com- 
munalism of the minorities, but because of the communalism of the 
majorities.®^ 

The report went on to list specific instances of Hindu-Muslim conflict in 
most of the Congress-ruled provinces after late 1937. OfEîcial Congress poli- 
cies were blamed for destruetion and harm to Müslim property and lives, 
though not much detailed evidence could be recordcd in that slim pamphlet. 

On December 10, 1938, Maulana Mazharuddin Ahmad, editör of the 
Müslim Delhi daily Al-Aman, proposed in his newspaper that Jinnah be 
called Quaid-i-Azam by ali Muslims, in recognition of his status as a great 
leader. At the annual meeting of the League later that month, Jinnah’s new 
title would be enthusiastically shouted for the first time by the multitudes 
who waited to greet him at Patna’s City Railvvay Station. The seven-mile 
journey from the Patna station to the beautiful green silk-decked pandal in 
which the League held its three-day session was lined with eheering Mus¬ 
lims, waving flags and shouting “Quaid-i-Azam Zinbabad!” (“Victory to our 
Great Leader!”). Syed Abdul Aziz, the popular leader of BihaPs United 
party, chaired the reception committee that spared neither money nor time 
in organizing that most festive gathering of tens of thousands in the heart 
of one of Hindu India’s ancient bastions of culture and power, where in the 
sixth century b.c. Buddha had taught his noble truths of the all-pervasive 
nature of sorrow and universal transience, and several centuries later the 
Mauryan Emperor Ashoka (“Sorrovvless”) echoed the message of pain, ad- 
vocatinglove {akimsa) and law (dharma) as its best antidotes. 

“The Congress has now, you must be avvarc, killed every hope of Hindu- 
Muslim settlement in the right royal fashion of Fascism,” said Quaid-i-Azam, 
.speaking extempore on the night of December 26, 1938, to his enthusiastic 
auclience. 

4’hc Congress Iligh Command makes the preposterous daim that 
they are entitled to speak on behalf of the whole of India, that they 
alono arc! capablo of ddivering the goods. Others ai‘e asked to accept 
tİK? gil't as İroni a ıniglıty sovereigiı. The Congress High Command 
(Icclarc.s İlini lİu'y \vill rcdrc.ss the grievanccs of the Muslims, and 
llıcy cxpccl IİK' Mıısliıus (o acccpl llıc dcdaralion. 1 waat lo makc it 
|ili)in lo ali coııccıucd llıul \v(‘ Mu.slijus wııııl ııo gifls. Tbc Muslims 
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tt) sDcure our full rights, but we shall have them as rights. ... The 
C;oi)gress is nothing but a Hindu body. That is the truth and the Con- 
grcss Jeaders know it. The presence of a few Muslims, the few misled 
and misguided ones, and the few who are there with ulterior niotives 
dovü not, cannot, make it a national body. I challenge anybody to 
di'uy that the Congress is not mainly a Hindu body. I ask, does the 
(:(nıgres.s represent the Müslim? 

VVhc is the genius behind it? Mr. Gandhi. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it is Mr. Gandhi vvho is destroying the ideal with which the 
(.ongı-ess was started. He is the one man responsible for turning the 
(amgress into an instrument for the revival of Hinduism. His ideal is 
lo rcyive the Hindu religion and establish Hindu Raj in this Country, 
and hc ıs utilizing the Congress to further this object. . . . To-day 
(lu: Hindu mentality, the Hindu outlook, is being carefully nurtured, 
nml Muslims are being forced to accept these new conditions and to 
Mihıııit to the orders of the Congress leaders,^^ 


II I.IMİ ])een e.xactly eighteen years since “Mahatma” Gandhi’s triumph at 
Nagp.ır, and there stood “Quaid-i-Azam” Jinnah on even more sacred Hindu 
■snll, dan-ng not only to cali him “Mr.” again but openly blaming him for 
'leslı-oyiiıg (iongress. What sweeter triumph, what more satisfying retribu- 
îion eoMİd he have staged? It was not Congress he addressed, of course, yet 
his (>wıı All-India Müslim League attracted as large, and as loudiy eheering, 
il [() Patna as the Mahatma had commanded in Nagpur. This was 

JiıiMalı’s niost vitnperative public attack against Gandhi, and as he con- 
IhMied (hal niglıl he hroadencd it to incinde Nehru, Bose, Prasad, and Patel, 
U'iiMiİııg iliş lollovvers not to believe Congress assurances that it would never 
Iieeepl llıeir fedcratioıı proposed by the constitution of 1935. 

TİK- sectnıd day of the Patna session was devoted primarily to discussing 
ll<'snlulioıı IV, aıılhorizing the VVorking Committee of the League to resort 
In "direcl aelion.” if and whcn it decided to do so, to “redress” the griev- 
Hiıees ııııd lo “prott'cl” the “elementary rights of the Musalmans” of Bihar, 
IİK' I hıiled l'nıvinees. and the Ck-ntral Provinces, three Hindu-majority prov- 
lııees İroni vvlıielı ıııost ‘'almciti('.s” against Muslims had becn reported. That 
ıımıniıııoıı.sly euiTİed rcsülıılion was wlıat Jinnalı called a “revolutioııary . . . 
(Ie|iıırture İroni (he pasl" for uııtil this jurıelure the League “had becn 
\vedded oııly lo ||ıe poliry of eonstitıKioııal piogress.’™ Though lıe waK au- 
llıoıi/.e<l lo cali lor direcl aelion, (.)ınıid-ı-A/aın ‘pleaded for patience, and 
ııskr.l Mn.slinı.s lo orgnııİ/e (lıe l,eııgue so Iha! ııll llıc 90 ınillion Muslims 
ııılp,lıl i'oıoe utıdiT il.s lauiMcr." MncI. of ||,r I .eagııe's illini day in I’ahıa 
\vn!i ılcvnled lo delmliııg llıc l'aleslinc ıcsoliılioıı. II \vaiiicii llıe Itrili.slı gov 
etiımeıK ■•loıllıvvfllı . | lo | .sinp llıc Inllıe, „( [mv.s lıılo l•^l-•sl^o..,■M.-.hu 
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İng “that the problem of Palestine is the problem of Mushms of the whole 
world; and if the British Government fails to do justice to the Arabs . . . 
Indian Muslims . . . will be prepared to make any sacrifice . . . to save 
the Arabs from British exploitation and Jewish usurpation.’ In discussing 
this resolution, Abdul Sattar Khairi “said that both the British and the 
Hindus were Jews to Muslims, that is, their enemies. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Hindu Jews.”^^ Another League delegate, Abdul 
Khaliq, insisted that “The real Jews of the West were the British, and those 
of the East were the Hindus, and both were the sons of Shylock.” Jinnah 
intervened at that point, persuading Khaliq to “withdraw his sons of Shy¬ 
lock” remark and insisting that “such statements were not in keeping with 
the dignity and prestige of the League.”^® 

At Patna the Müslim League resolved to create a Müslim women s sub- 
committee headed by Fatima Jinnah, which would incinde thirty leading 
women from every province as well as from Delhi. Several women on that 
committee, like Begüm Shah Nawaz, ali their lives had been emancipated 
from the crippling inhibitions of traditional Islamic purdah and were among 
the most brilliant, attractive leaders of modern India. A graduate of Queen 
Mary’s CoUege in Lahore and chosen as a delegate to London s three Round 
Table conferences, Begüm Shah Nawaz was the fîrst and only woman to 
serve on the Müslim League’s council from 1931 to 1937, whcn sho drew 
Jinnah’s attention to this serious gap in League membership and appeal. He 
then nominated a Müslim women’s central committee, at the other end of 
whose speetrum were women like Begüm Nawab Siddique Ali Khan of 
Nagpur who recalled: 

I met the Quaid-i-Azam in 1938 at Patna. ... I used to wear burqa 
in those days. At the suggestion of my husband I put off the burqa 
for the fîrst time in my life before meeting the Quaid-i-Azam. ... I 
knew that he was an extremely well-dressed person who was greatly 
time-conscious. ... 1 had an unknov/n fear of him. When I entered 
the drawing room, my eyes were fixed on the floor and my feet were 
trembling, As I looked up, I saw the Quaid-i-Azam standing before 
me . . . [he] stretehed his hand for a hand-shake, I slightly bowed 
down and shook lıands. My husband was very happy to see this, as 
ho knevv that I was the daughter of a renovved Qazi and had strong 
rdigious coııvictions; bence he was skeptical if I would shake 
lıands.^" 


Muny C’onversııUvc dclegalcs al Patna jrroP'.stcd loııdly against the rcsolu- 
lioıı lo orgııııi/e Muslini nvoiiicu, rcıuing il Nvould put an cıul to “pıırdalı, 
vvliiclı. ihcy sıiici, \vas .suci'cd lo İslam.jiııııalı. İKnvcvcr. iıılcıvcıual in 
.snppoıt ol İİH‘ ııc\v Kulıcomıuillc’»’. diplomallcally ui'gııing. .sitici coııslrııc 
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İKiııi.şl liarnstar that he was, that “tlıe lesolution only stated that women 

l,c jriven an opportunity to organize themselves under the League 
in önler to .suppoı t it” 

^ j'iNl as tlU' Leagııe was becoming more unified, Congress was confronted 
«'ilil u strugglo for poweı- between militant young president Subhas 
J ilminin. Jiose. and its conservative old guard led by Gandhi. Bose would 
lilvn jınnıdı. bo iıailed as Netaji ("Great Leader”) by his growing aımy of 
lollovvci's, ospedally young Bengali students who shared none of Gandhi’s 
ıtvcTsioıı lo viülont factics or martial action. When Gandhi decided it would 
lie besi lor Goııgrcss to rcplace Bose in 1939 with Maulana Azad, Pattabhi 
Mlarmııayyn, or Jawaharlal, Netaji opted to fight for the honor of a second 
leıııı as ıjre.sidcnt. It was Congress’s first internal election battie, and Bose 
\v<m, mnstcu-iııg 1,580 votes to Sitaramayya’s 1,377. He, however, found it 
lm|io.ssibl(' lo C'iıjoy the power he had won; he received no cooperation from 
Ilın rneınbcrs of the Working Committee, and his health broke down to- 
gi'llıer wılİı Ihü sudden coliapse of support from his partys machine. So 
Ho.se tt’.signed and started his own radical Forward Bloc party. Soon after 
IİM' wıu- boğan he was imprisoned by the British, escaped to Germany and 
llıeııee (o Ja]nn., whore he led his Indian National Army in martial opposi- 

ll■'n lo Ilır raj. Dr. Hajendra Prasad, Gandhi’s loyal Bihar disciple, replaced 
Hose as Congress president. 

Tlıe Af.,, Kluın visited Gandhi in January 1939, appealing to him to con- 
"Coı.Hicss lo sottie with Jinnah if it is at all possible.”^» Gandhi was 
vvlllıııg İn Iry «, mopen negotiations with the League and lırged Nehm to 
M'ok lııloıınation from Jinnah abont the so-called atrocities in Congress 
||ıovi„r,.s, Jimıah encoııragcd Fazlul Haq to compile and publish charges 
.d "Mııslim Snllerings under Congress Rule,” which came to light before 
İlle cini ol 1939 and ]i.stcd in grim detail more than 100 reports from Bihar 
Ib-' Ibıiled IVovinee.s, and tho Central Provinces of Muslims who were vio- 
leıılly ııllaeki'd, killed, or looted between Jnly 1937 and August 1939. In ali 
<'1 lbe.se rıı.s('.s loeal olHcials were charged with aiding Hindus and ignoring 
'be romıılııinls or erirs of Muslims under attack. The noted causes of Hindıı- 
Mm.'.Iiiii iİoIs vvrre Ilır saıne as they had always been-coııHicts över land, 
eovv slungbler, rornıs of wors]ıip antipathetical to one or the other religion’s 
bebris ( 11 ,ly tl.is ıi,ne poliçe werc controlled by Congrcs.s Hindus rather 
Ib.iN liıilislı Clırislians. During the Muslini fe,stival of Id on Fehruary 1, 
İU39 (nr e.vample, i„ Hihar’s Knrwan, Haranı, Kailba, Nayagaon, Ila.sııauli! 
Moılıııina. aml Marblıil liols oeeurred, eaelı of vvlıielı was .sıi])|)o.sedly iui- 
Hıilrıl by"aıııınne.l lli.ıdu ıııob''allarking Muslims "ussenıbled lor İd pruyer 
İti Ibe mo,s<|iı<'." svbeıe llıry \vonl İn prrlonn llıal duys rilııal rmv saerilier. 

Al Muni' plıırrs tbr llindn ıııub ııllegedb ıtrrvenled Mii'jİIiii.s Iioiii nuıylng 
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out their sacrifice by force, at others they burned or robbed Müslim homes 
and erops while their owners were at prayer, elsewhere they attacked after 
the sacrifice ended, reportedly shouting “Gandhi Ki Jai” before killing or 
injuring the sacrificers, In many villages, Müslim butehers were forced out 
of business, and “Muslims were coerced into giving up beef-eating.” Some- 
times raucous maiTiage parties vvere the spur, at others it was noisy prayers 
or the abduetion of women. There were reasons enough for conflict in niost 
Indian villages at any time of year. Fazlul Haq’s report charged ofRcialdom, 
however, with consistently taking only one side in such perennial struggles. 
“A Poliçe Officer took the thumb impression of a Müslim on an ‘agreement’ 
waiving the right to perform cow-sacrificc,” in Gauspur, for example. “This 
Müslim and another were subsequently falscly prosocuted,”®^ 

Some Grievances of the Muslims, 1938-1939, a third report similar to 
the Pirpur and Fazlul Haq compilations, was published late in 1939 by the 
Publicity Committee of the Bihar Provincial Müslim League under the 
chairmanship of Mr, S. M. Shareef of Patna. Confining itself to reports of 
atrocities against Muslims committed in Bihar, this Shareef report was far 
morq detailed and extensive than both previous ones on which it 'ivas based. 
Some ninety “typical examples of oppression” were detailed in this report, 
which was studied and recommended to Congress leaders by senior Müslim 
advocate Khıu'shad Hasnan of Patna’s high court, as afiiording “opportunity 
to make enquiries about the correctness or otherwise of the incidents men- 
tioned.”« 


As reports of minority persecution coupled with British official indiffer- 
ence mounted, Jinnah grew more frustrated and angry at his so-called 
British aUies, fearing perhaps that Lord Brabournes unexpected death of 
cancer early in 1939 left him without any effective support in New Delhi. 
Lord Linlithgow, who stili had more than a year left to his viceregal terin, 
seemed from Jinnah’s perspeetive partial to Gandhi and was strongly com¬ 
mitted to implementing the federation capstone of the Act of 1935 he per- 
sonally had done so much to formulate. This could be adopted only by a 
United India, hence Viceroy Linlithgovv stressed in every majör address his 
“decp convietion that upon unity depends the position and prestige of India 
before tlıe nations, and her capacity to take her due place in the world.”^^ 
Sir Sikanıler’s Unionist party of Punjabi Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs all 
pnlling l()g(Hh('r, lıovvcver, was Linlithgow’s provincial model of the federal 
unity İH' envisioıu'fl at tlıe çenter, rather than anything Jinnah or his League 


represeiıleıl. Givi'iı tlu' Hııııjjıbs primacy in any British war, moreover, 
l,hılillıgow wıı.s i’iırclııl lo ke<’p Sir Sikander as luıppy a.s jiossible, courting 
mu! Ilıılb'i'iııg blın \villi liospilalily vvlıcıieviT lıe eoııld. aıul rıri’iving in re- 
lııın ri'|i«'(ilrıl ussıınnıcc llıal llıc l'ııııjııb woıı!<l ııKvnj’S n’iımitı Hrilııiıı'H 
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Nw<)rd. Morc than a hundred million rupees were expended annually by 
IİM‘ Hrilislı raj on martial pay, pensions, and Stores in the Punjab alone. 
jiııııalı ııow felt threatened by Linlithgow as well as by Sikander. Fearing 
lliiil eıu'jı might abandon him for perfectly practical political reasons, Jinnah 
dct'idiHİ with regard to a proposed fînance bili in March 1939 to re ver S e 
lıiınscK' önce again, if only to remind these two how important his continued 
Mipporl reınaincd to them both. 


Sir, I eannot possibly approve of the Budget as it has been presented 
İl) us, l)ecause we have no lot or share in it. Now, Sir, the position of 
tİK' All'India Müslim League Party in this House İs a very peculiar 
011 ( 1 . l'oı tıınately or unfortıınately, we hold the balance in the House. 
II wo ure supporting the Government, thcn I think the Finance Mem- 
ber can safcly pilot this Bili to his satisfaction and he can carry this 
bili vvithout a comma of it being altered. . . . Sir, in the past we 
İlave hcen foIlowing the principle that if the Government bronght in a 
rııeıısııre which was really for the good of the people, then we would 
sııpport it. . . . But, Sir, I see now that that policy must be altered. 

. . . VVlıy do you expect us, I ask the Government, to draw the chest- 
ımls oul of the fire on your behalf? Why do you expect us to continue 
lo l){‘ snbservient on the specious pleas which you put forward before 

US?'‘“ 


II was jinnah’s most forthright explanation of the policy of mutual “sup- 
poıl" li(‘ and the British Central governraent adopted in 1938. He was, how- 
cver, öpen in vvarning Congress not to misread his message to government, 
\vliieli eınh'd witl) a curt, “You may go on your own way.” “On the other 
İKiiKİ, us mgai-ds the Congress Party,” Jinnah continued, “the Congress Party 
is ııol OMİv hostilc to the Müslim League but they are inimical. Therefore, I 
'.a\ lo llu'in llmt coopcration between you and us is not possible. . . . But 
lel ine i(i|| ymı—and I teli both of you—that you alone or this organisation 
alone or hollı eoıııhiiK'd \vill never succeed in destroying our souls, You will 
ni'vi't he alile [o dostroy that culture which we have inherited, the Islamic 
' Mİluıe, nml ıhat spirit will live, is going to live and has lived. You may 
o\(‘i|io\ver ııs; you may oppross ns; and you can do your worst. But we have 
i'ome lo (he eoııelıısiou and we lıave now made a grim resoİve that we shall 
i’o dovvn, il \ve have lo go clown, lighting.”'’'* 

Al Ihts daııgeroııs lime Jinnah seenıs to have .sen.sed his owji ])t’rilous 

.‘''.lilv as vvell, lor on May 30. 1939. he sîgned Iıis las( will and lestaııumt, 

‘ippoiııling halimli, la’ıa|iıal Ali Klıan, and his lionıhay .solieilor, Malıoıned 

Allı clıalvvnlla. joinl eseenlors and Inısleev of his (‘slalc. ''Ali sliares sloek.s 

.. M-cnrılies and enrıetıl aeeoımls ııo\v slamliııg in llıe name ol my .sisler 

•'‘‘'hıuıı ... ınr lu-ı ah.soltıle properl\ I Imve glven llıi'm ali lo her Ijv 
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way of gifts during my life time and I confirm the same, and she can dispose 
them of [sic] in any manner she pleases as her absolute property.”'^^ He also 
left her his houses and theii' contents, his cars, and a lifetime income of 
2,000 rupees a month to be paid from his other properties. To his three 
other sisters, Rahemat Cassimbhoy Jaınal, Mariam Abdinbhoy Peerbhoy, and 
Shareen Jinnah he left a living of 100 rupees a month, as he did to his 
bi'Other Ahmed. For his daughter (not named in the will), Jinnah set apart 
200,000 rupees to be invested in order to provide her with a living, “\vhich 
will at 6% bring in income of Rs 1000/—,” proving that financially at least 
he was most unorthodox in never adopting Islam’s strict prohibition against 
charging or accepting any interest. After his daughter’s death, the 200,000- 
rupee corpus was “to be divided equally between her children males or fe- 
males,” though if she had no children that sum would revert to Jimiah’s 
residuary estate to be equally divided among Alighar [sic] University, 
Peshawar’s Islamic College, and the Sindh Madressa of Karachi. Jinnah also 
left 50,000 rupees to the University of Bombay, and 25,000 each to Bombay’s 
Anjuman-i-Islam School and the Arabic College of Delhi.^® 

On September 3, 1939, Lord Linlithgow broadcast the news of Ger- 
many’s invasion of Poland. Linlithgow met with Gandhi for almost tv'o 
hoıırs the following day, after which the viceroy saw Jinnah, Sikander, 
jealous at not having been invited to the viceregal mansion as wen, sent a 
message asking Linlithgow “that nothing should be done to inflate Jinnah 
or make him more difflcult to deal with. Sikandar [5İc] also repeated what 
he had already said in public, that the Punjab and Bengal were wholly be- 
hind the Government in the prosecution of the war whatever Jinnah and 
his friends might say.”^® Jinnah “regretted” Sikanders attempt to “rush in 
front of his colleagues in the Müslim League to pledge co-operation” and 
cautioned Linlithgow that Sir Sikander alone “could not deliver tlıe goods.” 
Jinnah appealed to the viceroy for “something positive” to take back to his 
party to help him rally Muslini support for the war. Asked if he wanted 
Congress ministries thrown out, Jinnah replied, “Yesl Turn them out at 
oııce, Nothing else will bring them to their senses, . . . They will never 
stand by you.”^^ During this conversation on September 4, 1939, moreover, 
Jinnah revealcd to the viceroy that he nov^ believecl the only ultimate po- 
lil'ical solution for India “lay in partition.” 

Gandhi initially assııred the viceroy of his “full and unconditional” per- 
.Konul sıij)|)()i'l in lli(^ war, speaking ‘Vith an English heart,”'^^ but then ex- 
plaiiK'd Ihal lu' eonld not coınmil Congress. Nov ıvould the Mahatma’s posi- 
lİuıı İH- etıdorsed cillıci' lıyNelını or Ilıt' \Vorkiiig Conıınilteiî. Linlithgow 
rcad Kiııg (ieorge’s ıııes.sagc lo bollı Iiousc.k ol Dcllii's Icgislalnu' ou Sep- 
I('illiler I 1 , 1939. ('\| ılıılııİııg llıal "llıe eoınımNinıı uf llı«' [)ies<'iıl iıılerııulioııul 
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silııution” required suspension of ali preparations for federation, while re- 
Uıiııing that idea “as our objective.” India’s princes had, in fact, proved 
ı•ı•lııc■l■ant to commit themselves to federation of any kind, vvith less than 
lwo-(irths having expressed willingness to participate in tlıe 1935 scheme 
llıal was to have given thenı one-third of the seats in the Legislature’s lower 
lıoııso and two-fifths of ali seats in the upper house. Congress worked hard 
ili s(>t'king to politicize states, to democratize their representation, which 
ıııadi' Jiıınah’s League ali the more intransigent toward the federation “um- 
lırclla” that had begun to sound like just one more “Hindu raj” trap set for 
Muslims. 

Nohrıı was in China when the war started. He returned to join the Con- 
gi'css VVorking Committee, chairing its three-nıan war committee that in- 
rliMİ(‘d Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad. On September 11, Nehru went to 
\\'ai'(llıa to draft the Committee’s response to the viceroy’s declarations. A 
■■(■oırccti'd draft,” rewritten next day, was released to the press on Septem- 
lu'i' 14 as tlıe Working Committee’s Resolution on India and the War.^® 
”(ioııgrc.s.s has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and 
|)i:ı<'lic:(‘ of fascism and Nazism and their glorification of war and violence 
ııtıd di(’ stıjıprcssion of the human spirit. . . , If the war is to defend the 
Nİdlıı.s <fiıo, irnperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges, 
llırn India can have nothing to do with it.”®° Linlithgow wrote Zetland, re- 
|int'liııg on the Congress resolution Javvaharlal had drafted, “İt is a tragedy 
in ıımııy ways tliat at a time such as this we should have in so important a 
|in.sili(iıı a doctrinaire like Nehru with his amateur knowledge of foreign 
and of the inlcrnational stage.”^^ They both knew that “the un- 
kııınvıı (|iııınlil‘y” concerning the war was Gandhi, and on September 26 
l.iıılidıgow inviled the Mahatma to see hiın. 

”1 iiMi off lo Sinda again,” Gandhi wrote Javvaharlal, modeslly adding: “I 
j,;i) only lo aci as int<‘nncdiary, You vvill send me iııstructions if any. 1 do 
lınpi' yon \vill bo rcady to ansvvcr invitation, if it comes. Love. Bapu.”®^ 
Ahnaıd his trııiıı to Siınla on September 25, Gandhi revealed his change of 
lınnl. 


My pci'stnıal rcaclit)iı tovvarcls ihis war is one of greatcr hoiTor than 
evci' l)<'foi'(‘. I was not so discon.solate bcfore as I aın toclay. But the 
gn'iılrr horror \vonkl prcvent ıno today from bt'coıııing the self- 
iippoinlcd i{'cnıiling scrgcani llıal I lıad Invonıc dıııing the lasi war. 
AikI yel, ,slnuıg<' as il ıııay apja'ur, ıııy syınpalhics arc \vliolly \vi(lı 
lli(> Allh's, . , , Ihıl a.ssnnıiıi}', İlmi (aid İms ondovvod ım‘ wil!ı fiili 
|in\V’('rs (vvlıii'h lir ıırvoi' doi".), I vv’nnid ııl öner asK Ilır Knglislı lo 

iıis' dnwıı milis, ..ıll llırir va.sMil'ı, tıikı- jiıltir İn hrinp, rnlh'd “I .llllr 

l'!ıi}',lıiiıdrı s" and ılrlv ali Ilır Icılniilıii inııs ol Ilır vvoı İd to do llırıı 
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worst. Englishmen will then die unresistingiy and go down to history 
as heroes of non-violence. I would further invite Indians to co- 
operate with Englishmen in this godly martyrdom. It would be an in- 
dissoluble partnership drawn up in letters of the blood of their own 
bodies, not of their so-called enemies . . . even at the risk of^being 
misunderstood, I must act in obedience to the stili sraall voice. 


To Linlithgow, Gandhi explained his decision “to stand aside” from the 
Workmg Committee because of his age, noting that had he been “ten or 
fifteen years younger, ‘things might possibly have göne differently/ ” The 
viceroy hoped to convince Gandhi at least to support his idea of a defence 
liaison committee of leading Congress and League politicians, as well as of 
princes, to help fashion official policy throughout the war. İndeed, Lin- 
lithgovv invited no fewer than fifty-two leading Indians to Simla at this 
time, including Jinnah, whom he had hoped would jorn the meeting with 
Gandhi. Jinnah, however, dodged the Mahatma, explaining “that he was 
too busy to come until after İst October.”^^ The viceroy explained to Gandhi 
that he “could not disregard the legitimate claims of the Muslims and the 
Princes,” though he recognized the “bitterness of communal feeling’ and 
“incompatibility” of the policies of Congress and the League. Gandhi re- 
plied that Britain should leave Indians to resolve the problem of “achieving 
unity” themselves. And after three hours of futile dİscussion, Gandhi 

“begged” Linlithgovv not to consult the Müslim League. 

“It is likely that the British Government will try to play off the Congress 
against the Müslim League and the princes,” Nehru wrote his friend Krishna 
Menon at this time.®" The day after Gandhi met Linlithgovv, Secretary of 
State Zetland stated in Westmmster that “the time has been ili chosen by 


the leaders of the Congress for a reiteration of theİr claims.” Nehru replied 
angrily on September 29, and önce again his temper proved his own worst 
cnemy, serving Jinnah far better than Congress. He had misread the strength 
of his Labour party support in London, even as he had long underestimated 
Jinnah’s power. Gandhi’s “personal” initial response to Linlithgovv, support- 
ing the war cffort with “an English heaıt” would have proved a far wiser 

politieal jıostııre for Congress throughout the war. 

On October 5, Jinnah anived at the viceregal palace, “friendly and co- 
o|)('rativc,” and “bcgan by thanking Linlithgow for helping to keep the 
Mn.sliırıs Uıgelber and Tânlithgovv replied that it \vas in the public interest 
l'or İliç Müslim point of vicvv to be fully and competently expressed.”"® 
linımlı [Jİcııdcd i'or “more prolcclimı” for Muslims, but Lmlithgow frankIy 
l„|„ıııu'd hini lluıl allcr sf.ıdying itıc clmrg.'S ol pcrsccıılion in Congress 


IHoviııccs İm “coııld lind no spccilic iııslıuıecs ol oppn'ssioıı." jinnah argned 
ll„ıl •llliKİiH Imd ıı 'miMIc iıılnıllnn' to niKİcııııim’ llu- Mnslim pofJİlimı. us 
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l'nr ('xample in the instruction issued in the North-West Frontier Province 
lor conıpulsory teaching of Hindi.” Meanwhile, Labour leader Sir Stafford 
(.'npps was urging Jawaharlal “not to accept anything short of conciusive 
iLolion and to see to it that the Congress stood firm as a rock/’ in a letter 
datcd October 11, That same day Nehm told the All-India Congress 

t.onınıittee, convened at Wardha; “A slave India cannot help Britain. We 
\viuit to assume control of our government and when we are free we can 
lıclp tlıc deınocracies. Gandhi toolc Jawaîıaılars impulsive lead and issued 
his ()wn statement from Wardha the next day, Bnding the vicero/s coldiy 
noııcoııınhttai declaration of Britain’s unchanged “objectives” toward India 
proloundly disappointing.” “The long statement made by the Viceroy sim- 
|)l\' shows that the old policy of divide and mle is to continue. So far as I 
eaıı st'O the Congress will be no party to it, nor can the India of Congress 
eoııccption be a partner with Britain in her waı- with Herr Hitler.”-'’^ 

jinıuıh said nothing. Ple waited (one suspects with baited breath) for 
liİN rival ])art/s Working Committee to meet, to follow their revolutionary 
h-ııder lıolter-skelter into the “wilderness”-out of provincial office. It did 
ıııect at Wardha on October 22 and concuned that it could not “possibly 
glvc aııy support to Great Britain, for it wou]d amount to an endorsement 
'i( İlle iınperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end. As 
■ i lirsl stejı in tlıis direction the Committee cali upon the Congress Ministries 
l.t I.■lider their resignations.”'^'» Did Nehru and his colleagues believe that by 
willi(lrawing their provincial support, Britain’s government of India would 
lııll'f Or tlid ihey hope that in aeting so dramatically they might strengthen 
baİHiıırs levcrage in London? Or vı^as this designed as a rallying ery to 
lııılia's ıımsses to j:)repare önce more for revolutionary struggle? 

jiıınah tlıen met with Linlithgovv, Gandhi, and Rajendra Prasad in New 
Delili on Noveınber I, 1939. They ali gathered at his new house at No. 10 
Aııiiingzi'I) Boad, then “drove to Viceroy’s House in Jinnah's car.”^^ That 
Mitıııııil lueeting conlimıcd, withüut Nehru, at Jinnah's house after Gandhi 
■ıiHİ IVasud l('f( the viceroy, bul the new round of “comınunal talks” did not 
la.st long. Moi' di<I it .solve anything-Gandhi coneluding, as hc had felt bo- 
fnıe İl,ey met, tlıal "Jauah [Mr.] Jinnalı Sal,eh [Sir] looks to the BritNlı 

l'invei' lo .salegııard tim Muslini riglıts. Nothing that the Congre.ss can do 
Ol i’oiK'ede \vill suli.sfy lıiın.""^ 

Ou Noveınber 5, binIi[hgow reporled llıe “I'aihıre” of Ihe talk.s as Gon- 
gi'e.sN jıroviııeial mlui.siries re.sİgiıed, one after aııollıer, obligiııg Hrilislı gov- 
enıor.s lo reverl lo n llıoroııglıly aııloeralie ordinanee ruj. '•.Aııoııymons plae- 
iii'iIn pas.sed (lıroMglı Ilır ronnlrvside “asking ja-ople lo eııI Nvıres and (ear 
n|) lall.s, (.ııtııllıl ır|ior'led lo Nebin. "Me o\\'iı o|)|ııii)iı is ilmi lliere i,s al 
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present no atmosphere for civil disobedience. If people take the law into 
their o'wn hands I must give up command of civil disobedience move- 
ment,”®® To Krishna Menon in London, Jawaharlal wrote the next day: 
“Our position is one of noncooperation but have not as yet thought of any¬ 
thing more.”®^ Then Gandhi appealed to Jinnah through his Harijan jour- 
nal, taking a much more conciliatory tone: “British refusal to make the 
required declaration of British war aims about India has perhaps come as 
a blessing in disguise, It removes the Congress out of the way to enable the 
Müslim League to make its choice, unfettered by the Congress administra- 
tion in eight Provinces [Assam, Bihar, Bombay, CP, Madras, Orissa, UP 
and N-W FP], as to whether it will fight for the independence of an un- 
divided India. I hope that the League does not vı^ant to vivisect India. . . . 
Presently the talks betvveen Janab Jinnah Saheb and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru will be resumed. Let us hope that they will result in producing a 
basis for a lasting solution of the comınunal tangle.”®® 

But Jinnah had long since decided in favor of a separate and equal na- 
tion for Müslim India. Only the precise timing for announcing his intentions 
remained to be resolved. Great negotiator that he was, he knew how im- 
portant timing could be for political, as well as legal, advantage. Unlike 
Jawaharlal he never acted on impulse. If anything, he was more cold- 
blooded than Linlithgow and Zetland-and more patient. It must have given 
him great satisfaction after ali, to have the viceroy, Gandhi, and Congress 
president Prasad come to his sitting room and drive in his Packard Eight 
to the viceregal palace. Prematüre slamming of the door to ali negotiations 
would have robbed him of the crowning delight of political gamesmanship. 
It 'would have been too easy to come out flatly for Pakistan, moreover, 
shouting his demand from rooftops, as Rahmat Ali had done in England for 
the past six years. Indeed, Ali, -svho first publicized the PAKİSTAN demand, 
was left a lonely man to die in England, with his remains always under 
foreign soil. Such might easily have been Jinnah’s fate as well, but for his 
unique capacity to make the most of every poHtical option and opportunity. 
At this time more than ever before, Jinnah’s mind focused on İslam and the 
Çur’an. At the end of the Müslim month of fasting, which fell on November 


13 in 1939, he was given viceregal peı-mission to broadcast his first Id festi¬ 
val message, addressing hiınself jıarticularly to “the young ... for it is 
(hey who will lumceforth have to bcar the burden of our aspirations.”®® 
Tlıough clearly cıoııseious of hovv frail his bocly had become, he was equally 


delornıitıed lo kecn ıiloft as hc inehed loı-vvard on the high wire he walked. 


|iiiımlı (irgcd his "yomıg Iricııd.s” to slıulv jolm Morley’s 


(hı (loınjmnnise 


in (his İnik, lor as iı<- hiıııs<'!r had Icanıcd li'oıu wlıat 


Mork^y ıvrolc. “İl is 
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woıth while to take pains to find out the best way of doing a given task, . . , 
■('O scorn delights and live laborious days’ in order to make as sure as we 
(uuı of having the best opinion.”®^ 

Since March of 1939, Jinnah had been chairing a subcommittee of his 
VVorking Committee, on which Sir Sikander, Liaquat Ali, and Fazlul Haq 
sut to consider various schemes for India’s political future. Pakistan was one 
option. Sikander proposed an alternative “Outline of A Scheme of Indian 
l'\’clcration” ■with seven “zones,” the first and last of which were essentially 
Kast and West Pakistan. The League had moved closer toward choosing its 
rıılmc! course of action by December 1939, but the pressures of war and his 
()\vıı precarious health made Jinnah decide to postpone his party’s annual 
st'ssiotı tili the following spring. He did not, however, wİ3h to let the ycar 
erıd without reminding the world of the League s power and without broad- 
t'uslhıg its policy. On December 2, 1939, therefore, he issued a dramatic 
procliinıation, announcing his choice of Friday, December 22, as a “Day of 
I )cliv(’rance and thanksgiving as a mark of relief that the Congress regime 
lıus ut last ceased to function.”®® Jinnah’s resolution stated that 



. . . the Congress Ministry has conciusively demonstrated and 
provcd tl)e falsehood of the Congress daim that it represents ali in- 
((Tcsts justly and fairly, by its decidedly anti-Muslim policy. 

. . . thü Congress Ministry [sıc] both in the discharge of their duties 
of llıc administration and in the legislatures have done their best to 
lloııt tİK! Mııslirn opinion, to destroy Müslim culture, and have inter- 
((T(‘(l \vitli their religious and social life, and trampled upon their 
<’('oııonıic‘ and political rights; that in matters of differences and dis- 
puti'S the Congress , . . invariably have sided with, supported and 
aılvımccd tlıe cause of the Hindus in total disregard and to the preju- 
(licc of llıo Muslini interests. 


rİH- (ioııgrcss Govcrnments constantly interfered with the legitimate 
ıiııd ı•oııliııe duties of district ofRcers even in petty matters to the 
si'i'ioııs detriııu’iıt of the Musalınans, and thoreby created an atmo- 
splıtn! \vlji(h spıead the bolief amongst the Hindu public that thcrc 
vvus eslablihlu’d a Iliııdu raj, and emlîoldened the Hindus, mostly 
(!(iugi‘4*ssıııeıı, (o ill-treat Muslims at vurioııs places and intcrfere wıth 
llıeiı cleıııeııtary rigiils of frecMoın.'^'* 



(oıiMİlıi İdi us sdoıı as lıe rcnd llıis liıat aııy prospeel of resolving llıe 
IliııdııMuslijiı pnılılı ııı Ijy fmilıer lıdks vvas över.’*' Ndını. leurniiıg (o be 
less iııi[)iılsivc, \vii)le |iınuılı ıu'xl duy: . . wlıut lıus opprc'sseıl ıtıc l«'n'il)ly 

'ıliK't* ycsl<T(lıiv i‘< Hıc reulisiilİDiı llıııl luu' srıısi' ol vıılııcs and objcelivc'Ş in 
' utıd polilles ililli'iN sn very gn'iılly. ! Iıııd lioped. uller oııı eııııvcrsıılioııs. 
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that this was not so great, but now the gulf appears to be wider than ever. 
Jinnah agreed it was “not possible to carry on talks regarding the Hindu- 
Muslim settlement . . . tili we reach an agreement with regard to the mi- 
nority problem.” High-wire negotiator that he was, however, he never lost 
his temperate balance and was never to discard the last life line of possible 
future contact, “I can only say that if you desire to discuss the matter fur- 
ther I am at your disposal.” 

The Congress press now dubbed Jinnah “Dictator of Malabar Hilis. 
Some of Jinnah’s own most trusted lieutenants, induding thirty-seven-year- 
old Ispahani, received a “rude shock” upon reading the resolution. 

1 did not expect such a commaud from you, because you have ali 
along kept politics on a very high and strong pedestal, ... I, how- 
ever, felt that some strong reason must have driven you to issue your 
command for the observance of thi.s day, ... let me know what 
prompted you to take the step. , . . The progressive elements in the 
League who followed you blindly when you actively took up cudgels 
on behalf of the unfortunate down-trodden Muslims of India, find to 
their utmost regret and disappointment, that you are gradually drift- 
ing moi'e and more into the arms of reactionaries and “jee hoozoors” 
[yes men], Those whom we despised, not many years ago, seem to 
have lined up in the front rank of your sııpporters and advisers. As a 
result, the League’s policy in general is being based on Sir Sikandar’s 
and Fazlul Huq’s dictation. . . . Sir, is it not time that you take 
stock of the whole situation and put down your foot with firmness?’^^ 


Sixteen Müslim League members of Bengal’s Legislative Assembly, more- 
over, follovved the lead of Abdur Rahman Siddiqi in openly bı*eaking with 
their quaid över what they considered an irreparable shock to Indian unity. 

Jinnah deoided to issue a longer statement to the press a few days latcr, 
“since the guilty do not admit their guilt and public memoıy is short.”^^ 
He retraced Müslim grievances against Congress ministries from the start 
of their tenure, referring to the Pirpur and other League reports. He also 
reprinted the “direct action” resolution adopted at the Patna League session. 
As soon as the Congress ministries resigned, Jinnah “immediately decided 
to appeal for the observance of a day to express our relief and to show its 
intensity in a matter that would force ears that had hitherto been deaf to 
li.stcn to u.s.” (What a deseriptive way for one whose voice and lungs were 
l'ast failing lo ınakc Ihnısdl' hcurd.) He had chosen a Friday so that Müslim 
sliops vvoııld, in aııy ('vent. bi' ('lo.s(}d, and Miislitn workers woııld either stay 
bonu’ or be olf lo iIm' ın().s<[ii(' lor conııtmııal prayeis. 

I jıınııb vvoıı ,sl roııg .sııpporl li'oııı Son Ilı I jıdia’.s "1 ii'avidistaıı ’ Jı islice parly 
'udrT, rrılt/tır K, V. liııııııı.svvaiııi Nııickcr ( bSHO 1971) bir bis Duy ol l)o- 
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llv('rıuK;e. Ile called upon lais party as well as ali Dravidîans to celebrate 
I Jf’crınhcr 22 on a grand scale . . . to rid the country of the menace of the 
<-ongrc-ss. vSimilar statements of enthusiastic support were voiced by lead- 
ns oi (lu! Ali India Depressed Classes Association and smaller Anglo-Indian 
Hroıi[).s, İt vfould be impossible to say lıow many people tunied out to cele- 
l'i'iıli’ llıc Day of Deliverance, but many resolutions similar to those origi- 
ııally pı-oposcd by Jinnah were adopted. A full-page advertisement of the 
• lav ran in the Times of India, but Gandhi judged that “it seems to have 
lıdicn (lat c‘verywhere.”^5 the public meeting in Bombay, Sir Currimbhoy 
l'bnılıim of the Müslim Leaguc moved the resolution, and Dr, B. E. Am- 
li('dkai’, Uıitouchable leader of the Independent Labour party, seconded it. 

Sir Slafford Cripps was in India at thi.s time, having come to test the 
li'asil)ility of Labour’s plan to push Britain’s cabinet into proclaiming its 
iıtııncdiab^ wil]ingness to grant dominion status to India and to concede 
Indİıı's right to convene its owıı constituent assembly “immediately [when] 
Ilın war is över, or before that time if opportunity occurs.”™ Cripps re- 
vcaled his seherae to Nehru and Gandhi and soon learned there were other 
voİces in India as well when he met with Liaquat, Sikander, and on De- 
«'(•Mihcr l.'S witlı Jinnah himsclf. Jinnah insisted that “a Constituent Assembly 
\viis not [li(! corrcct procedure until you had kicked out Great Brİtain,” 
urgMİııg llınt “tlıo power factor had to be decided first.” Before leaving 
İnilin. Cripp.s advi.sed Linlithgovv to take a fresh approach to resolving the 
11imlıı-Mu.sliın conflict and urged him to “go in at the right moment, try to 
gri lıollı sides togethcr, and makc them write down in so many words prc- 
«’l.sely \vli!it timy vvanted and in what terms they were prepared to reach aıı 
ııgıi'i'iiK’ul. lliat was the arbitrators technique of conflict resolution 
( hipp.s woııl(l advise Mountbatten to try, effectively, after the war. 

Gi'ipp.s rctıınıcd homc, proposing to Zetland an iınmediate declaratioıı 
loi'clhcr willı (lıc appointment of national leaders to the viceroy’s executivc 
« oııncil and llıc eleelion of a constituent a.s.sembly that would take decision.s 
İlli ılın pi'incipli! ol u .siınple majority. This condition was an anathema lo 
liıımılı. wli() iıı.si.slcd that a two-thirds majority be mandatory for any “coııi’ 
ııınııal Ls.suc ; (anıgriîs.s though, woııld not hear of such abandonmcnt ol 
ıli'iMocnılİc principlc. 'rhcn 1 ,i]i]ilhgow tonred Bombay in carly Jaınmry and 
.simkc bcrorc llıc Oricııt Glııh, aıınoımcmg that “full Doıninioıı SUltııs . . , 
n( llıc .Slahılc of VVcslınirısU'i- varicty" wu.s (he goal oF lli.s Majc.sty’s Gov- 
ı•mım■Ml lovvard Imliu. ıım! (Iı<-y svcrc pnparcd inıımalialcly lo add "a .snıall 
ninniler ol hııliıtıı polilicııl leaders lo lıi.s cm'ciiIİvc emıncil, (o rcopcıı Ihe 
cııliıc sclıcıııc ol IIk' Ael ol 11), 'İf) *'as soon as pmclicalılc,’"^'* II was Iİk* hnıt 
ol (.ılppss uııoillcijır Milssinıı ınıd ııdvicc, ri'llectiııg llıc gıoıving conci'in 
hı l.<MHİıın över llıc |ictil,s ol İndimi vvarlimc non coopcralioıı. II.nl l.in 
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lithgovv made such a speech the previous October, Congress might never 
have withdrawn from provincial administrations and there would have been 
no Day of Deliverance. 

Jinnah seemed increasingiy preoccupied from this time tili his death 
with questions of disease and its diagnosis, and thus he was wont to put 
other Üls in terms of “disease.” “The constitutional maladies from which 
India at present suffers may best be deseribed as symptoms of a disease 
inherent in the body-politic,” he wrote for London’s Time and Tide of 
Januaıy 19, 1940. “Without diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the 
symptoms is possible and no remedy can suggest itself. Let us, therefore, 
fîrst diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally arrive at 
the remedy.”^^ Such was Jinnah’s thinking as he braced himself for the final 
streteh aeross the high wire, balanced precariously över the abyss of his 
own mortality. For in March, “As we travelled from Bombay to New Delhi,” 
Fatima recalled, “he had a slight temperature, After dinner, as he lay on his 
berth, suddenly he gasped with pain and moaned loud enough for me to 
hear above the noise of the rattling train, I sat up and went to his side. He 
was in such pain that he could not speak. He pointed with his fînger to a 
spot in the middle of his back, to the right of the spinal cord. His face was 
contorted with pain, and since we were in a compartmental train I could 
not rush out for medical aid. I first massaged the spot which he had indi- 
cated, but my ministration seemed to do him littie good. . , . The train 
steamed into Delhi station in the early hours of the morning and soon we 
were at 10 Aurangzeb Road. ... I phoned his doctor whose diagnosis was 
that my brother had pleurisy and that he must stay in bed for about a fort- 
night. As soon as the doctor left, my brother said, ‘What bad luck. It is an 
important session. My participation is essential, And here I am, confîned to 
bed.’ Two restless days later he was up and at work.”®" He weııt to meet 
Linlithgow on March 13, and “he used the occasion to assure the Viceroy 
that the Muslims would not retard the war effort if an undertaking was 
given to them that no political settlement would be reached with the Con¬ 
gress without the previous consent of the Muslims. The Viceroy . . . re- 
aeted favourably and said he would communicate his views to London.”®^ 
Jinnah had little more than a week to recover his strength from the 
.strain of meeting with the viceroy to the start of his journey to Lahore, it¬ 
self wrackcd by violent iliness on the eve of the League’s most moraentous 
ıiKîctiııg. Ou Mıırclı 19, 1940, “like a bolt from the bine, Lahore had the im- 
jnıct of a bloody drama İn vvhielı .scores of Kbaksans, inciuding their lion- 
İK'urlcd Salar, Agiıa Zıuglmm (ciıcsl .measuriMiıeul 48") werc mcrcilcs.sly 
İHilclıcri'd lıy llıı- l’ııııjah l’olh'c' ıındiT llu' commaııd of llıc Scııior Sııpi'i- 
inlciMİcısI ol rnlıım, Mr, I). (aıin.slord, \vlio lıad lıLs ııo.sc i'lıonpi'd od in llıc 
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lııırKiiıtı/’ Mian Mohammad Slıafi, jımior reporter at the time, recalled, not- 
İIIJ 4 ihat the ensuing curfew “temporarily converted the gay city of Lahore 
inlo a political graveyard.”®^ Paramilitary Müslim Khaksars were as hostile 
(oNvarc! the Müslim League as they were anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh. 

As Khaksar unrest continued to plague Lahore toward the eve of the 
scİK'dulcd meeting, Sir Sikander phoned Jinnah in New Delhi to ask if the 
scssion would not best be ‘postponed to another suitable date?” Quaid-i- 
Azam s answor was an emphatic no, but he did instruct the premier of the 
l'(iııjal) to “abandon” ali “arrangements for taking me out in a proces- 
sioıı . , . out of respect to the memory of the Khaksar martyrs.”®® On the 
ııioniiııg of March 22, 1940, Jinnah quietly arrived in Lahore by the frontier 
tııail train and ınotored straight from the railway station to the Mayo Hos- 
pilııl, w]ıere he “visited in a general ward each one of the wounded 
Khaksars,” Shafî recalled, insisting that “This had a soothing effect on the 
lıH'(Tul('d hearts of the people of Lahore.” As a whole, however, the Khaksars 
ıi(‘V(!r W(Tc reconciled to Jinnah’s leadership and tried more than önce in 
llu‘ ıI{^xl f(!w years to assassinate him. 

More tlıan 60,000 Musliıns gathered inside the gigantic tent erected in 
Minit) (ıi()w Allama Iqhal) Park, within view of the lofty marbie minarets 
ol llu' hcaııtiful Badshahi Masjid and Shah Jehan’s Great Fort. Lahore, a 
lt'«*ıuiııg centor of Müslim power in South Asia since the eleventh century, 
fiıpilal of tlu! Pımjab, and cultural heartland of Mughal India, was about to 
givc hirilı U) the League’s “Pakistan” Resolution. Jinnah wore an aehkan 
ımd chorUhır pyjamas, traditional Punjabi garb, and entered the packed 
|»ıııi(liil al 2:25 ı*.M. on March 22. A regal throne awaited him at çenter 
slııgt', A lowcr throne to the right was for Fatima elad in a pale, ivory silken 
sııi'i. 'I’hey \verc surroımded by a sturdy cadre of Bombay Müslim League 
nutionııl gıiartis, who.se glittering swords remained drawn throughout that 
İM iday .session, sharp reminders to ali Khaksars inside the pandal to behave 
lİK'insc’Ives in ihe pre.sence of the Quaid-i-Azam. 

I Jnılcııiııg .slıoııts of “Zindabad” welcomed Jinnah as he rose to walk to 


Ihc ııderoplionc. de .slaricd speaking in Urdu as the reception committee 
i'lııdnııan, llıe ııawal) ol Maındot, who introduced him had done, but soon 
NİıifO’d lo Fngli.slı, ııjjologizing to the mass audience as he gestured toward 
dıe |)i(‘ss coıps: “’l'Iıe w()rld is Widchiııg us, so let me havc your perınission 
lo lıııvc nıy .say iıı Ihıglish,””’ Al lliat poini there werc some nıunnur.s of 


ıııigry |)i(»(c.s(, İnil jiıiMidı "slood calmly; and wlüle ihe crowd stHtled into 
silcnec', lir lil ıı ı•iga^<'llr ınıd lookrd över llırııı witlı hi.s eıaııpelling (‘ye,” 
HIK' U'llnrs.s i'rcıılird. "İ'Vnııı llırıı, (lu'y lisli’iırd and did nol mKit a vvord."”'' 
"İle- spokr loı lUNit’ly lwo lamı,s,” ılır 'riııırs of htdiıi ırporlrd, “hi.s voiri' 
ııow drr|Miııd Irrıa lıaııl, iionv liglıi and Iroııir. Sik'Ii wu.s Ilır dtaııiıııınrr ol 
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his persoiıality that, despite the improbability of more than a fraetion of his 
audience understanding English, he held his hearers and played with pal- 
pable effect on their emotions.”®® It was his largest audience, his greatest 
performance to date. Müslim India’s foremost leaders were there, and the 
overflow crowd fîlled the park outside, with close to 100,000 Punjabis, 
Sindhis, Bengalis, Pathans, and Baluchis gathered to hear their Quaid-i- 
Azam’s voice. He must have seemed no less than a Mughal emperor resur- 
reeted. Thanks to Associated Press International, Reuters, and UPI, Jinnah’s 
message at Lahore was cabled that evening the world över, and especially 
perused with tea that same day in London’s Atheneum, studied and under- 
lined at Whitehall and Downing Street, discussed in the City, and debated 
in Westminster. 

The last session of the All-India Müslim League took place at Patna 
in December 1938. Since then many developments have taken place. 

Now, what is our position with regard to the future Constitution? It 
is that, as soon as circumstances permit, or immediately after the war 
at the latest, the whole problem of India’s future Constitution must 
be examined de novo, and the Act of 1935 must go önce for ali. We 
do not believe in asking the British Government to make declara- 
tions. These declarations are really of no use.®^ 

Jinnah then refleeted on the most recent session of Congress, which had 
been meeting for the past week in Central India’s Ramgarh under its newly 
eleeted Müslim president, Maulana Azad, and which Gandhi attended, “And 
this now is what Mr. Gandhi said on the 20th of March, 1940. He says: ‘To 
me, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are ali alike. I cannot be frivolous’— 
but I think he is frivolous—1 cannot be frivolous when I talk of Quaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah. He is my brother.’ ” “The only difference is this, that brother Gandhi 
has three votes and I have only one vote” commented Jinnah acerbically, as 
he continued, quoting from Gandhi’s speech: “T would be happy indeed if 
he could keep me in his pocket.’ I do not know really ^vhat to say to this 
latest offer of his,” Jinnah remarked smiling wryly. Then speaking to Gan¬ 
dhi, Jinnah added, “Why not come as a Hindu leader proudiy representing 
your people and let me meet you proudiy representing the Musalmans? 
This is all that I have to say so far as the Congress is concerned.”®® 

Jinnah felt completely secure, of course, in suggesting this formula for 
“resolving” their problems, knowing not only that Congress had put its lead- 
ing Mnslim at tlu; pinnaclc of the party that year, but also that an azad 
(IVce) Müslim conforenc'c^ wa.s to ])o ludd the n(’xt month in Delhi, to which 
all nnıi' l iCiıgne Muslini |)arli(\s w(T('! itıviled “lo dlssoeiııtc tlıcmst'lves from 
Mtı.sliın Iri'iıgıu' |kiİİIİ(‘S and lo ıı.sscıl Ilır grnrral Congress lirmnnd,” ns 
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Nrlını cxp]ained it to Krishna Menon, vvhile insisting: “This is not being or- 
gııııi/cd by the Congress as such, though Congress Muslims will take a 
IciKİing part.”®° Rather than growing more receptive to admitting “Hindu” 
idcııtity, Congress had thus become more determined than ever to prove its 
<’iHii|rrclîonsively national character—and was to remain so~insisting that 
I rligious bias played no role in its deliberations, policies, or programs. 

jiııımb and his party were no longer willing to retain mere “minority” 
sljılııs, and the Capital of the Funjab had been chosen purposely as the place 
lo ımnounce the Müslim League’s nevvborn resolve. 


İl luıs always been taken for granted mistakenly that the Musalmans 
ur(' a minority, and of course we have got used to it for such a long 
lime, that these settied notions sometimes are very difBcult to remove. 
’l'he Musalmans are not a minority. The Musalmans are a nation by 
ujıy dcfînition. 

Tlu; problem in India is not of an inter-communal but manifestly of 
un iıılcrnational character, and it must be treated as such, So long as 
İlli,s !)a.sic and fundamental truth is not realized, any constitution that 
ınay bu l)uilt vvili result in disaster and will prove destructive and 
lıııi'rnl'ul not only to the Musalmans, but also to the British and 
llitıdıı.s. Jf the British Government are really in earnest and sincere 
lo suuııre llıo peace and happiness of the people of this Subcontinent, 
llu‘ only course öpen to us all is to allow the majör nations separate 
liomc'iantis, by dividing India into “autonomous national States. 


(İMiııtlı did not u.se the name Pakistan, nor would it appear in the forthcom- 
iııg Iıiılıoru re.solution. Fle had, nonetheless, obviously given much thought, 
not siıııjıly to thi.s immediatc “solution” for the PIindu-Muslim problem but 
ulsi) lu llu! long-rangc international implications of partition. Jinnah no 
loııgiT (|ncstion(“(l cither the wisdom, viability, or aftermath impact of par- 
lllloıı but lıucl decided by the .spring of 1940 that this was the only long- 
(n ın n'.solııtion lo Iııdia’s foremost problem. 

Ilnımirs liUİıoru address lovvcred the final curtain on any prospects for 
II ’ılııglc' United iııclepcndcııt India. Those who understood him enough to 
kııow İlmi oncu his ınind wa,s madc ııp hc never rcverted to any earlier po- 


sllloıı realized lıow ınonıentons a pronounccment their Quaid-i-Azam had 
[ 11 ,sİ milde. Tlıe re.sl oi the workl Nvould takc at İcast .seven ycans to ajıpre- 
elııle llıııt lıe lilerıılly muiınl t'very word lıu had uttercd that imporlant aftor- 


ııooıı in Mineli. Tliere \vas no Inrning baek. 'riıe anıhııs.sıulor of Ilindu- 
Mııslinı ııııily bııd lolıilly Ii'uıi-sfoı-ıued lıim.self into l'aki.slıın's gıeui leıuler. 
All İlmi lemaineıl \vns for lıi.s purly lir,sİ. Ilıen lıi.s inelıoıite ııalion. and llıeıı 
Iıis Iblli'.lı ııllles lo ııgıee lo llu' loıııııılıı lıe liml resolved ıııtoıı. A,s lor (bin 
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dhi, Nehru, Azad and the rest, they were advocates of a neighbor State and 
wouId be dealt with according to classic canons of diplomacy. The crowd 
went wild with acclamation as he stepped frora the microphone and returned 
to his throne to lead his sister from the pandal. He had crossed the high 
vvire vvithout falling. His hand trembled as he lit a fresh cigarette, but his 
lungs had held and his voice had remained audible. It had been truly a 
stellar performance, worthy of the lead role he alone could command in this 
company. 
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Lahore to Delhi 
( 1940 - 42 ) 


Tli{‘ lıi.storic Pakistan resolution was hammered into final form at Lahore 
lifler Quaicl-i-Azam finished speaking. The League’s Subjects Committee 
ııu'l to argue över their draft through the early hours of Saturday, March 
2ı'î, and it was not until late afternoon that unanimity was reached, Sir 
Slkunder found the concept of partition insupportable tili the bitter end, for 
İl wa.s ut oncG a repudiation of his Unionist party’s basic platform of Hindu- 
Muslinı-Siklı coexistence, and of his potential to wm personal leadership 
över tho League. Afteı- hearing how enthusiastically Jinnah’s speech was 
i(’(’(’iv(!(l, howcver, Sikander must have known that his days of aspiring to 
MiprcıiKi leadership of the Muslims of India were numbered. Even in the 
lıeai'l of his home province that morning an angry crowd of young Müslim 
L('agıu’ ınilitants marched round the pandal, while the Subjects Committee 
ıni't inside, shouting “Sikander Murdabad” (“Death to Sikander”). Hearing 
llıul nıo.st popular curse connected to his own name in Lahore must have 
glv<’iı İlim jıausc. "VVhcn Jinnah appeared, hovvever, the young men changed 
Ihi'Ir ery to “Quuid-i-Azam Zindabadl”^ Whoever had tıained and orches- 
lıaU'd iluvl chorns had done an effective job. 

Jlnııal» prcsided över the second day’s session of the Lahore League. 
I'’tı/lııl lln,q, vvlıo chaircd the Subjects Committee, moved the first resolu- 
liotı, llıe Miosl runımı.s tliird paragraph of which stated: 


Timi it is the eonsidered vicw of thİ.s Se.s.sion of the All-India Mu.slim 
Leugııe ilmi no eon.slilulionul plan wonld he vvorkablo in tlıis conntry 
(ir aci'eptulıle lo llıe Mıısiiıııs mıless İl is dc.signed on llıe l'ollowing 
Imsle prliK'iple.s, vi/,, (hnl gc'ognıplılc'ullv eonllgııoııs ımils are dc- 
ıııai'eııled iıılo regjotıs U'lılelı shoııld he so eoııslllnled, wlllı .sik'Ii 
i'llorlıd reudjnslıııeııts a.s nıay he ııeı^t'.ssai'y, ilmi llıe area.s in wlıli'lı 
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the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute Inde- 
pendent States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign.^ 

Pakistan was not cxplicitly mentioned; nor was it clear from the lan- 
guage of the resolution whether a single Müslim state of both “zones” had 
been envisioned or two separate “autonomous” independent States, one in 
the Northwest, the other in the Eastern (Bangladesh) zone. Sher-i-Bengal 
(“Lion of Bengal”) Fazlul Haq at least appears to have had the latter in 
mind when he drafted the resolution and read it aloud. But Jinnah was the 
leader; and when asked by reporters if this resolution meant one, or more 
than one, Müslim nation, his unequivocal answer sealed the fate of Bengal’s 
Müslim majority. India’s newspaper headlines next day pronounced the 
Lahore resolution, a single “Pakistan Resolution,” and so it remained. 

Sikander held out for some form of federating Central government to 
ünite the “sovereign constituent units” and insisted tül his death in Decem- 
ber 1942 that the Lahore resolution was only a “bargaining point” for the 
League. For Sikander, indeed it was, but not for Jinnah. Punjab governor, 
Sir Henry Craik, reported the resolution to Linlithgovv as “a very effective 
riposte to Congress as it torpedoed the Congress daim to speak for India.’® 
A few days later Gandhi was asked: “Do you intend to start general civil 
disobedience although Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah has declared war against Hin- 
dus and has got the Müslim League to pass a resolution favouring vivisec- 
tion of India into two? If you do, what becomes of your formula that there 
is no swaraj without communal unity?” To this he replied: “I admit that the 
step taken by the Müslim League at Lahore creates a baffling situation. But 
I do not regard it so baffling as to make disobedience an impossibility. . . . 
The Muslims must have the same right of seH-determination that the rest of 
India has. We are at present a joint family. Any member may daim a 
division.”^ 

Other leaders of Congress reacted more strongiy. “I consider it a sign of 
a diseased mentality that Mr, Jinnah has brought himself to look upon the 
idea of one India as a misconception and the cause of most of our trouble, 
argued Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (C.R.) (1879-1972) of Madras, who 
was to becoıne first Tndian governor-general.^ Nehru wrote of the resolution 
us “Jinnab’s l'iuılustic proposals,” reading it as a cat’s paw of British imperial 
(luplic’iiy.'’ At Ihııngarlı, Congress had resolved that “Indias constitution 
ıımsl bc lms('d on iııch'pc'iulencc, domoeraey and national unity,” repudi- 
uliııg “ııllcuıpts lo divicli' India or lo split tıp İkm' nationlınod.”’’ 

I.i)u|tıııl Ali Killin coııveni'd llıe tliird dııy’s procreding.s of llu' Lahoro 
I .rujMH' NİıorlIy Iu’Idic' oooii, ıııııuMincing ilmi "lln' (pıuıhl i A/nıtı ivould ur- 
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rivt; II littie late.” Jinnah, though exhausted, managed to muster strength 
«■luıuglı to ajîpear inside the pandal shortly after the meeting commenced. 
Ilo wUvS in the chair, in fact, when Dr, Mohammad Alam, a recent convert 
lo llu^ League after having left Congress, seconded the resolution moved 
llıo duy before, The resolution carried by acclamation. Another resolution 
ııs.stM-Ling the League’s ‘grave concern” at British “inordinate delay ... in 
comiııg to a settlement with the Arabs in Palestine," also carried that final 
ılay. Tlıc .session then adjourned and 'was reconvened by Jinnah at 9:00 p.m., 
iilter hc had had several hours’ rest. He personally moved a resolution on be- 
lıair of the Khaksars, urging the Punjab government to remove the “unlaw- 
(ııl han imposed on that militant Müslim organization, and called for an 
■'lınpartial committee of inquiry” to investigate the “tragic . . . clash be- 
(\v('(‘n ihe Khaksars and the Poliçe” of March 19. Jinnah urged every one to 
lıi'iııg ilil the evidence” to such an inquiry committee, önce it was ap- 
poiutcd, adding; The rest we will see, and God will help us.” In winding 
ııp lli(‘,session that night, Jinnah called it a “landmark in the history of in¬ 
ilin and conciuded that “The more you organize yourself, the more you 
\vill 1)0 ııhle to get your rights.” The session ended just before midnight with 
,'flıoııts of Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad!” The next day before leaving Lahore, 
jinnah told reporlers, “I have thoroughly enjoyed my stay in Lahore be- 
eaıısc of the rcsult; otherwise I was worked to death.”® 


liiıılilJıgow wrote Jinnah in April, reassuring him that “His Majesty’s 
(iovcnımcTjt are in friendly and sympathetic relations with ali Müslim Pow- 
i'i'.s lo .some of whom indeed they are bound by alliance.”^ Wounded by 
gdtıfire in Ia)ndon’.s Caxton Hali a month before, triggered by young Udam 
Singlı, tlu‘ Sikli assa.ssin of Sir Michael O’Dvvyer, Lord Zetland then opted 
lor caı ly reiirement. The War Cabinet’s new secretary of State for India was 
İl. S, Aaıi'ry {1873-1955), Prime Minister Churchill’s predecessor as flrst 
lord ol the adıuiralty, With Churchili and Amery at the helm in London, 

... slock ro.se ınuclı highcr in Ncw Delhi and Simla. The Hindus 

rl('v«T cornvsjîoııdcnt, B. Shiva Rao, reported from Simla in June on an 
‘bdlhrcak” of *'Jiidiuh complex which seems to obsess the official mind. No 
ısh'j) ( İdi he laken, ivowcver reasonable, lest Mr. Jinnah should be offended.”^" 
Al tlıis jddcluıc, Sikander tried his best to negotiate a federal seheme 
M'lllcdicnl willı Congrcs.s, hoping to short-circuit Jinnah, and working with 
l.idlillıgows indi .sııpporl. The viceroy saught a further round of discu-s- 
sldd.s helvvcen Gaııdlıi and Jinnalı, lıut Jinnah was not cager lo rctunı lo fu- 
lilc argmrıcııl.s ııııd waitcd in any cvcııt lill hc lıad a (!İıanc(! lo nıi'ct vvillı 
his VV'oı lving (ioııııııillcc and gel llıcnı to arın hini vvillı a louglu'r sel of dc- 
ıııııııd.s, Gandlıl vvrıılc lo I ,idllllıgo\v oUcrtng "lo go lo (İcrıııııııy or any- 
VVİK’İC ıcijiıircd lo plcad lor pnıcc." slıııc ıı.s la- ııolcd, “I do nol lıcliınn' 
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Herr Hitler to be as bad as he is portrayed. He might even have been a 
friendly power as he may stili be.”^^ The viceroy did not, hovvever, accept 
that offer. 

Jinnah called his IVorking Committee to Bombay in mid-June; and after 
a stormy three-day meeting at which Sikander did his best to wrest leader- 
ship of the League for himself, they resolved first of ali to endorse the 
Quaid-i-Azam’s position as voiced in late May, reminding the British that 
“Up to the present moment, we have not created any difficulty nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war. The 
League’s high command then looked “with alarm at the grovving menace of 
Nazi aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after 
another of its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by 
the Italian Government against the Allies as most unvvarranted and immoral 
at a time when France was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy 


odds.”^3 

Jinnah visited the viceregal palace at Simla on June 27, 1940, conferring 
at length with Linlithgow. Afterwards he vvrote a memo reafîîrming that the 
Lahore “Pakistan” resolution had become “the universal faith of Müslim In- 
dia” and that the viceroy had promised him “that no interim or final seheme 
of new constitution vvould be adopted by the British Government vvithout 
the previous approval of Müslim India.”^^ They had also agreed that every- 
thing should be done that is possible to intensify war efforts and mobilise 
ali the resources of India for her defence for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternal security, peace and tranquility, and to ward off external aggression. 
Jinnah insisted that “this can only be achieved provided the British Govern¬ 
ment are ready and willing to associate the Müslim leadership as equal 
partners in the Government both at the Centre and in ali the provinces. 
Specifically, he recommended that for the duration of the war the Execu- 
tive Council of the Viceroy be expanded to inciude at least as many Müs¬ 
lim members as Hindus “if the Congress comes in”; othervvise Muslims, ali 
to be chosen by the League, were to have the majority of additional council 


membership. 

In mid-1940, with Britain braced against German invasion and its popu- 
lace desperately seeking to survive an endless monsoon of bombs, Jinnah 
vvisely judged that the time was not ripe for a povver struggle “shovv down’ 
vvillı ihc British. Gandhi at this time published an "öpen letter” to “eveıy 
Briton,” urging “ccs.salion of hostilities.” 

No cunse. hovvever jıısl, can vvarrıınt tlu* indlscriminato slaughter 
lİiiil is goiııg on ıninııtc l)y ıninnlc. ... I do not want Bıîhıin lo h(' 
lii’iculfM!. nor do I vvııııl lıcr lo hc vicloi'ioııs in a Irial ol hrnh^ 
slıi'iıgdı . , , I vvıınl yon lo ügİM Na/,i,sm vvillıonl ııııns, ... 1 
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\vould like you to lay down the arms you have as being useless for 
.saviııg you or humanity. You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mus- 
.süliııi to take \vhat they want of the countries you cali your posses- 
.sioııs. Lct them take possession of your beautiful island, with your 
ııuıııy beautiful buildings. You will give ali these, but neither your 
Nouls, nor your minds. If these gentlemen choose to occupy your 
honıcs, you will vacate them. If they do not give you free passage 
oııt, you v^'ill allow yourself, man, woman and chiİd, to be slaugh- 
lercd, but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them. . . . I am 
(clliug ÎIİ.S Excellency the Viceroy that my Services are at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty’s Government, should they consider them of any 
practical use in advancing the object of my appeal.^® 


I li(‘ viccroy did not, hovvever, use the Mahatma’s “services” in this regard, 
opting iıı.stead to follovv Jinnah’s advice by expanding his executive council 
İl) nıuko it a more effective weapon of war, 

J umalı convened his Working Committee in Bombay early that Septem- 
l'cr. 'I'lu! committee reaffirmed the League’s Pakistan demand and noted 
willı .satisfaction the viceroy’s “clear assurance that no future Constitution, 
inlerim or final, will be adopted by the British Government without the 
Munİİim lA’îigue’s approval and consent.”^^ It did not, hovvever, accept the 
viceroy’s oil'er regarding the membership of the Executive Council, resolving 
İnler llıal month to request Linlithgovv to “reconsider” his proposal, and 
anilıori/irıg Jinnah to “scck further Information and clarification.” Sikander 
İried lıis h(\st to persuade his committee colleagues to accept the viceroy’s 
Adgıısl olhu', thi'catening to withdraw from the League if Jinnah persisted 
İn lıis ohslinacy. Jinnah, hovvever, was never moved by threats from any 
soııree, and Sikander did not quit the League. Armed vvith his VVorking 

... .SMpport, Jinnah informed the viceroy that a prior condition to 

İlle heııgue’s vvillingnc.ss to join any expanded executive council or war ad- 
N'lsory <'(mncil was an nnderstanding that “in the event of any other party 
İGoiigres.s] deciding later on to be as.sociated ... it should be allovved to 
do so on h'fiıı.s lluıl may be approved of and consented to by the Müslim 
l.ojıgııe." I,inlillıgüw considered Jinnah s c.scalating demands “obstructive” 
lo ille \var ellort and felt ihat Jinnah wanted to becomo “in effect . . . 
l'rİMie M in isler,” a goııl (he viccroy “had no ıntcntion wlıatcvcr” of furthering. 

Goııgress \vus eager lo laimch civil (lisobodience, and the only cfue.stion 
Gaııdlıi had lo ıcsolve was w]i('lhef it .should he a syınholio individııal or 

..Mİ. The individııal variety lovyard wlıic‘lı İıe was prıalispo.sed 

\va.s. ol emirse, easier loeonirol and keep noıiviolenl. On llıe ev<' ol lıi.s sev- 
eııly liıst hiılhdııy. llıe Malıalııııı vvas ımdeısliiııılahly n'lııelaııl lo lead an 
olhfi cnaıpaigıı llıal mlj'Jıl provoke ına|nı \'i*)|« ın'c la<livldmıl Sıilı/ni'Ufluı 
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was launehed in mid-October. Gandhi seleeted his saintly ashram disciple, 
Vinoba Bhave, to court arrest fîrst by openly speaking out against the war 
effort. Vinoba vyas arrested on October 17 and sentenced to three months 
in jail. Government ordered ali nevvspapers to stop publishing statements 
against the war effort. Gandhi “protested” by suspending publication of his 
Harijan journal. The Mahatma next considered the “possibility of a fast, 
prolonged or unto death” and wrote to warn the viceroy of that possibility, 
while “vvaiting on God to find what is to be the case.’’^® He also tried to ap- 
peal directly to Hitler to stop the war, but the letter he wrote was never 
permitted to leave India. Nehru argued vigorously against a fast, insistıng 
it vvas “inopportune” and offering to court jail himself. He vvas arrested on 
October 30 and tried for breaking British martial law early in November. 
Javvaharlal vvas found guilty as charged and sentenced to four years of rig- 
orous imprisonment, most of it spent in his old celi at Dehra Dun. 

Jinnah took pains at this time to remind the British of how loyal Mus~ 
lims had been and how vvorthy of partnership. He launehed a threefold at- 
tack upon “enemies” vvithin the government of India, militant Hindus, and 
Muslims in Congress. Among the former he inciuded Linlithgovv himself, to 
vvhose face he vvas overheard saying, “You have double-crossed me. By 
then Jinnah considered the viceroy “wooden and ante-diluvian and had 
conciuded that Linlithgovv and his official coterie at Simla merely want our 
support on the assurance that we shall be remembered as loyal servants 
after the war and will even be given a hakhsheeshr^^ Hindu leaders of the 
Mahasabha wanted to “treat” Muslims, Jinnah argued, “like Jews in Ger- 
many.” As for Congress Muslims, Jinnah called them mere “show-boys. 

Early in February 1941, Shah Nawaz Khan prepared a confidential mem¬ 
orandum for Jinnah on “What is Pakistan,” a demographic analysis of each 
province in the Northvvestem and Northeastem Müslim zones of British In- 
dia, and sorae strategic advice about ‘the Indian States. From this date at 
least, it is clear that Jinnah knew it would be “necessary to readjust the 
Pımjab’s “territorial boundaries”; and Shah Nawaz suggested excluding Am- 
bala Division vvhich vvas not only mostly Hindu and Sikh in population but 
also a fiscal “liability and not an asset.”^^ In the Northeast, moreover, Jinnah 
vvas alerled to the follovving harsh realities: the Müslim population of As¬ 
sam vvas only 31.8 percent of that province’s total population, vvhile the 
liıırdvvan Division <)f Bengal wus “ovcrvvhelmingiy Hindu,” and the overall 
Muslini mııjorily ol' Bengal totallcd a scanty 54,8 percent. Shah Navvaz 
(’levci'ly propo.scd (‘X('lııdİng lİnrdvvan Division from Pukistans Eastern 
vviııg İmi ıclaining llıe İmge and ileli rcgİDH <'l Assam nnited to the rest of 
Hcngal, llıııs niİsiiıg llıe Muslini ınnioıity İn itm rcgioıı as a vvlıole to 57.9 
i«'tcrııl, In IİiIm ı-onllı|cııtlıil ıııcıım. Simli';) slınnvd ,son-lıı lııvv ulso rrcoıu- 
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tıırti(!(‘d a third federation' of Indian states, since raost princes, like Mus- 
linıs, wcre “anxious to maintain their integrity and sovereign rights.” As for 
I lyderabad, however, he felt it was large and populous enough to merit 
hılly independent status with “direct political relations with the Crown 
lik(' Nepal. Jinnah was to rely heavily on this memo in the years of strenu- 
iMis ııcgotiation ahead. 

'rh(! annual session of the League was scheduled to start on April 12, 
If)ll, in Madras’s Peoples Park, wheıe an estimated 100,000 Muslims gath- 
ei(’d. lilling the pandal to capacity long before their Qnaid-i-Azam reached 
llıe sweltering scene. “When our train was a few hours from Madras, he got 
np and .sııddenly collapsed,” Fatiına recalled. “I dashed to his side, kneeling 
on llıı^ iloor, and asked, ‘Jin, what is wrong?’” 

I le sıniled, a worn out smile, “I sııddenly felt very weak, exhausted.” 

I le put his hand on my shoulder, slowly lifted himself, and staggered 
io İliş bcrth . . . the train came to a halt . . . and thousands of en- 
Ihıısiastic adınirers were on the platform, shouting, “Quaid-e-Azam 
‘/.iuİHihad. I opened the door of our compartment slightly and 
pleaded, llont .shoııt. The Quaid is resting, he has a fever and is 
Intigned, Please get a doctor.” 

Willıiıı ıninutes a doctor arrived, examined him and said, “Sir, you 
Imve had a ıiervous breakdo\vn, nothing serious, but I would advise 
you not to ınove about for at least a week. Please stav in bed.” 

\Ve wcre soon in Madras. . . . The Quaid was too weak to address 
İlle opt'iıing session, but on the followmg day he insisted that he 
woiild delivıa- his presidential address. I advised him against it, but 
liııdiTig [hal he was adamant, I begged him to make short speech. “Ali 
righl, I simli try to be brief,” he said. He had no notes . , önce he 
began. lıe wt‘nt on speaking for över two hours.^® 


’l.adies and geııtlemen, in the first place let me thank you and those 
svlın İlave ınade eiKiuiries about my indisposition. I have received so many 
ıne.ssage.s and eall.s ilmi it is not po.s.sible for me to reply to them person- 
nlly. . . . Hut I Jiope you will accept my heartfcit thanks. . . .”2^ Behind 
İlim on llu> glittering clais, clecked in green silk and llankod by its Müslim 
la-ııgııe gıiard.s, sut the revcred kıader of South ]ndia‘.s anthCongress non- 
llnıhnıaıı Jnsliee party, l'l. V. H:.mıaswaıni Naieker, the Pcrhjnr (“Oreat 
Snge") ol ilıc "I )ravi<lislaTr ınovenu'nl. and other Tanıilnad Inminanes, iıı- 
ehtding jlıınah's old Irieıui Sir A. I*. I'atnı. "Sinee llıe (all of llıe Mııglıul 
İMnpIre. I llılıık I aın rlglıl İn suying Ihal Muslini lıulia wns never so seçil 
oıgani/4’(l mal so alive and so polilieally i'onselons as il Is lo day." )imıalı 
l'fpl Otje lıaiKİ einlehe»! İn llıe poeket ol his loose Inillglllg wlllle lilieiı (aekel 
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as he spoke, bracing himself with the other bony-fingered arm on the speak- 
er’s stand, determined not to smoke or to fail. “We have established a flag 
of our own, a national flag of Müslim India. We have established a remark- 
able platform which displays and demonstrates a complete unity of the en- 
tire solid body of Müslim India.” He spoke extempore in a faultless subdued 
English accent, and his face, though rather skeletal, was brightened by the 
luminosity of his eyes. 

We have defined in the clearest language our goal about which 
Müslim India was groping in the dark, and the goal is Pakistan. 

That is our five-year plan of the past. We have succeeded in raising 
the prestige and reputation of the League not only throughout this 
country—we have now reached the farthest corners of the world, 
and we are watched throughout the ^orld. Now what next? . . . No 
peoplc can ever succeed in anything that they desire unless they 
work for it and work hard for it, . . . What is required now is that 
you should think—and I say this particularly to you, Delegates of the 
All-India Müslim League who have gathered here from all parts of 
India—we must now think and devise the programme of a fîve-year 
plan, and part of the five-year plan should be how quickly and hoNv 
best the departments of the national life of Müslim India may be 
built up.25 

He needed and vvanted more brains, more bodies, platoons and brigades 
of wise, young, and fearless follovvers to carry on, magnify, aetualize his or- 
ders. For his own strength, his life s energy was flagging and failing him. 
He was clearly feeling the strain of speaking in that stuffed, humid, over- 
heated pandal; but instead of quitting, he grit his teeth and forged ahead, 
drawing energy it seemed from the crowd’s attention and palpable devotion. 
The fever had returned to plague his painfully thin body. Stili he would not 
abandon the podium or turn his back on so huge and receptive an audience. 

He mcandered över the political history of India since the war had 
started, returning again and again to his favorite subject, 

. . . what the Congress wants. The Congress has taken up a position 
about which thero is absolutely no doubt. I should like to ask any 
man witlı a grain of sense, Do you really think that Gandhi, the 
supreıne leathn-, comınander and general of the Congress, has started 
this HaLyagi'aliii nierely for the pnrpose of getting liberty of speech? 
Don't von n^ally {'e('l llmt liıis is uolhing but a weapon of coercion 
and lıliieknıailing lluvibilislı. w1m) ai‘<‘ in a lighl eorner, to sıırrcnder 
and eoıuaalc llıe (loııgress deıııuııd.s?“" 


Tİıeıı Ilınıldı eoıii'lııdrd Iiin Madras addıcNN svlllı a 
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real warnmg to the British Government, because after ali they are in 
possession of this land and the Government of this Subcontinent. 
Please stop your policy of appeasement towards those who are bent 
upon frustrating your war efforts and doing their best to oppose the 
prosecution of the war and the defence of India at this critical mo¬ 
ment. . . . You are not loyal to those who are willmg to stand by you 
and sincerely desire to support you; you desire to placate those who 
have the greatest nuisance value in the political and economic fields. 

. . . If the Government want the whole-hearted co-operation of Müs¬ 
lim India, they must place their cards on the table.®^ 

‘■'riıo great enthusiasm of that large gathering had served as a tonic,” Fatima 
r(*merabered, “but only I laıew that wealcness, exhaustion and fever would 
f<)lIow.”28 

Sc'oking purer air at higher altitudes for his tubercular lungs, Jinnah 
wcııt ııp to the Nandi Hills in Mysore State and Ootacamund to try to re- 
t'ovt'r .strength after Madras. What respite he found would only be tempo- 
rary, for the insidious iliness that drained his energy was by now irrevers- 
Nor could he stop smoking. Jinnah’s health remained precarious ali 
ihal sıunıner, and indeed by July he was stili too weak to accept a tele- 
plıonod invitation from Bombay’s governor, Sir Roger Lumley, to come visit 
lıliM ili Poonas Ganeshkhind, the governor’s summer house about ninety 
tııilf.s from Bombay, to learn of Linlithgow’s plans for constitutional change. 
Sir Bogcr wrote “confidentially” to Jinnah on July 20: 

IIo is . . . establishing with the approval of His Majesty’s Govem- 
ıııoııt, a National Defence Council, This Council will consist of some 
:3() ıııcınbers, nine of whom will be drawn from Indian States. The 
\ Iceroy regards it as essential that the Great Müslim community 
slıould be reprcsented on that Council by persons of the highest 
prominence and capacity. He has accordingly invited the Premier of 
Assam, Bcngal, the Punjab and Sind to serve as members of it. . . . 

I le lıas cotısidered whcther he should invite you to let him have any 
Migg(‘slions as to po.ssible personnel for this Council, but being 
uvvare. us lıe is, of your general attitude, he has conciuded that it 
u'ould h{( j)r(‘feıable not to embarrass you by inviting you to make 
sııggestions.’^'* 


Jltııuılı wu.s nol enıbarras.scîd; lu^ was infnriat(‘d. IJe read tlıc vicoroy’s in- 
vllalioîis lo Sir Sikander, f’uzlul Ila<p and (he League premier of Assam, Sir 
Mulıaınınad Saadullalı, as a direel ehallengc! to his auOıority and ]X)wer 
nveı each of Mıeın as presUh’iıl ol (he Mn.sihn l,eugıi(‘. SikandcT, in liıel, had 
appeıdr<l personally to (he viecroy lor l'nnjui)l ıcpresenlatloıı on lh«‘ ex- 
panded i'xeeııllv<* eoıınell, and l.iıılllhgovv had long IoiiikI him ınnelı easlrr 
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Jinnah and Ruttie’s Home 

iitop Malabar Hill in Bombay, c. 1920 


Ruttie Jinnah around the time of her 







































Delhi, 1943 


Addressing the Muslirn League in 


Jinuah and Fatima, Hampstead, c, 1932 
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Px*eparing to address India 
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Ilmııılı mu] hi.s sister in Pakistan’s Karachi, 1947 


l() Boııılıuy İl) (İf'iıİ \villı llıis ı lınll*'ii|^(' Irnııı Sİiııla, Sif Sİkuııılci', 1' ıı/lııl I lıı<l, 
ıınd Sımdııllalı Ii'İimI iti vıUıı to ıır^ııc tlm( llıcy lıml joiııal lİıo vkcroy’s dc- 
t'oııiK'İI as pft)viiK‘ial pri'inicrs, ralİıof Ihan as rcpresentatives of Müs¬ 
lim oıtiııion. jiıınalı gavo theın no option but to cjuit the council or leave the 
I .oague. Sikaııdcr, aftor a long private talk witlı Jinnah, agreed to abide by 
the decision of the committee. Sikander’s capitulation was followed im- 


ınediately by his resignation and that of Sir Saadullah from the viceroy s de- 
tonce council. Fazlul Haq, however, proved less pliable; and though lıe 
promised to resign from the viceroy’s council, he was most dilatory about 
doing it. But he did resign from both the National Defence Council and the 
Working Committee of the League, “As a mark of protest against the arbi- 
trary use of powers vested in its President,” voicing the strongest opposi- 
tion to Jinnah’s leadership and articulating what may in retrospect be 
viewed as a nascent “Bangladeshi” position against West Pakistani domi- 
nance. The Müslim premier of Bengal argued that recent events have forc- 
ibly brought home to me that the principles of democracy and autonomy in 
the Ali India Müslim League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes 
of a single individual who seeks to rule as an onmipotent authority even 
över the destiny of 33 millions of Muslims in the province of Bengal who 

occupy the key position in Indian Müslim politics. 

Begüm Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed, unlike Sir Sikander, Fazlul 
Haq, and Assam’s Saadullah, refused to resign from the viceroy’s council 
and were, therefore, expelled from the Müslim League for five years. For 
the begüm it was a particularly bitter pili to swallow, since she had been 
so close to Jinnah during the Round Table conferences in London. She was 
later to relent and would return to the League s fold, but only after her half 


decade of ostracism. “The Government in the teeth of our opposıtion . . . 
tried to manoeuvre and -wean some of our members by associating them 
with this seheme,” Jinnah remarked during his Id Day message that October. 


Three of them were provincial Premiers of whom two were members 
of the Working Committee. Well, yon know what happened. I am 
glad, and we have reason to be proud that the British Government 
have been taught a lesson. Out of evil cometh good! Müslim India 
from one end to another demonstrated that it was solidly behind the 
Müslim League. I hope in future our opponents will learn that it is 
futile to attempt to create disruptions in our ranks. That chapter is 
now closed.®’- 


Jinnah withdrew the League s eleeted members from the Central Legisla- 
türe at this time more forcefully to impress upon the viceroy his dıssatisfac- 












Ilııııalı 1111(1 his sister in Pakistan’s Karachi, 1947 
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to deal with than Jinnah. That August Jinnah called his Working Committee 
to Bombay to deal vi^itlı this challenge from Simla. Sir Sikander, Fazlul Haq, 
and Saadullah tried in vain to argue that they had joined the viceroy’s de- 
fence council as provincial premiers, rather than as representatives of Müs¬ 
lim opinion. Jinnah gave them no option but to quit the council or leave the 
League. Sikander, after a long private talk with Jinnah, agrecd to abide by 
the decision of the committee. Sikander’s capitulation was followed im- 
mediately by his resignation and that of Sir Saadullah from the viceroy’s de- 
fence council, Fazlul Haq, hovvever, proved less pliable; and though he 
promised to resign from the viceroy’s council, he was most dilatory about 
doing it. But he did resign from both the National Defence Council and the 
Working Committee of the League, “As a mark of protest against the arbi- 
trary use of powers vested in its President,” voicing the strongest opposi- 
tion to Jinnah’s leadership and articulating what may in retrospect be 
viewed as a nascent “Bangladeshi” position against West Pakistan! domi- 
nance. The Müslim premier of Bengal argued that ‘Tecent events have forc- 
ibly brought home to me that the principles of democracy and autonomy in 
the Ali India Müslim League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes 
of a single individual who seeks to rule as an omnipotent authority even 
över the destiny of 33 milhons of Muslims in the province of Bengal who 
occupy the key position in Indian Müslim politics.”®^ 

Begüm Shah Na'svaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed, unlike Sir Sikander, Fazlul 
Haq, and Assam’s Saadullah, refused to resign from the viceroy’s council 
and were, therefore, expelled from the Müslim League for five years. For 
the begüm it was a particularly bitter pili to swallow, since she had been 
so close to Jinnah during the Round Table conferences in London. She was 
later to relent and would return to the League’s fold, but only after her half 
decade of ostracism. “The Government in the teeth of our opposition , . . 
tried to manoeuvre and wean some of our members by associating them 
with this scheme,” Jinnah remarked during his Id Day message that October. 

Three of them were provincial Premiers of whom two were members 
of the Working Committee. Well, you know what happened, I am 
glad, and wc have reason to be proud that the British Government 
have bccn taught a lesson. Out of evil cometh good! Müslim India 
from one end to another demonstrated that it vvas solidly behind the 
Muslini Lcuıguo, I hojıo in futurc our opponents will learn that it is 
liıUle lo altınnpt to cr(‘ivto disnıption.s in our ranks. That chapter is 
ııow t’lo.s(^d.’“ 


liıııııılı \viliı<li'('W ille l-cııgııc’s nıcmbt'r.s İroni llıc Cnılml Lcgislır 

İme ııt llıis IIiik' ınnif (orc('!Mİly I'» im|ii'«‘SN npon llıc vh'ci'oy lıl.s dissnli.slııc 
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Hon with thc government’s behavior, and he called for a “clear” declaration 
of British policy toward ali Müslim countries, demanding that Great Britain 
afRrm its non-intervention policy with rcgard to universal Müslim “sover- 
1 ‘ignty and independence.” He appointed Ispahani to Fazlul Haq's seat on 
liıe Woıking Committee. 

Japans startling victories in the wake of Peari Harbor now raised the 
spec’teı of an Axis invasion of India from the East. Since expanding his ex- 
cctılive council, Linlithgow had been pressing Churchill’s cabinet for per- 
ıni.s.sîon to release Nehm as well as other key Congress leaders from jail, in 
r(“S|)onse to demands from his non-official advisers. The viceroy was eager 
lo .slıow his new members that they could, in fact, “get things done." But 
Clmrchill was reluctant, arguing that “Undoubtedly the release of these 
prisoners as an act of clemency will be proclaimed as a victory for Gandhi’s 
parly. Nehru and others will commit fresh offences requiring whole process 
of trial and conviction to be göne through again. You will get no thanks 
li’oın any quarter. Stili, Linlithgow insisted, Amery agreed; most of the 
i'iıbinet closed ranks behind tbem, so that early in December when Chur- 
i'lıill eonvened his War Cabinet to debate the issue he sensed their mood 
inunediately upon looking “round the room and said somewhat sorrowfully 
'I givc; in,’ adding sotto voce Vhen you lose India don’t blame me.’ ”33 

Jinnah joıırneyed to Nagpur on his birthday to address the All-India 
Muslini Students Federation on December 26, 1941. “My young friends, to- 
dııy yon compare yourselves with what was the position of the Muslims 
öven Ibree years ago,” Jinnah told them. 

I'ivt! yoars ago it was wretched. Ten years ago you were dead. . . . 

I lu^ Muslini League has given you a goal which in my judgment is 
going lo lead you to the promised land where we shall establish our 
l’ııkislan. Fcoplc may say what they like and talk as they like. Of 
eoursc, Ik' who laııghs last, laughs best.^^ 

I'a/.lul Ila{[ resigned his League ministry in Calcutta, opting to head a 
ın'W eoııliliou of his Proja party members and Hindu Mahasabhites led by 
lİK'ir ımlional vicc-president, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. He persuaded 
IİM' ımvvııb ol Dacca to join his new cabinet, which Ispahani called going 
"över (o ihe {!iıemy.”3o By that uncxpected coup, Haq proved again his po- 
lHlcııl (lestt^rity and dıırability. “The olcl fox who is now called the black 
sİK'op ol Bııri.sal | Harjs lunnctown], i.s playing at one gaıne only and that is 
lo gain lime,” benıoaııiKİ Ispahani. And Jintialı askod at Nagpur: 


And İn Hengal. wlaıl is İliç Gongrc.ss l’arly doing? The (loııgress 
l’ııi'ly lıas Mippoıleıl (his ııe\v' eoıılilion nıiııislry rornıcd by Mr. Ihu|, 
ııiıd lıy vlılıiı< ol II he \viis alile lo Imtıı a govınııttıonl mul eoııl(nu<- h> 
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be the Premier. . . . Now I make a Christmas gift of Mr. Haq to 
Lord Linlithgow! I make another New Year’s gift of the Nawab of 
Dacca to the Governor of Bengal! I am very glad and I am happy 
that Müslim India is rid of these men who are guilty of the grossest 
treachery and betrayal of the Muslims.3® 

Both Bengali leaders vvere expelled from the League, “weeded out” as Jin¬ 
nah put it. 

Linlithgow urged Sir Roger Lumley, the governor of Bombay, to invite 
Jinnah “to a meal,” and he did so in mid-January 1942 when Oxford profes- 
sor Reginald Coupland arrived on his unofficial tour in seareh of a “Cre¬ 
ative” constitutional settlement. “I asked Jinnah to lunch and he came to- 
day,” Lumley reported, and 

Jinnah was most friendly throughout, and, if there is any effect from 
this social contact with him, I think it -vvould be favourable. After 
lunch I had a talk with him, which I had intended would be a short 
one, so that he could then tackIe Coupland: but at the fîrst opening 
he proceeded to give me an exposition of the Müslim League position 
which lasted for three quarters of an hour. It vvas ali most friendly, 
very logical, and well argued from the Müslim League point of view; 
but there seemed to me to be no indication at ali of any change in 
his position, He appeared quite satisfied with our attitude, although 
... he expressed some fears that the British Press and public opinion 
would be taken in by Congress and other Hindu propaganda.®'^ 

Lumley vv^as “considerably impressed” by the logic of Jinnah’s arguments, 
but in the aftermath of their talk saw no prospect for any "solution” to the 
constitutional “deadlock.” “India is hopelessly, and I suspect irremediably 
split by racial and religious divisions which we cannot bridge, and which 
become more acute as any real transfer of power by us draws nearer,” Lin- 
lithgow reported to Amery before the end of January 1942.®® Attiee •svas 
“distinctly disturbed” by Linlithgovv’s “defeatist” position; he informed 
Amery, after reading it, that he had lost considerable “confidence in the 
Viceroy’s judgment,” suggesting that perhaps “someone” from Home should 
now be sent to India “charged with a mission to tr)' to bring the political 
leaders together.”®^ Labour’s candidate for that job v^as Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who just returned from Moscow where he had served as the British am- 
])as.sadoi'. 

Jimmh lel'l Bombay on FıBruaıy 10, taking an all-day and overnight 
(rain lo Calt'uUu. A jııbilant ci'ovvd avvaiti'il hini al flowralı Station and cs- 
{'or[<'(l him İn gala ııroccssloıı lo Molıanınıud Ali l'ai'k, över vvlıielı lu^ 
lıoisled ilil' Ntıı,silin I ,cagıte (lag on In'laııaıy 10. 11)12, "Up lo ibe ıırc'sent 
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tnomeııt, Muslims were absolutely demoralised/’ said the Quaid'i'Azam, 
\vIiosü personal preoccupation with death and dying had by now infected 
Miost of his political pronoımoernents, “Our blood had become cold, our 
liosh was not capable of working and the Müslim nation was, for ali prac- 
lical pıırposes, dead. To-day we fînd that our blood circulation is improving. 
()uı llcsh is getting stronger and, above ali, our ınind is getting more clari- 
(icd. From Calcutta he was driven to Serajganj in East Bengal to preside 
över Ihe Bengal Provincial Müslim League Confcrence. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, the Müslim League has many opponents. We are going through a life 
and death struggle. . . . We must stand on our own legs and rely on our 
o\vn strength if we are to achieve anything in this vvorld.”^^ 

The unexpected fail of Singapore on February 15, 1942, where a British 
İndian garrison of some 60,000 troops surrendered to Japan with hardly a 
shot heing iîred, sent fresh chills of anxiety through New Delhi and Simla 
as \vell as through Whitehall. “The really difficult point is how to reconcile 
our plc'dge about agreement with the criticism that we are deliberately 
holding up ali progress by giving a blaekmailing veto to the minorities,” 
Amery wrote to LinIithgow in late February, briefiy setting out what would 
esst'ntially bc Cripps’s proposals, 


i 


If theıe are sufficient Provinces who want to get together and form a 
Dominion the dissident Provinces should be free to stand out and 
vlihv.r eome in after a period of option or be set up at the end of it 
us I^ominions of their own. Jinnah could not quarrel with that nor, 
on the other hand, could Congress feel that it is denied the op- 
poılmüty of conıplete independence for that part of India which it 
eonlrols.'*^ 


The India Office prepared a “note” for Britain’s War Cabinet on the pos- 
silıle impael ol constitutional changes in India or her army, which had more 
ıhım (l()ul)l('d in size since the war’s start to över one million. In the prewar 
İndian army soldiers had cxpressed anxieties about their own future if the 
Itrilish raj ■■sııiTrmdcrc’d” to Congress demands. There was stili “a strong 
li'f'litıg (hat İlle British ollicer is the surest guardian of the soldiers inter- 
esl.s. \Vhileliall reporlcd. “M İs difficult to say how any coneession to Con¬ 
gress \vould assisi the \var ('(hırt in respoct to the MiHtary personnel of the 
p it jııiglıl re.sult in tlıe i'iıin of ihc Indİan Army a.s 

i«l pre.senl eonslilnted.*'-^' Aruu'd \vi(h so formidalıle a ııolo, Aırmıy advised 
Ihe prime tııİııisler llıal ‘'Any d('eluriili(m ol İndian polUy for llıe futun' 
mil,sİ make il cleın, ııııei|iıivoeıdly. llıal \ve .slaııd hy nur ph ılgi' of lîMO, to 
Ihe Mn.slems and llıe l'rinees. llıal ihey ııi(' ıınl İn j.e eoeıred jıılo any sy.s- 
(em ol İndian Cuvenmıeııl ol uhielı llıev di.Mipprove This l.s in ıınv eııse vi 
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tal at present, in view of possible effects upon the Moslem element in the 
indian Army.”^ 

Sir Stafford Cripps was brought into Britain’s War Cabinet that Febru¬ 
ary as lord privy seal and made leader of the House of Commons. He was 
appointed to serve on Deputy Prime Minister Attiee’s India committee of 
the War Cabinet and helped draft what that committee considered an ap- 
propriate “declaration” by the month’s end, promising “to lay down in pre- 
cise and clear terms the steps” by which His Majesty’s govemment planned 
to create a new indian union, to become a free and equal dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Before agreement could be reached 
on the proposed declaration, however, Rangoon fell to the Japanese blitz 
aeross Southeast Asia. Jinnah wired Churchill to warıı against the “plausible 
subtIe and consequently more treacherous” proposals of Sapru and his col- 
leagues, “patrol agents for the Congress. If the British Government is stam- 
peded into the trap laid for them Moslem India would be sacrificed with 
most disastrous consequences, especially in regard to the ^var effort,”^® cau- 
tioned the Quaid-i-Azam. On February 22, at a Delhi meeting of the League s 
Workmg Committee, Jinnah stated that “direct revolt” would follow any 
British acceptance of Sapru’s proposed unitary constitutional seheme of 
refonns. 

Churchill, therefore, decided that a declaration spelling out the constitu¬ 
tional process for transforming British India into a dominion was too dan- 
gerous, opting instead to send Cripps out to India to sound out the “parties” 
on the spot as to their feelings about a proposal the cabinet approved. The 
document on which we have agreed represents our united policy,” Chur¬ 
chill informed Linlithgow in early March. “If that is rejected by the indian 
parties for whose benefît it has been devised, our sincerity will be proved to 
the world and we shall stand together and fight on it here, should that ever 
be necessary.”^® 

Prime Minister Churchill rose in the House of Commons at noon on 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942, to proclaim in his uniquely inspiring baritona 
Ihat “The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the advance of Japan 
has made us wish to rally ali the forces of indian life to shield their land 
İroni the menace of the invader.”^’^ He then announced the decision to send 


no less distingııished a member of the War Cabinet to India than the lord 
ju'ivy seal, vvho "caiTies with him the full confidence of His Majestys Gov- 
ermıu’ul and wtll strive in their mııne to procure the necessary measure of 
ıı.SpSent not oııly İroın llıe Hindu ınajoi'ity hut also from those great minori- 
lU'.s luııongst nlıielı llıe Mıı.sliıns ai'c ihe inesi inıportant. fvi'ipps was thus 
lııııııelıed eıı lln' most Irtıslnıiing missloıı o! lıi.s lile. 


(:rl|i|»s llew into Kıırııelıl mı Mineli 22. \viis ■■qiMnınleeıii'd" in isolıılioıı 
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overnight, and touched down at New Delhi’s airport the following day, 
Pakistan Day” the second anniversary of the Lahore resolution that was 
celebrated in Delhi by a mile-long procession and a mass public meeting 
addressed by Jinnah. "I can say without fear of contradiction that the Müs¬ 
lim League stands more fîrmly for the freedom and independence of this 
country than any other party,” the Quaid-i-Azam told a crowd of 50,000 
Muslims in Urdu Park. “We are asking for justice and fairplay. We have no 
designs upon our sister communities. We want to live in this land as a free 
and independent nation. We are not a minority but a nation.”^® Referring to 
Cripps’s mission, Jinnah said: 

There is the fear that he is a friend of the Congress. He has enjoyed 
the hospitallty of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. . . . That is ali true but 
we should not be afraid on that score. Don’t get cold feet. . . . We 
are prepared to face ali consequences if any scheme or solution 
which is deü-imental to the interests of Muslims is forced upon us. 

We shall not only not accept it but resist it to the utmost of our 
capacity. If we have to die in the attempt we shall die fighting.^s 


Cripps met ^İth Maulana Azad, then out of jail, on March 25. The Con¬ 
gress president’s English, he learned, was not as good as his Persian or 
Arabic. Azad insisted that to mobilize Indians “effectively” it was "neces- 
sary to give them control of the defence of their country.” Cripps pointed 
out that strategically India had to be regarded as part of “a much greater 
theatre of war. ’ Azad reiterated his point, however, and Cripps decided 
that what Congress really wanted was the “appearance and name of an In- 
dian Defence Minister, not actual control över “the movement of troops or 
other military arrangements.”®° 


Jinnah arrived at the viceroy’s palace just as Azad was leaving. Cripps 
explained that he had not taken the Müslim League or Pakistan “propa¬ 
ganda very seriously during his last visit two and a half years ago but as- 
sured Jinnah that he had “changed” his vie'w because of the “change in the 
communal feeling in India and the growth of the Pakistan movement.” 
Cripps then handed Jinnah the document he had brought from London, 
“which I think rather surprised him in the distance it went to meet the 
Pakistan case. He stated of course that he was not prepared to give any 
views on it but we had a long discussion as to its eSect, especially upon 
Bengal and the Punjab, and the main thing with which he was concerned 
was whether thoy would have the cffective right to opt out of the constitu- 


tion in tlu' cveııt ol liıeir so d(’siring.”®ı Jinnıdı tlıcn “proıni.sed to Iny the 


j ...... ,... 

ınallcr bel'ou' lıis Worklng (;oııııuill(^c in Ddlıi uııcl lo <'Oiti(« biK’k and sce 
İliç lııııiK'dialcIy alIciAvııi'ds. ... 11(' \va.s cx(rcMi('Iv cordial inal ^^’Iıcıı w(' 
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parted oxpressed the view to me that the one thing that mattered was to be 
able to mobilise the whole of India behind her own defence and that he 
was personally most ansious to achieve this.”®^ Expert negotiator that he 
was, Jinnah wisely refrained in his opening meeting with Cripps from any 
“pernickety criticism.” 

Cripps s meeting with Gandhi on March 27 did not begin on a happy 
note. Gandhi considered it “extremely inadvisable to publish the document 
and urged Cripps to retrain from doing so, asking what Jinnah thought, 

I told him that he had suggested that, in view of the danger of leak- 
age, it would be wise to publish it before too long; and he inter- 
preted this as being an indication that Jinnah \vould accept the 
scheme. ... I then asked him how, supposing Jinnah were to accept 
the scheme and Congress were not to, he would himself advise me to 
proceed. He said that in these cûcumstances the proper course 
would be for me to throw the responsibility upon Jinnah and teli 
him that he must now try to get Congress in either by negotiating 
direct with them or by meeting them in association with myself. He 
thought that if it was pointed out to Jinnah what a very great posi- 
tion this would give him in India if he succeeded, that he might 
take on the job and that he might succeed.®^ 


It was one of Gandhi’s most brilliant ideas, turning över premier powcr 
and responsibility—to Jinnah, but no British viceroy or cabinet leadcr had 

the courage or wisdom to try the idea. 

On March 29, Nehru came to breakfast with Cripps, and then bollı ol 

them went to Birla House to see Gandhi, Azad, and others of the Workiııg 
Committee of the Congress. Cripps listened and argued for hour.s. “'I’hc g.c" 
eral attitude of Nehru, who was tired and not well, was mild and cencilın 


tory and he left me in complete doubt as to whether Congress was mor.- m 
less decided not to accept it and that it was not worth arguing or prcssiiıp. 
for any alteration or xvhether he was not inclined to press his paıTİcnlıır ol» 
jeetions in view of the general character of the scheme and its grant o! İrce 
self-government in India,”®'' Less than a week göne by, and Cripps's crisp 


British confidence wa.s fa.st dissolviııg in the miasma of Indian coınplcxily. 


ambiguity, and Iransccndcntal doubt. 

Cripps had been counting on lıi.s closc fricndslıip wil]ı Nehru and Krishna 
Mf'iıon as Ihc key lo resolving ihc comnmnal pu/.zlc ihal had ballli'il Moı 
ley, .slıallcrcAİ Moıılagu, cludcd Kuınsay MiuDonald, nubbergastcd lıvvln, 
tlcslroycd Molilııl N(dınt, and had ali bul driven Jinımh into pcrnıaııcııl es¬ 
ile hı I İMin|)sleıi(l. I le lıuly belleved, ni’ al leıı.sl (le.spemlely lıojıed he luiglıl 
nehleve in ıı loılııij-Jıt wlıııl llıe lıesl bmiııs ol Enginini and lıniiıı hm! luiled 
to aeeonıpll.sh ov<'r the pusl (|iıınleı e«'iıhıiv ol eoııei'nlı ale<l elİDil anıl 
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countless futıle hours of intense negotiation. Perhaps it was just that with 
stakes so hıgh, he could not resist a roll at that fatal game, suspecting as 
one hıs confidants put it, that "if he brought this settlement off, Crlpps 
would certainly replace Winston.-»= His fatal flaw was, however. that he be- 
lıeved hımself omnipotent, Forgetting what Kipling had svritten of his tvell- 
mtentıoned forebears, he hoped to “hustle tlıe East.”®® 

At this juncture President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent his former assis- 
tant secretary of war, Colonel Louis Johnson, out to India as his personal 
representat^e, introducing Johnson to Linlithgow as a man of “broad ex- 
perıence wıth problems relating to military supply,” who was selected for 
this ımportant mission because of his outstanding ability and high charac- 
ter Churchıll, Amery, and Linlithgow were ali anxious about the possible 
po ıtıcal’ implications of a secret agenda for Colonel Jolınson’s mission 
Lınlıthgows representative in Washmgton wrote that Roosevelt seemed to 
thınk that the plan conceming immediate federation did not go far enough 

and he felt “that complete autonomy, inciuding power to raise armies 
should be given to provinces/'®® 

As soon as Lmlithgow, Amery, and Churchill learned that Johnson and 

Roosevelt would do nothing to twist their political arms by way of con- 

cedmg more to a non-cooperating (“shilly-shallying," as Johnson put it) 

Congress, the Cripps game was över. Only Cripps refused to believe he was 

fimshed. He kept meeting with Indian leaders, holding press conferences, 

sendıng longer and longer secret telegrams home, and doggedly flogging 

the horse that had died under him. The önce bright and rising star of his 

political career went into edipse under India’s blinding sun. On April 2 

Azad and Nehru handed Cripps the Congress Working Committees resolu- 

tıon rejecting his offer, Instead of thanking them and flying home, Cripps 

wired the text of that resolution to Churchill and set up a meeting wit]î 

Azad, Nehru, and field marshal Sir Archibald Wavell (1883-1950). The 

tight-lipped commander-in-chief, who replaced Linlithgow as viceroy the 

followmg year, was then fighting a losing battie in Malaya and Burma, des- 

perately hopmg he could keep the Japanese from smashing through India’s 

Eastern wall of rugged mountainous forests. He had no time, and less tal- 

ent, for political gamesmanship. With one glass eye, and littie to smile 

about, Waveirs was hardly a personality to appeal to Nehru, Azad, or 

Cripps. Nor was he ready voluntarily to release any of the military strings 

he controlled. Stili Cripps was determined to try to bring Nehru and Wavell 
into harness. 


Jınnah left DelIıi on Huırsdııy, Aııril 2, tuUng ihc nîglıt train to Allalı- 
abad wIi(Te llıo anııual sos.sion of İliç Muslini Lcagıu’ slaılcd ıhal l■’ı■i^iav. A 
eİK'cnng cnnvd gıcclcd lıim \villi shonl.s oC "(,)ımid i .^zııııı '/iııdahııd!" at 
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Allahabad’s Central Railway Station, then escorted him through more than 
a hundred green tinsel-decorated arches of triumph that led to the packed 
pandal in Mahmudabad’s garden. Jinnah presented his brief of Cripps’s 
proposals in a clear, succinct manner, saying, now that the scheme was 
really dead, how “deeply disappointed” ali Muslims were to fînd that the 
“entity and integrity of the Müslim nation has not been expressly recog- 
nized. Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading 
the real issues and by over-emphasizing the territorial entity o£ the prov- 
inces, which are mere accidents of British policy, and administrative divi- 
sion is fundamentally wrong. Müslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
right of national self-determination is unequivocally recognized.”®® 

On Easter Sunday of that year, Colonel Johnson met Cripps for the first 
time at the viceroy’s house över lımch and each recognized a potential ally 
in the other, for both were liberal legal minds who felt as far removed in- 
tellectually from the viceroy and his commander-in-chief as they were cul- 
turally from Nehı-u and Azad. Both enjoyed more confîdence in high places 
in London and Washington, moreover, than either did in New Delhi or 
Simla. And each, in his own svay, had fallen under the spell of Nehru s cos- 
mopolitan charra. So in the spiıit of Easter Sunday they joined forces, 
hoping to resurrect the mission that had truly expired on Good Friday. 
They moved with great energy, resourcefulness, and top secrecy, meeting 
Nehru, Azad, and other leaders of Congress at ali hours of day and night, 
convincing themselves that there was, indeed, light at the end of India s 
constitutional tunnel. They came to believe that ali Congress really wanted 
was conti’ol över the Ministry of Defence, so they worked out an elaborate, 
ingenious formula, whereby that ministry could nominally be put under an 
Indian, while ali of its real martial responsibilities would remain under the 
commander-in-chief, who wou]d instead be called minister of war—and they 
ııctually thought that would sufiBce to solve India’s problem. Cripps had 
(iven drawn up a list of Indian cabinet ministers for the new “national gov- 
crnment” he was going to install, and Congress President Azad was lıis 
(Roicc for home minister in charge of poliçe—Azad, whoın Jinnah woukl not 
spoak to and rofcrrcd to as a “show-boy Müslim.” Johnson thought he lıad 
convinced Nehru of ihc wisdoın of cooperating, and of tho surety İkat he 
could "carry” Congrc.ss, jıısl as hc thought (]]-ipps could “svving” Churchill 
into lino. U was ali arı illn.sion, s]mn out of India.s lorrid hcat. 

Many caldc's wt'r(* c\clıuugc(l bclw(“cu lauulon aud India iu llu' ıu'xl 
Icvv days, inciuding one İroni Clıurchili itıloi'uıiııg Cripps llıat Jolııison \vii.s 
hol lt(M).s<‘vclt's ı•^•pı•cscntativc ''in nııy nıuHcr uiıtsidc llu- spccilic luis.sioıı 
tbıııliiJg wltlı lııdlıin lutınilloııs und kiııdrcd lupics on W'lılclı lıe wııs sent. 
Ali Ihc calıius \vcır‘ ıınucccs.sııry, Congress lıııııod do\vn llu- piopo.sıtl dc 
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■spilc il,S rovised form, on April 10, 1942-just as Gandhi had predicted they 
\V(iııl(i IİK' firsi time he met with Cripps. Explaining his party^s rejection of 
ılır oü'er, Congress president Azad wrote Cripps: 

Wo ııro yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly Na- 
lioııal Government is formed. . . . But in the present the National 
(.ovemınent must be a Cabinet Government with full power, and 
ımrst not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy s Executive Coun- 
eil. . . . We woııId point out to yon that the suggestions we have 
put forwurd are not ours only but may be considered to be the unani- 
ınoıus dcınand of the Indian people. On these matters there is no dif- 
lei'once ot opinion among various groups and parties.^^ 


“There is no foundation for that assertion ” Jinnah told the press as soon 
as he read Azad’s final assertion several days later. “Müslim India has re- 
piKİiated that claim. We maintain that the Congress does not represent not 
only the Musalınans of India but even a large body of the Hindus, the De- 
prt'sst'd CUasses, the non-Brahmins and other minorities.” He also repudi- 
uU’d ali negütiations that Congress had carried on with Cripps “över the 
htaıd ol ali ollıer parties, reiterating what had been his basic position for 
över t\vo years; “If ali parties agree to the Müslim demand for Pakistan or 
pm-tilion aıul Müslim right of self-determination, details to be settied after 
ılır wnr, lİıen wc are prepared to come to any reasonable adjustment with 
ı i'garcl (o the prcsent.”^’^ 

On April 12, 1942, Cripps \vired Churchill, “Theı-e is clearly no hope of 
ııgi'cenıcjıl and I slıall start home on Sunday." To Azad he wrote; “You sug- 
grst 'il Inıly National Government’ be formed which must be ‘Cabinet Gov- 
rrııııırııt \vitli lull ]X)wer.’ Without constitutional changes of a most compli- 
rııh’d eharactcr and on a very large scale this would not be possible as you 
I('İllise. . . . Ihı; proposals of His Majesty’s Government wcnt as far as pos- 
sllıle."'’'' Booscvelt urgcd Churchill to “postpone” Cripps’s departure, report- 
ing Ihiit iti tlıc United States “The feeling is almost universally held that the 
demlloek Ims been caused by the unwillingness of the British Government 
lo eoneede lo llıo lıuliurıs the right of self-govcrnment, notwithstandmg the 
willingne.ss of tlıc Indians to entrust tcchnical, military and naval defense 
rnnd-ol (o [he eompelent British anlhoritıes, American public opinion can¬ 


imi ımdersland vviıy, if Um Bıiti.slı Government is willing to permit the com- 
poııeııl paris ol India to seeede l'rom the British Ktnpire after the war, it is 
ıml williııg lo permil llıeııı lo eııjoy wlıa( is lanlaınonni lo self-goverııınent 
flııriııg Ihr wıır."'''‘ Clmrelıill cho.se lo poekel (hal eable rullıer llıaıı slıow it 
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where he just landed. Churchill had not, after ali, become prime minister to 
preside över the dissolution of His Majesty’s Empire. 

The Working Committee of the Müslim League issucd its resolution on 
the Cripps offer shortly after Congress resolved upon rejection. 

The Committee, while expressing their gratification that the possibil- 
ity of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the es- 
tablishment of tvvo or more inıİependent Unions in India, regret that 
... no alternative proposals are invited. In view of the rigidity of 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the funda- 
mentals not being öpen to any modifîcation, the Committee have no 
alternative but to say that the proposals in the present form are un- 
acceptablc. . . . The Musalmans cannot be satisfîed by such a Dcc- 
laration on a vital question affecting their future destiny, and de¬ 
mand a clear and precise pronouncement on the subject. Any attempt 
to solve the future problem of India by the process of evading the 
real issue is to court disaster,®® 

Önce again, Jinnah had raised the minimal terms for negotiating any settle- 
ment to the most persistent political problem of recent Indian history. Paki¬ 
stan was hardly a “pernickety” demand, 
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jinnah’s position remained fîrm throughout the remaining years of World 
War II, He denıanded no less than parity with Congress on any council o£ 
government and öpen recognition of the Muslims’ right to Pakistan in any 
future settlement formula. As Congress became more hostile and non- 
cooperative, the government of India and His Majesty’s government looked 
more than ever to Müslim soldiers and Müslim League leaders for the sup- 
port they required to hold India. Jinnah’s stock rose to new heights in Lon- 
(lon as well as in Simla and New Delhi. 

Jinnah’s polltical posture was rarely misread at Whitehall. “I don’t sup- 
pose Jinnah will want to seem less nationalist than Congress and therefore 
1o come in under the existing constitution,” Amery wrote Linlithgow, thank- 
l'ııl that Cripps 'was then ancient history and speculating on possible future 
r(d'orms. 


If he does, I suppose you could give him certain seats, balancing his 
men •with Ambedkar and possibly a new Hindu or two, but stili re- 
taining the majority of your existing Executive? Or you may simply 
decide to drop ali idea of bringing in political leaders from either of 
the two main parties? . . . The Müslim League, I suppose, will stili 
be ofBcially non-co-operative, but probably more co-operative than 
hitherto in practice in view of the definite concession to the possi- 
bility of Pakistan that we have made?^ 


In the wake of Cripps, the govenıor of tlıe Punjab repoıtc^d that “the 
Sikli conımınıity very seriou.sly pcıiıırl)c<l hy Iİkî ])oIi’iıtialIv [i.s.si|)iırou.s 
ımlıırc of llıc Wıır (lahiııcrs projMi-sııls," Sikli,s wei'(' alVaid Ihal İl tli(^ rııııjııl) 
rolıısi'd lo ıi('<‘i<ılc İn ım ııll Indiii ('(iıırcd('rac-y. dini W(>ıddıy Muslini ıııııjority 
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province önce ruled by Sikh Maharajas vvould be enveloped by “the outer 
darkness of Pakistan. They regarded themselves as being in danger of ever- 
lasting subjection to an unsympathetic and tyrannical Muhammadan Raj.”^ 
Sikh-Muslim antipathy had roots that ^vent back to seventeenth century 
mughal imperial rule. “We are doing what we can to deal with the situa- 
tion,” Governor Glancy assured the viceroy, It was a most important 'warn- 
ing, passed on to Whitehall by Linlithgow, since martial Sikhs numbered 
second only to Muslims in the British Indian army. 

“Blood and tears are going to be our lot whether we like them or not,” 
Nehru predieted, ali too accurately, at a press conference in Allahabad in 
mid-April after Cripps flew home. “Our blood and tears wi]l flow; maybe 
the parehed soil of India needs them so that the fine flower of freedom may 
grow again.”® 

Cripps held a press conference in London on April 22 and insisted “The 
problem now becomes not a political one, but the problem of the delence 
of India, and in that I have had the assurance from many of the leaders 
that they are going to co-operate to their utmost.”^ Asked i£ he had invited 
Nehru and Jinnah to come to London, he replied negatively, feeling “quite 
sure” that neither of them would want to leave India in “existmg circum- 
stances” even if they ■were invited. 

In Madras, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (C. R.) now dramatically 
sought to lead Congress in the direetion of co-operation both \vith the Brit¬ 
ish war effort and the Müslim League. He presided över a meeting of 
forty-six members of Madras Congress legislators and proposed tvı^o resolu- 
tions, agreement on which was reached in late April. The first argued that 
since it 'was “impossible for the people to think in terms of neutrality or 
passivity during invasion,” it was “absolutely and urgently necessary” for 
Congress to “remove every obstacle” toward establishing a “National Ad- 
ministration.” It therefore urged the All-India Congress Party to “acknovvl- 
edge” the Müslim League’s “daim for separation,” thereby removing ali 
doubts and fears in this regard,” and to invite the League for “consultation 
for the purpose of arriving at agreement and securing of national Govern¬ 
ment to meet present emergeney.”® The second resolution requested permis- 
.sion of the All-India Congress for the Madras Congress to ünite vvith the 
Muslini League and other provincial parties to restore popular government, 
us a coalitioıı ministıy, to Madras. Both resolutions passed overwhelmingly. 
II- wa.s the finst important break in Congress’s non-cooperating ranks, a sig- 
nific'iuıt vicloıy for )iııııalı’s jıolicy and the British, and a direct challenge 
(o (âııullıi and Ndını. 

’l’lu' Ali indin Congıc.ss ıni'l llu' l'olluvviııg w<M'k, reptıdialing C. H. and 
his Mildin,H ırsuhıllou.s, On April .’lh. ID'Ul. lu- İroni du' \V<)i‘klııg 
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Committee. Gandhi remained in Wardha, but sent his loving disciple Mira- 
l){bn (Madelaine Slade) to Allahabad Avith a resolution he drafted for pre- 
sontation to the Congress, stating; 

Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cripps have shown up British imperialism in its nakedness as never 
before . . , The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of 
defending India. It is natural that whatever she does is for her own 
cicfence. There is an eternal conflict between Indian and British in- 
tcirests. . . . The Indian army has been maintained up tili now mainly 
to hold India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from 
the general population who can in no sense regard it as their own. . . . 
Japan’s quaiTel is not with India, She is warring against the British 
Kmpire. India’s participation in the war has not been with the con- 
sent of the representatives of the Indian people. It was purely a 
British act. If India were freed her first step would probably be to 
iK'gotiate \vith Japan. . . . The A.I.C.C. is, therefore, of opinion that 
the British should withdraw from India.® 


!V«'hru argucd that Colonel Johnson and Franklin Roosevelt might lıelp 
India win frcedom if Congress were more supportive of the Allied cause. A 
(•(mıproınise resolution was agreed upon by the Worlcing Committee; 
(ilindin (‘ssentially had his way, though the resolution passed on May 1 also 
professcd India’s “antipathy to Nazism and Fascism as to imperialism.” On 
|ım<‘ fl. liONvever, Gandhi wrote: 


I S(‘(; no differonce between the Fa.scist or Nazi powers and the Allies. 
Ali iU'c tîxploiters, ali resort to ruthlessness to the extent required to 
compıı.ss their end. America and Britain are very great nations, but 
Ihcir grcatncss will count as dust before the bar of dumb humanity, 
wli('tlu'r African or Asiatic. . . . They have no right to talk of human 
libtTİy aiKİ ali else ımlc.ss they have vvashed their hands clean of the 
pollnlion,’ 


T\va American journalists interviewed Gandhi that week in Wardha, 
mıd one asked “But \vliat doc.s a frec India mcan, if, as Mr. Jinnah said, 
MiisHims \vİİ! not accept llinclu ruleP” The Malıatma replicd: “I have not 
iLski'd [Iıe Bi'ilish to hand över India to tlıc Congress or to the İTindus. Let 
İliç'in i’iılrusl India to Cod or in modern jıarlance to anarciıy. Tlıen ali the 
pıırtie.s will figlıl oik' aııolher likc' dogs, or will, vvhen rcal la^sponsihilily 
İnce,s liıem, coıııc' (o a rea.sonahlc agreemenl. 1 .slıall i'xp(‘(‘l ııoıı-violenee (o 
İll ise OMİ ol ılıtıl elıao.s.”” Cıındlıi vvııs reıııindeıl by a reporler for The Hindu 
timi ıınlll reeeııllv Iıe )md alvvıiys sııid (here eoııld be no Sııui'ılj willıoul 
(hndıı Muslini ııııll\\ mıd Ibeiı be \vns ıtsked \vlu Iıe bini ol İnle inslslecl 
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there would be “no unity until India has.achieved independence? The 
seventy-three-year-old Mahatma ansvvered: 

Time is a merciless enemy. I have been asking myself why every 
whole-hearted attempt made by ali including myself to reacb unity 
has failed, and failed so completely that I have entirely fallen from 
grace and anı deseribed by some Müslim papers as the greatest 
cnemy of İslam in India. It is a phenomenon I can only account for 
by the fact that the third power, even without deliberately wishing 
it, will not allow real unity to take place. Therefore I have come to 
the resultant conciusion that the two communities \vill come together 
almost immediately after the British power comes to a final end in 
India.° 


Jinnah immediately responded to this with, “I am glad that at last Mr. 
Gandhi has openly declared that unity and Hindu-Muslim settlement can 
only come after the achievement of India’s independence and has thereby 
thrown ofF the eloakthat he had worn for the last 22 years.”^® 

The All'India Congress met again in early August. Gandhi told his fol- 
lovv'ers: “This is a cmcial hour. . . . We shall get our freedom by fighting. 
It cannot fail from the skies. . . . The Britishers will have to give us free¬ 
dom when we have made sufiîcient sacrifices and proved our strength. . . . 
At a time when I am about to launch the biggest fight in my life there can 
be no hatred for the British in my heart. The thought that because they are 
in difRculties I should give them a push is totally absent from my mind, 
Sardar Patel was reported to have said that the British army was ready to 
abandon India, much the way they had Burma, and that the Satıjagroha 
campaign would prove victorious in a week. “If it ends in a week it vvili be 
a miracle and if this happens it wouId mean melting the British heart, 
Gandhi said, adding: 


Maybe wisdom will dawn on the British and they will understand 
that it will be \vrong for them to put in jail the very people who 
want to fight for them. Maybe ... a change may come in Mr. 
Jinnah’s mind after ali. He will think that those who are fighting are 
the sons of the soil and if he sits quiet of what use would Pakistan 
bc for İlim. . . . God has helped us. . . . When I raised the slogan 
“(^)ııit India” the people in India who were then feeling despondent 
fcit I had j)laccd before them a new thing, If you want real freedom 
you will have to come together and such coming together will create 
Inıc di'iıuKTiıey.*’^ 


TİK' VVur CabiiK'I Inııısıııillcı! fıılI ımllıorily lo Linlitligoiv to arrest 
Ciiıııllıi mili ilil' (kıııgıc'.ss VVcııkiıi)'. (Inııınıitli'C' ııt ııiıy tinıc lıi' di'caıcd ap- 
[iroın iıılc' l.ııiKİıuı nınslıli'ri'il < Icıngrc'fc^.s anisi n ıcııl ı•ı^scılııll(ııı as "oik'Ii 
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rebellion” against the government of India. Sikander warned Govemor 
Glancy of his suspicion that Gandhi might try to “make terms with Jinnah 
by an out-and-out offer of Pakistan and then present a ımited front to Gov¬ 
ernment.”^® Gandhi did, in fact, write on August 8 that 

Provided the Müslim League co-operated fully with the Congress 
demand for immediate independence without the slightest reserva- 
tion . . . the Congress will have no objeetion to the British Govern¬ 
ment transferring ali the powers it today exercises to the Müslim 
League on behalf of the vvhole of India. . . . And the Congress will 
not only not obstruct any Government that the Müslim League may 
form on behalf of the people, but will even join the Government in 
running the machinery of the free State. This is meant in ali serious- 
ness and sincerity.^^ 


Stıelı an offer might have tempted Jinnah if he had believed in or trusted 
(hındhi, but just a few days earlier, he had told the press; “Mr. Gandhi"s 
eonception of İndcpendent India’ is basically different from ours, . . . Mr. 
Gandhi by independence means Congress raj, I ask Mr. Gandhi to give up 
Uu! game of fooling the Musalmans by insinuating that we depend upon the 
Briti.sh for the achievement of our goal of Pakistan. . . . Hands off the 
Mu.slims.”^® By August 8, ali was in readiness -vvithin the vast machinc of 
tlıc government of India. The Aga Khan’s palace in Poona was chosen as 
tli(! ıno.st secure, comfortable, and convenient “prison” for Gandhi and a 
.sc'iect eoterie of his family and closest followers, inciuding Sarojini Naidu 
and Admiral Slade’s daughtcr Mirabehn, The rest of the Congress Working 
(iomrnittce was to be jailed in Ahmednagar Fort, 

“Mv(îry one of you should, from this moment onwards, consider yourself 
a İrce man or woman, and act as if you are free and are no longer under 
lİKî hcc’I of this imperialism,” Gandhi told his Congıess colleagues after they 
passed lıis “Qııjt India” resolution on the evening of August 8, 1942. “Here 
l.s a manim, a .short one, that I give you. You may imprint it on your hearts 
and l(ît every breath of yours give expression to it. The manim is: ‘Do or 
I We .shall either free India or die in the attempt.”^® 

Liıılitligovv waited no longer. Gandhi and the entire Congress Working 
(iotnınittec w(ire arrcsted next day before dawn. Gandhi’s final message to 
IİK'. coıınlry was vvritten at 5;()() a.m,, shortly before he was laken into cııs- 
lody: “Lv(‘ryom‘ i.s fret^ to go the fullesl lengtlı muk'r ahim.sa. Conıplete 
(Icadloek hy slrikes and olhrr noıı-violeııt nıeaııs. Salyagrabi.s ınıwt go out 
lo (li<' and noi lo Tluy ımı.st ,s('(4; and (a<‘e dcallı. İl l.s ouly Nvlıen 
inılivldııals gıı oııl lo die İlini llıe ıiiiljoıı will .snıvlve, Kııri'iij'^c ıja aa/reagr. 
1 "Wr \vlll I >() or I ile,")"’' 
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“I deeply regret that the Congress has finally declared war and has 
launehed a most dangerous mass movement in spite of numerous warnings 
from various individuals, parties and organisations,” said Jinnah on August 
9, 1942. Unlike Gandhi, he did not expect the war to end swiftly, nor did 
he think the British would lose. He never believed, moreover, that Satya- 
graha could remain nonviolent. He summoned his Working Committee to 
Bombay on August 16 to plan the League’s strategy. They met in his house 
for four days and formally resolved to “deplore” the decision of the All- 
India Congress Committee to launch an “öpen rebellion” for the purpose of 
“establishing Congress Hindu domination in India.” The result was only 
“lawlessness and considerable destruetion of life and propert)^ The 
League vicw the “Quit India” movement as an attempt to “force the Musal¬ 
mans to subnıit and surrender to Congress terms and dictation, 

The violence started in Bombay a few days after Gandhi’s arrest, cjuickIy 
spreading to the United Provinces, Delhi, and Bihar, The speed and secrecy 
of the government’s predawn sweep initially had a paralyzing impact every- 
where. Nor was the press permitted to report any disturbances or strikes. 
By August 12, however, Linlithgow wrote to Amery, “In Delhi there has 
been a good deal of öouble. Casualties may be heavy and some damage 
]ıas been done to property. Here again I attach no importance to it. It 
is . . . due to milihands on strike, and the Chief Commissioner is quite 
confident that he can handle the situation.”^® 


But by mid-August över thirty people were dead in Bombay, where the 
[K)lice reintroduced whipping as a regular form of punishment, Railway 
iines ali round Patna in Eastern India were tom up, and the British rushed 
regular army troops to the “affeeted area,” with Linlithgow authorizing 
“ııuıchine-gunning from air of saboteurs.”®*^ No report of such martial vio¬ 
lence ımleashed in Bihar was ever permitted to appear in any Indian news- 
puper. British Indian censors were kept busy keeping secret ali movements 
and operations of the Indian army aimed at “students and riff-raff, as the 
vieeroy ealled Gandhi’s Satyagrahis, adding: “I am not disturbed by the 
Hihıation. Most embarrassing developments are signs of extension of en- 
deavours to interrupt railway, telegraph and telephonic communıcation. This 
may {U'vciop stili further and is of course very difficult to dispose of efîec- 
livelv in a eonntrv of the size of India, 

A week after Gan(llh’.s arre.st, Lord Linlithgovv was pleased to note that 
Hı il İslı aetion lıad ■ liclied up llıe Bomliay position” and was “relieved” that 



\vere relalively “<ıuiet in Delili, 


Ibı- serion.s and prolonged rioting in 


llıe eapilal eily nl' a <'(mıılrv is not a very good adveıii.seınent.”®® Linlith- 
g(i\v’,s ıııitıi.sler ol iıılorınalion and brnadca.sliııg. Sir (), I’, |{aıııa.swami Aiyar, 
lİK'iı ırıiorlcMİ İlmi '"l’hr Mıı.sllııı Irdf'jtr has deır/n/ir'f/ vahi fvıi and dc.dırs 
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to negotiate ıvith Gandhi,” adding: “With my opinion of Jinnah I feel that 
CJovernment should forestall him. I go further and venture to assert that to 
spcak, as one Governor has spoken, of crushing the organisation is to follow 
the vvıong method.”^® Aiyar had earlier appealed to the viceroy to aIlow 
him to try to negotiate a settlement with Gandhi. But Linlithgow had refused 
to permit him to see Gandhi and then tried in vain to convince him to stay in 
ıninisterial harness. So Aiyar, formerly Travancore State’s prime minister 
(diwan), returned to his Malabar home, which he hoped would remain un- 
dcr the protection of Britain s paramount power. 

“Jinnah has taken advantage of the latest turn in events to raise his 
l(‘nns against us (not that that matters much), and also to raise them 
ıiguiıı.st Congress,” Linlithgow infoi'med Amery, calling that,‘“a ııew and 
lıigldy ingenious move in Jinnah’s game of Poker: for it seemed to me incon- 
('(‘ivable that Gandhi could accept the principle of Pakistan by whomsoever 
il \vas backed, . . . It remains pretty clear that there is going to be nothing 
<l(iing with either the Congress or the Müslim League while the war lasts.”^^ 
Anıba-ssador Lord Halifax (ex-viceroy Lord Irwin) cabled a most secret 
ııiossagc from Washington in late August directly to foreign secretary An- 
Ihorıy l'Men reliably informing him that the U.S, consul-general (George R. 
Mcrrdi) in New Delhi had just reported to the State Department that the 
Ntıısliııı League received most of its “fînancial support” from “the Indian 
pt'ince.s, Hindu as well as Mohammedan, the great Mohammedan landlords 
ıınd tho Knglish Business community, particularly that of Calcutta.” This 
i'cpoi't vveııt on to explain “that the Indian princes and the British Business 
('otııııııuıity .support the Moslem League for the same reason that the Gov- 
«•rnment does namely, to prevent the representatives of India’ from obtain- 
iııg p()W(u- . , . to avoid a defînite settlement of India’s problems and to 
proloııg (he present deadlock; and a secondary reason why the Moham- 
ıııedaıı laiKİIord.s are interested in supporting the Moslem League is that 
llıey are seared of the Congress Party’s belief in the ıiational owneıship of 
ail ııalııral resources.”^® 

Al lh(! (uıd of August, Linlithgow wired Churchili complaining about 
Aıııeric'un “intervention.” The viceroy suddenly called the unrest 

by far tlıo most scrious rebellion since that of 1857, the gravity and 
(•\'t(!nt ol which wc have so far conccaled from the world for rcasons 
of militiiry .sec'urity. . . . Mob violonce r(imains rnmpant över large 
Iracls of llıe c'ouııtrysidc and T anı by no tneaııs eonfident that we 
ıııııv not .si'c in Si'picınlıcr ıı lonııidalıle altcaııjıl lo r(‘ii(i\v (his vvide- 
spıcad saholuge ol onr \viir «'llbrl. Th<‘ lives of İMiropcaııs hı onllying 
plııt’f'N aıc l(i(lay in (eopurdv, if vvc- bıınglc llıi.s bıısiiıe.ss vve slıall 
<laıııa|',«' lınliıt In'clıicvabh’ a.s a ))asn İm' liılın'i' ııllli'i! opcıalions anıl 
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as a thoroughfare for U.S. help to China. . . . These are the cir- 
cumstances in which I am now threatened hy visitations from Wen- 
dell Wilkie and Sherwood Eddy. The latter threatens to come to India 
in the hope of helping by way of mediation. My experience of peripa- 
tetic Americans which is now extensive is that their zeal in teaching 
us our business is in inverse ratio to their understanding of even the 
most elementary of the problems 'vvith 'which we have to deal,^® 


“Discussing the American invaders in Cabinet this morning much sym- 
pathy was expressed for you, ’ Amery assured Liniithgüw on September 1, 
“and a clear conviction that you must obviously refuse flatly to let anyone go 
and see the prisoners, On the other hand. Eden and others felt that it could 
only do good your fînding time to talk to the better type of American and 
get our case across. Wilkie is very vvell disposed and Wmston adds espe- 
cially amenable to the influence of good champagne.”^'^ Earlier in the same 
cabinet meeting Churchül had spoken of “the present trouble as completely 
disposed of and as evidence of the fact, \vhich he has always insisted upon, 
that Congress really represents hardly anybody except la'svyers, moııey- 
lenders and the ‘Hindu priesthood.’ 

By September 5, the Home department of the government of India re¬ 
ported that excluding Bihar, at least 340 Indians had been killed by poliçe 
fire since August 11 and 630 wounded, adding that the true total had to 
lıe “considerably higher.”^ Poliçe had sustained twenty-eight deaths. Troops 
were called out in no less than sixty places, at most of which “they [were] 
stili out.” Some fifty-seven battalions worth of regular British army soldiers 
were used during that most bloody and tragic battie of World War II fought 
İmrd against their own people inside India! There was no way of accurately 
ostimating the total number of dead and wounded in Bihar, since British 
ııircraft repeatedly strafed civilians with machine gun fire. 

'T always dread a dishonourable settlement betvveen the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress,” Jinnah told the International press assembled at 
iliş house in New Delhi on September 13. Asked if there was chance of any 
modificatinn of his party’s demand, Jinnah replied: “If you start by asking 
for sixteen annas [a full rupees vvorthi], there is room for bargaining. The 
Mııslim League has never put forvvard any demand which can by any rea- 
soımble man be characterised as unreasonable. The Müslim League stands 
lor iıuhîpendence for the Hindus and for the Mussalmans. Hindu India has 
got tlıree-ldıırllıs of India in its pocket and it is Hindu India which is bar- 
gııiniııg to .so('. if il can get llıe remaining onc-fourth for itself and diddle us 
oı.l of it.*™ 


U.S. [Mibllt' |»n'N,sıın‘, ui'ging 
m.. us llu' \vui' |ii'ogn'S.si'il 


nrilııiıı lo Mo .sonu'llıhıg” for India, 
ııiKİ Aıııcı li'inı ıınııs, nıeıı. and monoy 
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|)layed an ever greater role in shoring up Allied defenses preparing the 
launching pads from which to recapture VVestern Kurope and China as well 
a,s Southeast Asia. “Harry Hopkins spoke to me last night about this strong 
pressure now being exerted on tbe President,” Halifax warned Eden, “The 
(âıbinet should realise how strongiy public opinion is moving on these lines 
and I hope it may be possible to say or do something to counteract it, Other- 
vvise I fear American press, whic}ı on the whole has stood by us remarkably 
woll in recent Indiaıı crisis, will rapidly and perhaps completely change its 
attitude much to the detriment of Anglo-American relations.”®^ 

“What have we to be ashamed of in our Government of India?” Chur- 
chill asked Amery at a London garden party that September. “Why should 
\vc be apologetic or say that we are prepared to go out at the instance of 
.soıne jackanapes? . , . For eighty years we have given it peace and internal 
sccurity and prosperity such as has never been known in the history of that 
coımtry. . . . We have looked after ali classes, and we have protected the 
interests of ali sections, and I am not going to be a paıty to a policy of 

,scuttle”32 

Churchill and his cabinet were most concemed about the rapidly mount- 
ing sterling balance debt that Britain owed India as a result of wartime 
production and accelerated export of Indian goods to ali fronts. Tili this 
war, India had always been indebted to Britain for rail, telegraph, and 
other majör public works construction schemes that had cost millions in 
sterling. With half a million Indian troops serving overseas, and Indian 
industi'ies pouring out every variety of products for the war, the balance 
was reversed, Great Britain finding itself in sterling bondage to her own 
colony for an estimated £400 million. Churchill insisted that something 
nıust be done quickly to wipe the slate clean, arguing “As Arthur Balfour 
used to say ‘This is a singularly ül-contrived world but not so ill-contrived 
as that.’ Amery and Linlithgow preferred to “let sleeping dogs KeknoW' 
ing what a deafening din of commercial and industrial Indian protest would 
be raised över any British initiative at this point to change the formula of 
Indo-British payments now that the balance had tipped in India’s favor. 

In October of 1942, C. R. unveiled his plan for “resolving” India’s dead- 
lock, suggesting “that the Viceroy should act as the Crown would in a crisis 
in England” and select the “most popular and most responsible” leaders of 
India to assist him in rıınning what would, in effect, be a “national govern- 
ment.”®^ Five “important Congressmen” (including any currently in prison) 
should first be chosen, and then Jinnah coııld be invitc'cl “lo join tlıi.s Gov¬ 


ernment with as many men of his elıolee” he “likcd.” Tlıen^ nıiglıt, adcli- 
tionally, he ihrcc ollıers lo repn'.scııl the Ic.sscr ıninoi'ili<'s. G. H, h('Iiev<!(l 
ilmi ıırilİMT (!ıi]igi'c‘ss ııcıi' llıc I,cup,ne coııM ıcjc'cl his |il:ııı vvillmııl ''lo.siııg 
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their leadership.” Jinnah, hovvever, immediately categorized it with a num- 
ber of other “kite-flying” schemes and dismissed them ali. 

Jinnah addressed his party’s council in New Delhi on November 9 and 
vvamed them of “propaganda to misrepresent the Müslim League ... as 
allies of British imperialism in India, obstructing the path of its freedom 
and independence,” which was, he claimed, currently circulating in the 
United States. “To those who have been correctly following the trend of 
events in India this allegation about obstructing the path of freedom is not 
only disgraceful but untruthfui,” be insisted, adding, ‘Tn these days the 
vicious methods of propaganda are capable of misleading even intelligent 
people.”^® He knew all the hazards, felt the pressures, and -vvas keenly con- 
scious of the passage of time, adding, “The saiıds are running out.” And 
two days later, after C. R. and Jinnah had met, Linlithgow, whose twice 
extended ternı as viceroy then also had a terminal date of April 1943, wired 
home to report that Jinnah had conceded nothing, leaving C. R. rather 
depressed.” 

Cripps found himself left with so little influence in Churchill s War 
Cabinet that he resigned on November 22. He remained tili the wars end 
as minister of aireraft production but ■would not really return to India s 
political stage until Attiee came to po-wer, Attiee was Amery’s choice to re- 
place Lmlithgow; Amery urged Churchill in mid-November to ship his 
Labour deputy premier to New Delhi, since “He knows the Indian problem 
and has no sentiraental illusions as to any dramatic short cut to its solu- 
Lion.”^^ Had Churchill accepted Amery s advice, Attiees rising domestic 
.star might have foUowed Cripps’s into Indiâ’s ocean deep, but Churchill 
oi)viously mistrusted even the most conservative of Labour leaders too 
jııuch for any direct imperial responsibility, fearing they were all deter- 
ıııined to “scuttie” India. None of his own party colleagues wanted the job. 
I le finally decided to press Linlithgow to stay on half a year longer than 


his promised April release. 

Late in 1942, Linlithgow received what he called a “quite definitely re- 
liııble” secret report of a “recent talk with Jinnah, 'which he passed on to 
Amery as the “clearest exposition” of Jinnah’s views on the “Pakistan is- 
sııe.”^'’' Jinnah had insisted he would join an interim government only on 
tın (X|ual footing” vûtlı flindus, since he viewed that “line” as “the only way 
in whiclı he coııld safeguard Pakistan. To accept responsibility in a provi- 
.sloıuıl govc’nınu'iıt on any other terıns would be to walk into the trap which 


Gongn’.ss and llindus gi'ncrally were earefnlly layiiıg lor the unvvary or 
impulieııl Mırsliın.s, İl \va,s ıı dcc|) gainc; and he. at hm.st, wa.s not propared 
lo phıy. The pnseııl was a lime vvlıeıı Mıısliıııs svere inced \villi a Hle and 
ıh'iıllı puılılcıtı,' Mc dul ııol Miy İlmi in aıı oıalotii'iıl M'iıse; lıc nıcanl i( lil 
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('rally. Muslims must either choose to assert themselves and win for them- 
M'lves a place in the comity of nations or go linder and accept a position of 
pcTinanent inferiority. It was for them to say what they wanted. If the former, 
luî was prepared to fîght for them tili the last; if the latter, he was vvilling to 
■|iik(î leave and conceı-n himself with raaking money at the bar.’ 

The U.S. victory at Guadalcanal coming so soon after Rommefs defeat 
in North Africa raised Allied spirits the world över, especially in Whitehall 
Nvlıcrc Amery found “nothing but cheerful faces,” predicting that “India 
.slıould be entering upon 1943 in much better mood than she began in 
’-io gut uot so in Bengal. Twin specters of Japanese invasion and 
Itımine outdid one another in striking terror among Bengal’s population. 
■'( ;lıitlagong is receiving daily attention from enemy airmen,” Ispahani re- 
|)<)rt(“d. 

'l'lıc Food position in the province is growing more and more serious 
cadı day. In some areas, it is most acute. . . . Tens of thousands 
Iıavc dicd and millions have been rendered homeless and are starv- 
irıg. Tlıe disaster is really terrible. . . . The Japs have been over- 
loviııg of late. They have visited ns four times. . . . Half of Calcutta 
is on the run.^° 


İl \vus ıjııly the start of India’s worst famine of the century, a tragedy that 
daimcd l)otwecn two and three million Bengali lives during the forthcom- 
Itıg vcai". 

"(Jovc'i-nmcnt goaded the people to the point of madness” Gandhi 
i'lıurgi'd, writing from detention to Linlithgow in January 1943. “They 
slııi'tcd Iconine violence in the shape of the arrests. ... I must resort to 
ilil' law prc.scıribed for satyagrahis, namely, a fast according to capacity. I 
İlin, sİ conııiKmce after the early morning breakfast of the 9th Februaıy . . . 
cııdlng on the morning of the 2nd March.”^^ Lmlithgow wired Amery, soon 
ıılliT rcc(!iving the Mahatma’s letter, “I have never wavered that Gandhi, 
II lıc (Ic.sircd to do so, should be allowed on his own responsibility to starve 
lo dcallı.”'^ Whcn TJnlithgow informed his council in early February of 
(hıııdlii's inlention to fast, he was amazed to find them “unanimously fa- 
vonring” lıis rdease as soon as the fast began. So the government of India 
(l^•{‘i^lcd lo ofl'er to rdease Gandhi for the duration of his proposed fast, 
Millıcr ıhan lo risk lıaving him die in detention. Linlithgow wirecl this deci- 
.slotı lıoıııc, Amery responded lıovv “greatly disturbcd” the War Cabinet felt 
al llıe Ihoughl ol releasing (Jandlıi “on a inere thrcat lo fast.”'*'* 

An cıııcTgc'iıcy \Var Galıiııel nıceling was lıcld on llıc ncxl Sıınday at 
\vhlrli Aıneıy ı■(’[IOl'l(■(l: 
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Winston . . . launched out on the Gandhi subject at önce. At first 
. . . muttering away his dissatisfaction, but giving me the impres- 
sion that he was going to agree with a shrug of the shoulder. Pres- 
ently, however, he 'wanned up and worked himself into one of his 
States of indignation över India. I made efforts to try and bring him 
to the point that whatever might or might not be the best method of 
handling so peculiar a situation as the Gandhi one, the issue was not 
that, but whether you were to override your Council and run the risk 
of resignations. That point he siraply hrushed aside by saying that it 
\vould not matteı- if they did ali resign; we could carry on just as 
well without them and this our hour of triuraph everywhere in the 
world was not the time to cra\vl before a miserable littie old man 
■who had always been our enemy 


But Gandhi had aheady been informed of the government of India’s offer 
to release him and politely refused. “I shall be quite content to take my fast 
as a detenu or prisoner,” replied the “littie old man” on the eve of his 
ordeal. “The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a free 
man.”^® The viceroy heaved a sigh of great relief. 

Jinnah felt as adamant about Gandhi’s fast as Churchili, telephoning 
Ispahani to urge him to keep Bengal’s wavering Müslim League members 
of the legislature from backing a resolution appealing to the government 
for the Mahatma’s release. After the first week of Gandhi s fast, Linlithgow 
was pleascd to report that “Muslims continue to stand apart, and Jinnah s 
paper Daıvn to ridicule and eriticise. . . . Daıvns leader today is critical 
of Gandhi’s suggestion in his letter to me of 29th January that he was ready 
to see Jinnah form a national government, which is equivalent, it suggests, 
lo ‘a tenancy-at-will as a favour.’ 

The League remained aloof from the mounting waves of protest and 
unrest throughout India triggered by Gandhi’s fast. In New Delhi’s legisla- 
(ure, Liaquat Ali Kiran reiterated the Müslim League s ııon-aligned position. 
“We have every sympathy for the sentimental concern of our Hindu 
IVicnds,” said the man who was to be Pakistan’s first prime minister. “But 
wc are unable to join them in this matter.”^^ Jinnah was invited by Sapru 
lo a conference of prominent leaders in New Delhi to discus.s the situation 
arising out of Gandlıi’s fast,” but he declined, noting as LinUthgorv was de- 
lightcd to report, that “the situation is really a matter for the Hindu leaders 
lo con.sidcr.”'^® 


Tlır(‘c Brilislı doetors, inciudiiıg ihe surgeon-gonoral, who observed the 
Mıılıalma, ıırcdicli'd llıal lıc woul<l prohalıly ııol survive anothov vvcek of 
is seli iıııııo.scıi oırlciıl. Scıioııs sigııs ol orgıuıic (h'lcrioralioıı wcr(^ aolcd, 
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and wıth tlıe old man’s arteriosclerosis. the doctors expected a heart attack 
at any moment. Three members of the viceroy’s executİYe council resigned 
on February 17, 1943, in protest över the yioeroy s decision not to release 

f « T «hen danger to his life acorued from the 

tast. Lınlıthgow accepted those resignations and found at Jeast three 

other Indıan members of his council “wobbly” but managed to convince 
them to stay the course.” The viceroy alerted ali the governors of the im- 
mment possibility of Gandhi’s death, the code word for which was “Rubi- 
con, warning them that “considering Gandhi’s position as our prisoner and 
a declared rebel, there can be no question of half-masting flags or sending 
oihcıal messages of condolence to his widow.”5o 

A bulletin signed by six of Gandhhs doctors on February 21 warned that 

e ad entered a crisis . . . was seized with severe nausea and almost 

tamted and puLse became nearly imperceptible.”^' Much to every ones 

amazement, howeyer, the liftle old man did not die. His stamina .surprised 

the world and dehghted his anxious friends, who attributed his survival to 

dıvıne mtervention. Churchill, however, suspected “fraud” and urged Lin- 

hthgow to ‘ expose ali these Gongress Hindu doctors round him” who oould 

so easıly slıp glucose or other nourishment into his food.”'^ (Churchill him- 

self was just recoyering from pneumonia and felt particularly nasty toward 

Gandhı.) Much as he searehed for it, though, Linlithgow could not discover 

any ürm evıdence of fraud” in any of the medical reports issued by 

Gandhı s physıoıans, nor in any treatment of that most famous of Indian 
patients. 


Then on the morning of March 3 Gandhi broke his fast. His weight had 
fallen from 109 to 90 pounds, but the next day Lumley reported from Bom¬ 
bay that “everything is now normal.”®^ 

Meanwhıle Fazlul Haq of Bengal remained Jinnah’s worst personnel 
problem, for as long as he continued presiding över a non-League coalition 
m that Müslim majority province, he appeared to belie the basic premise 
of Pakistan. Bengal’s foxy premier adroitly survived at the head of a coali- 
t.on of his own Progressive Müslim League, shifting Mahasabha, Congı-ess, 
and Forward Bloc members. For sixteen months Haq retained popularity as 
vvel as power despıte having beon ousted from the League. He fînally 
.süught reconcilialion with Jinnah lata in 1942 by going to the Quaid-i- 
Aza.ns Iıonse in Naw Delhi in November. But Jinnah’s pasition never al- 


t<'r.‘d. lU- order J.'a/.lul llm, firsl of ali 0, rasigu l,i,s pırnmT.sl.ip, lln.,, 


<Ifsbn„d l,i.s own Maslin, party and pLdgr allaginnca İn Ihe Mnsli.n I.camia 
as pmciMİsitrs lo ınuImi.sMaM l„ iis (nl.I. G„ rVl.nmry 5. I9h3, İla,, ^mlc 
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I am going to sacrifice ali, that I now possess, for the sake of my 
country and of the solidarity of my community. ... I have thought 
carefuUy över the situation and with a view to facilitate my coming 
back to the League, I am ready to tender my resignation which 'vvill 
mean the automatic dissolution of the Progressive Coalition Party. 
May I now get a line from you to teli me that I have understood you 
alright, and that the ban put on me will be lifted as soon as I tender 
resignation of my office as Premier? If so, I will take my step I have 
indicated.®^ 


Jinnah reminded Haq that he had heard that promise before, the last No¬ 
vember in fact, when Haq had “agreed to carry out these conditions within 
a fortnight.”®® Ispahani and his friends kept up pressure against Haq’s 
coalition within Calcutta’s assembly, which, together with the Japanese 
pressure mounting from outside shook popular confidence everywhere in 
Bengal against a government that appeared both incapable of defending its 
people or feeding them, By mid-March Fazlul Haq phoned Jinnah in 
Ispahani’s presence, trying to clarify his prospects of re-emerging as Ben- 
gal’s premier if, indeed, he resigned and rejoined the League. After 
speaking with Haq, Jinnah privately assured Ispahani “that he could not 
possibly have Mr. Fazlul Haq as leader of the Müslim League in the 
Lcgislature.”®® 

Fazlul Haq obviously sensed that if he resigned his days of power were 
över, so he turned elsewhere, desperately working round the clock to shore 
up support as his forces broke ranks. In the last week of March, however, 


he survived a no-confidence vote on the “food question’' by one vote due to 
ihe absence of three Mushm League members. Three days later, Ispahani 
\vired from Calcutta jubilantly to report that “Fazlul Haq has been 
routcd.”^'^ The League captured six seats contested against Haq’s Progres- 
sives. Mıı.slims were “erossing the floor” daily to join the önce depleted 
ranks of the Müslim League. “Four Muslims will eross the floor this after- 
ııoon,” wrote Ispahani. “We are expecting another two to come över by 
loniglıt. Inshallah, our wound of having the majority of the Müslim MLAs 
siüing opposita us, will soon bc healed. . . . Fazlul PIaq looks a picture of 
ınisary.”°® And ou March 29, Fazlul llacj’s ministry fell; the follovving month 
Klıvvaja Nazimııddin, ihc laader of Bangal’s Müslim League, was invited to 
hınıı a na\v gov( rumant, 


'l'Iiat April Iha l.aagııc haki ils annııa] sassioıı in Naw l)(’lhi. A nıap of 
l'ıtkislım adonıi'd llıc dnis, iiııd a hnııııcr (Icvv ovar il raıulitıg ''hVaadoııı of 


lııdia lia.s in rııkislnn." [iiKiıılı ıı vvhila NİıaiAViıııi willı ıı gold hıılloiı 

cMiy,] uvi'd \vilh ‘‘I’** |nıınr'd İn his sluiıhi'd anilin. Ma vvııs gırah’d willı ”lra 
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lilcncious ovation and cheering” as he entered the packed pandal.^^ With his 
I ,oague ministries now running Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, and Assam, Jin- 
ımlı insisted, “This is only the starting point. . . . In the North-West Fron- 
lun- Province . . . my information is—and it is based on very reliable 
Noıırccs ... the Müslim public is entirely with the Müslim League. [That 
stunmer a League Ministry under Aurangzeb Khan would come to power in 
l’e.slüuvar.] Don’t forget the Minority Provinces, It is they who have spread 
IİK^ light when there was darkness in the majority Provinces. It is they who 
wv,T('. the spearheads that the Congress wanted to crush. . . . We have got a 
greut deal to do, , . . Our goal is clear; om* demands are clear.”®® 

Jinnah then reviewed the history of Hindu-Müslim conflicts from the 
cluwn of the century, after vvhich he indulged in a blistering attack upon 
(JaiKİlıi and his tactics, accusing the Mahatma of wanting to tum the whole 
ol İndia into his Hindu ashram. He went so far as to suggest a new summit 
\villi Gandhi, however, arguing: “Nobody would welcome it more than 
uıys(‘li, if Mr. Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement 
vvıtlı ihe Müslim League on the basis of Pakistan. Let me teli you that it 
\vlll 1)0 the grcatest day for both Hindus and Musalmans. If he has made 
ıi|) Iıi.s ınind, what is there to prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct 
lo jıiür^ı 

“Jiııııuh’s speeches both in the meetings of the Working Committee and 
llıo Subjects Committee (held in camera) and in the Öpen Session have con- 
Ih ttıocl ifupressions that of late his mind has been passing through a certain 
proc'oss of change,” reported a British spy attending all the League sessions. 
'■|lo I jiunah] has become more aggressive, more challenging and more au- 
llıorilalivo. The reason appears to be consciousness of power lately acquired 
and ol oortain old injuries which can now be avengedtherewith.” 


I lo has nnally warned the British; he has expressed his profound dis- 
.salisraotion with their attitude; he has urged Provincial Leagues now 
lo plac(i thcınsclves on a war footing in preparation for what is to 
oomo; li(! lıas castigated the Capitalists and pampered the masses 
(ou who,s(’ syınpathy and goodwilI he has to base his futııre strug- 
gh;) lıy hi.s references to “social justice” and “economic reorganisa- 
lioıı”; he Im.s trHxl to itnpres.s upon ihc Provincial Premicr.s the fact 
İlmi tİK'ir own futııre lies only in following his Ic^ad and abovc all 
lıe hiis. lu ()i'd<'r (o .slıow lıis hona fulv.s lo the ııeutral workl, cîxtcıulcxl 
uu opi'u aud uluıosl final iuvitalion to tlıe Gongres.s to a])proach hiııı 
l'or II .selth'MK'Ut if il .so de.sires. Iııevilahly lİi(‘ ııexl .slage will lıe 
"|)r<’|innıli(iu lor llıe iıu'vllııblc .slruggli'” and aller Ihal Ilıe ".slnıgglo" 
llsell."“ 
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Jinnah’s shrewd appreciation of Indian politics and the ever-shifting 
interaetion among its majör parties had never been more clearly revealed. 
His greatly overrated estimate of British postwar power, hovvever, refleeted 
his far less sophisticated appreciation of U.S., Russian, and Chinese poten- 
tial for more rapid expansion. Anticipating that the war could last “another 
three years,” Jinnah wisely urged his followers to “put our house in order” 
during that interlude. Ingenious strategist that he was, he conciuded with 
this waming: “The fight being inevitable, we must make our preparations 
flawless.”®® 

Nor was this shrewdest of India’s politicians unavvare of how carefuUy 
his words were recorded, copied, and cabled the world över, to help trouble 
the sleep of officials in Great Britains highest eehelons of power. Openly, 
before the mass audience that listened to his presidential address at Delhi, 
Jinnah said: 

If they have got any honest and capable agents they ought to be kept 
informed in London. I önce more draw the attention of the British 
Government to this fact. It is a very serious situation indeed, and I 
inform them from this platform that the cup of bitterness, and disap- 
pointment—not to use any sü'onger language—at the shabby ti’eatment 
meted out to Müslim india is a danger to them. . . . The Müslim 
League calls upon the British Government to come forward, vvithout 
any further delay, with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing tö 
the Musalmans the right of self-determination, and to pledge them- 
selves that they will abide by the verdict of a plebiscite on the hnes 
of the resolution passed at the Müslim League Session in Lahore in 

1940. 

I say to the Musalmans , . . 100 million Musalmans are with us. 
When I say 100 million Musalmans, I mean that 99 per çent of them 
are with us, leaving aside some who are traitors, cranks, supermen 
or lunatics—an evil from which no society or nation is free. The way 
in which I see them now is that the phoenix-like rise and regenera- 
lion of Müslim india from the very ashes of its ruination ... is a 
ıniracle. The people who had lost everything and who were placed 
by providcnce bctvveen the two stones of a mili, not only came into 
ihcir own in a very shoıt time, but became, after the British, socially 
Ihi! uiosl .solid, ınilitarily tlıe most virile, and politically the most de- 
(isivo fıu'tor iu modern india. Now it is time to take up the construc- 
liv(? progrıuuttu' to hııilcl up tlıis nalion .so that it can march on the 
imtlı of our goııl of l’ııki.staıı. . . , Tlıe goul i.s neıır, staud unitecl, 
pei'seveıe anıl uııu'eİı forvvıırd."'* 
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Tîven before he ended his address, loud and prolonged cheers and cries 
ol '‘Quaid-i-Azam Zindabadi” “Pakistan Zindabadl” “Müslim Leag ue Zinda- 
bııdr' reverberated from thousands of throats that would carry his message 
(o iMİllions of Muslims beyond range of Jinnah’s frail voice. Soon they -svould 
İlil (;Iose ranks behind their gı-eat leader in the pain-filled march to their 
Proıtıised Land. 


i 
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Karachi and Bombay Reoisited 

( 1943 - 44 ) 


Jinnah’s challenge to Gandhi in April elicited a letter from the Mahatma, 
who read the challenge in the Daıvn early in May. “Dear Qaid-e-Azam, I 
Nvelcome your suggestion, I suggest our meeting face to face rather than 
talking through correspondence. . . . But I am in your hands. I hope that 
this letter will be sent to you and, if you agree to my proposal, that the 
Government will let you visit me.”^ 

Linlithgow’s imraediate response was to “raise no objection if Jinnah 
wants to see Gandhi in jail,” noting with good reason, “1 doııbt the Mahat- 
ınas move being wholly palatable to Jinnah.”^ Amery was less willing to 
ac’quiesce, however, reminding the viceroy that he had refused to permit 
otliers, inciuding C. R., to visit Gandhi. 

Although Jinnah is a different case in some respects, refusal has 
lıitherto been based on Gandhi’s past behavior and if we önce aban- 
don principle that he is kept incommunicado because of his responsi- 
hility for rebellion and must remain so until he disassociates himself 
from that policy, I feel that we may be driven out of our whoIe posi- 
tion, which is of course Gandhi’s object.® 


Ilotlı wer(; loath, moreovcr, to deliver Gaiıdhi’s letter to Jinnah. The raat- 
ler was to ho decidcd by tlıe cabinet, but Ghurchili had just sailed off 
lo VVashington on ibo Çucen Mcırij with VVavell for an Anglo-U.S, joint 
rlıifl's c()iıi'(‘i'4'JK‘(' c'odi'-naiTKKİ “Trident” to coordinate operations against 
<;«Tiıııuıy, Itııly, and lapan, İl \vas dııriug llıi.s trip that Ghıırchill fcit he got 
h) kııovv VVııvi'll \v('ll ctıonglı 1<J lıclii'vc İm was tim şort of man lo ıcplace 
I .lııllllıgtnv, 

ri'f'i'LscK'' lıo\^’ nıa<'lı liınr llm nıliıc llrlltslı VVai Galılıırl (h'voli’d lo llıi.s 
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single undelivered letter is incalculable, but the secretary of State prepared 
an elaborate memorandum on the subject which was circulated to the cabb 
net prior to its first meeting on the question of “Gandhfs request to see 
Jinnah” on May 18, 1943. A second meeting, also chaired by Attiee in Chur- 
chills absence, was held on the same subject next day. Churchill, of course, 
remained in telegraphic touch with Amery throughout the whole debate on 
this vital matter. The secretary of State officially wired a “most immediate” 
cable to the viceroy after the second meeting, ordering that “Gandhi's letter 
should not go forward. ^ The ball continued electronically to bounce around 
the globe över the next week, with Amery even going so far as to wire the 
man Great Britain considered wise enough to serve as India’s viceroy: “It 
has been suggestcd to me that possibly situation ıııight be eased if you in- 
vited Jinnah to come and see you.”® 

Jinnah duriiıg this interval focused his time and energies on the strategy 
of seeking to make his League more effective and responsive to popular 
demands and needs in the provinces it ran. “The Pakistan’ slogan is gaining 
momentum,” reported the Punjab’s governor toward the end of May. “There 
has been a considerable amount of discussion in the Press as to vvhether 
Jinnah was jııstifîed in suggesting [in Delhi in April] that the Punjab Cabi- 
net is a League Ministry. The Nawab of Mamdot [Punjabi leader of the 
Muslini League] has sought to improve the occasion by a Press statement 
that the Sikander-Jinnah Pact has come to an end, the implication being 
that more aetive interference by the Müslim League in Punjab politics is to 
be expected.”ö Sikander s death İn December of 1942 had left his Unionist 
party ministry under the control of a much younger, less experienced Müs¬ 
lim leader, Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana (1900-75). By early June “Hindu 
indignation with Jinnah” was reported by Linlithgow as “greater than ever. 
Jinnah himself is iveli pleased, so far as one can judge, and there is no ques- 
tion that he has sent his stock up stili higher.”^ In his most frank assessment 
of Jinnah, Linlithgoiv remarked: 


I do not hoıvever think he wants a row with Government . . . and 
his threats do not cause me any sleepless nightsi As I have consis- 
tently felt and said both to Zetland and to you, Jinnah ıvould be 
quite as bad a master as Gandhi. But Jinnah is not in as strong a 
position as Gandhi and Congress, and he is never likely to be, in the 
near future, since he represents a minority, and a minority that can 
only effectively hold its own with oıır assistıınce. Nor, of course, is 
his organisation anything likcî as deejırootcd as is (hat of Congress.'* 


His cnrse is persojıal vatıily ıvlıieh al 
off,’* 


ili,s age lıe is nol likely lo shake 
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Churchill recommended Field Marshal Wavell to his cabinet in mid- 
June 1943 as India’s next viceroy. General Sir Claude Auchinleck, who had 
followed WaveU in the Middle East command, was to succeed him as com- 
mander-in-chief of India, Labour ministers vievved Wavell as a “safe” or 
“stopgap” viceroy at a time when India needed Creative intelligcnce, diplo- 
matic skill, and imagination. Churchill’s top priority, however, was to hold 
India militarily at any cost. As Simla’s commander-in-chie£ for the past year 
and a half, Arehie Wavell had proved himself the good soldier, strong and 
silent. 

The one thing King George VI “complained” about to Wavell at a 
Buckingham Palace lunch was the “length of the Viceroy’s telegrams,” 
urging the viceroy-designate to “keep them shorter” than Linlithgow's.’‘' 
Before flying from London to take över in India, Wavell attended several 
cabinet raeetings focused on Indian problems, cspccially those dcaling willı 
England’s mounting war debt, whiclı by mid-1943 climbed to över £,800 
million, Wavell soon recognized, as he noted in his Diarıj, that Churchill 
“hates India and everything to do with it” and came to appreciate the wis- 
dom of Amery’s remark to him that “Winston , . . ‘knows as much of the 
Indian problem as George III did of the American colonies.’”^ Churchill, 
of course, instructed Wavell to stay aıvay from political reforms of any sorl, 
warning that “only över his dead body would any approach to Gandhi tuke 
place.”^^ 

Jinnah visited Baluchistan in July and addrcsscd the Lcaguc’s third pro- 
vincial conference “at the foot of a hili in a tastefully decorated pandal . . . 
which inciuded ali the notables of the city numbercd about 25,000.”''* The 
(,)ııaid-i-Azam “exhorted the Muslims of Baluchistan to shake off iheir 


I(4bargy and march in line with their nation.” îîe urged them to “Give tıp 
N'oıır nıutual jealousies and scctional intere.sts and diffcrencos över sıııall 
llıings, petty ({uarrcls and tribal notions.” The follüwing day he addrcs.sed 
llıe same conference after it had pas,scd ali Ihe resolutions he advocaled. 
linnah reiterated his pre-battie plan for Pakistan, seeking lirsi (o lay liıe 
InııiKİalion of roforms and growth. later lo pre.s.s lıis scparalisl demands. To 
llıe slııdenis in lıis audience he cautioned coııservativelv, “Do nol nııı ıdh'r 

r 

elıeiip .s’logan.s' or calcinvords. Coııcfaılralo yoıır wlıolo allenlioıı on edııeıı- 
llon, (h't e(|uip[)(Kİ and (|iıaliFy yoursell lor lu-tion. . . . 'I’lıe beller yon ure 
*’i|tıipp{’(l ıhe brigliter are yonr (Imnees of suecess.”'’' 

I'lveıı as Jiııııııh wus .S|i('ukiııg on llıe bleak lıııl \velMed \Ve,s[enı border 
ol Hrili.slı İndin, liıııiini' (lıırkened llıe disıııal plııiııs ol LasI İleni',ııl, ‘'We 


enıınol kei'p lleııgııl l(‘d ( et'i'lıiinly vve eaıınol ıı.s.sıııııe 
i(illoniııg in (hleiılln or e|sewlıere) ııııless \ve eniı gel 


llıe respotısilıililv ol 
{oodj'i'ıılııs lıılo İlen 
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jfııl İrom outside at once,”^® Governor John A, Herbert warned the viceroy 
in Jııly. “I toonder how far he is right about the Bengal situation” Linlith- 
^;<)w ııolcd in that letter’s margin. The viceroy remained, however, less pre- 
'K't'ii])ied vvith the terrible Bengal famine, ■which had by then claimed över 
u nıillion lives, than with his own fantasy fears of a fast-unto-death that 
(landİJİ might launch in August. 

jinnah returned to Bombay froın his tour of Baluchistan on Friday, July 
2d. ’l'lıreo days later, on the afternoon of Monday, July 26, a fanatical young 
Muslini Khaksar from Lahore, Rafiq Sabır Mazangavi, entered the Quaid-i- 
A/.ıını's Mount Pleasant Road house and appealed to Jinnah’s secretary, Mr. 
M, II. Saiyid, for an interview with the great leader. Just then Jinnah en- 
Icrccl lıi-s .secretary’s office and asked who Rafıq was and what he wantcd. 
■| \vas vcry busy,” Jinnah testified later in Bombay’s high court. 

My \vhole mind was on my correspondence and I was trying to get 
onl of the room. Just as I was about to leave the room, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, the accused sprang on me and gave me a blow vvith 
his c'lenehed fist on my left jaw, I naturally reeled back a bit when 
İH’ pııllcd out a knife from his vvaist. . . . It was an öpen knife. . . . 
InsliiK't of .self-defence made me put out my hand and catch his 
vvrist, vvith the result that the momentum of the blovv was broken 
lıııt in spite of this the knife just touched the left side of my javv. I 
gol il i'ut ııear my chin and my coat was cut near the left-shoulder. 
... I also got a vvound on my left finger,^® 


ınnıın’s vvalchman hdped his secretary disarm the would-be assassin, 
slıni'lly iil’U’r vvhiclı poliçe arrived. 

The a(.’('us(‘d defended hiınself in court, reporting that he had belonged 
lo Ihe Muslini Loague in Lahore from 1935-39 but had finally resigned 
lıei'uıısr "ihc I ,caguc was not doing anything for the Muslims or for human- 
ily «'seepl tiilkıng.”''^ İle insisted that he had göne to appeal to Jinnah for 
vvork ııiKİ help, noL to assassinate İhın, but vvas found gnilty as charged of 
' ııllenıpled ınurder and Inırt” and sentenccd to fîve years in jail. Sub-inspec- 
lor Ahdili Kadir Sheiklı, vvho lıad bcen put in charge of the investigation, 
enine lo ııdnıire Jinnah so ımu'h in iLs alterınallı that he ojıtcd to join him 
in l'ııkislıın, ’l’lıe ([iıcslion ol con.spiracy wa.s closcly stııdicd, but no cvidcnco 
o! aeeoınpliees vva.s ever clcaıiy cslalıli.slıed, Thonglı .slıaken by the vioJent 
ııllaek and nıllıer vvciikeııeıl hy loss ol hlood, Jiıııiiih sıırvived (lıc ordi’al 
\vilh no diniinıılion ol .■spiıit or slanıiıiii, "Ddii'I vvorry,” hıı vvired closc 
İririHİs İlke l.spaİHiııi, "Tlıaıık (^od I anı ali riglıl.’’’” Mis miraeıılous eseape 
rotu .serioııs lııırın vs'jı.s vievv'ed hy mınıy lollovvers as evideiıee o) divine 
nl<'ivetılion. Mu'.liııı lııcllıi ci'k’hı.ıli'il I )u\' nl riiıink.sgiving lo (âıd hır 
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sparing the most precious life of the Sub-continent.”^^ Jinnah publicly ap¬ 
pealed to friends and disciples to ‘ remain calm and cool,” 

Lord "VVavell’s “secret” assessment of Jinnah in mid-September 1943 vvas 
that “It is hardly too much to say that Jinnah is the Müslim League. He is a 
vain, shallovv and amhitious man vvho vvould probably think the present 
time inopportune for any rapprochement vvith the Hindus.”^® The nevv vice- 
roy’s opinion of Gandhi vvas not much better. “Gandhi and Jinnah are both 
dietators. . , . Gandhi because he has built himself up as a saint, and Jin¬ 
nah because there is nobody in his party vvho approaches him in ability.” 
Wavell vievved Pakistan as a “serious plan” but noted that “nobody” vvas 
“at ali definite” about its boundaries. Jinnah held an “inconciusive” series of 
summit talks vvith Khizar Tivvana in Simla at this time, vvhich the Punjab’s 
chief minister recounted to his governor as “a series of lectures from Jinnah 
about the Services that he had rendered to mankind.”^^ 

Ispahani urged Jinnah to come to Calcutta at that time to hold a League 
council meeting there, feeling Nazimuddin vvas too vveak to counter Hindu 
Mahasabha attacks against the League ministry, vvhich vvas, of course, 
hlamed in part for the famine tragedy. “Propaganda and aetion do not seem 
to come vvithin the programme of the Ministry,” Ispahani moaned. “Our 
johnnies have not the guts. . . . It is necessary that . . . you put matters 
right in Bengal before conditions vvorsen ... it is for you, Sir, to please 
come here . . . and set the house in order.”^^ Jinnah dared not risk so 
urduous and potentially dangerous a trip, hovvever, returning from Simla to 
Bombay, vvhere he issued a statement on the Bengal famine in late October, 
iu.sisting that 

the present Ministry vvorking under the present constitution vvith its 

limitations cannot be saddled vvith the responsibility, and further 
tlıey only came into povver after the terrible crisis had overvvhelmed 
Bengal. I am assured that they are doing their very best. But the fact 
remains that thousands are dying, and I earnestly appeal to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy Lord Wavell to leave no stone unturned and 
give immediate help and relief to the people of Bengal vvith ali the 
resoıırces that the Government of India can command. Similarly I 
appeal lo Mr. Churchill. . . . This muddle, vvhoevcr is responsible 
for it, ıs tlu; greatest blot on the British administration in this coun- 
Iry, and it nıu.st bevviped off vvithout delay.^^ 


|inııalı luldıcs.scd lıis VVorking Gommitteo council in Delhi in nıid- 
Nov(’inl)(‘r, iıı.si.sling lliat "’riu’ coııslitulion of tlıo Müslim T^engue is the 
nıosl (l(’inO('nılii' llıal eonld Ih- lianK'd. 'riıcri' is no Muslini lo vvlıoın the 
(looi's ol ılır Muslini I .eııgııe ai'e ııol n|)eM. 11 llıe Mu.salnıııus ın'(' ılis.sııtislled 
VVİllı IİH' leııdf'i, Miırly llıe leıncdy lirs llı llıeiı hııııd, Tlıey nm i'euıove lıhlı 
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il' ihey so desire by exercising their rights ımder the constitution of the 
pıırty, but if they try to settie things by force and violence, nothing but 
l)k)od-shed vvould ensue.”^* He was sensitive to the şort of barbed criticism 
lliat Khaksars and other Punjabis as well as Bengalis, inciuding chief minis- 
oi'ten aimed at him. He defended Nazimuddin’s ministry in Bengal as 
a '•firc'-brigade” called too late to put out tlıe raging famine, yet doing its 
İK'Si to diminish the damage. Three days later he rose to speak on the “food 
silualion” in Delhi’s legislative assembly and reprimanded Sii- Henry Rich- 
ııi'dson, the leader of the European party for saying it was “no use” in 
İiHİuIging in “recriminations” against Government for the Bengal disaster. 


Do you cali this recrimination when the Government in charge of 
liıe coııntry are called upon to explain their conduct, and that we are 
(’iıtitlcd to examine whether they have discharged their duty and re- 
sponsibility? Who is the real thief has to be foıınd out. Sui'ely the 
Government of the country is responsible for the safety of the lives 
of ihc people, and that is a fact which nobody can deny. . . . Sup- 
posing in England a few hundred people had died or were dying 
cvcry weck of starvation, let alone a few thousands, would Chur- 
ehiH’s Government be able to stand ... for 24 hours? And here we 
ar(î ealınly and coolly told about not indulging in recrimination. . . . 
U is our misfortune that we are living under a system of Government 
Nvlıielı is irrcmovable and irresponsible and, I vvould add, thoroughly 
im'ompetcnt to handle any big issue.^® 


II \vas Jinnah’s most vitriolic attack against the British govcmment since 
(I,(. [„)st-World War I passage of the Rovvlatt acts. Not only were Bengali 
Mııslinıs dying by the tens and hundreds of thousands, but Müslim League 
minislrit’s in tlıe Punjab as well as Bengal were bcing vvidely blamed for 
prolilliııg IVom the famine. 

SoıtK! .10,000 Müslim delegates gatbered in Karachi to attend the thirty- 
(Irsl session of the Mırslim League that December. When Jinnah entered 
Ilır lırilliaıılly lighted tent, he was greeted with thunderous shouts of 
■■(.)uai(M-A/,am Zindabad” and “Conqueror of Congress Zindabad.” tle be- 
gan lo .speak at 10:50 p,m. on the eve of his sixty-seventh birthday and con- 
liııııed (‘stemporo for 100 minntes in l'inglish. He was forced to stop “four 
or (ive liıııes” by bis racking tubercular cougb, enplıenıistically deseribed 
as "a l{Mi(‘lı of eold" in ihe la'agııe’s oiriciul rc^porl of that liistoric addi'ûss.^” 
"Heıııeıııber llıe posilion tıf Muslini lııdia,” Jiıııuılı lold lıis rapl aııdience, 
"VVlıen a maiı i,S siek ııiıd altnosl dying. I"' lıas ııol gol llıe «‘iıergy eillıer to 
eoıııplııiıı or İn asL Itır aııyllıing. • . • 'l'lıal was llıe eoııdilinıı oi Musliıa 
liıdla Ni’veıı vrars agn, biti İn dav. Iİk' slek nanı lıa.'i leenvered İroni his 
deallılıeıl. İle lıas tiei|ulıcMİ entiNelnıısı h'ns İle Is tıol nıılv <-nııvaleseeııl hul 
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he İS in a position to move about. Now he has got so many suggestions and 
proposals to make, so many disputes and so many quarrels to settie. It is a 
good sign, provided it is kept vvithin limits.”^^ Jinnah appears at this point 
to have forgotten he was talking about “Müslim India” as the sick man 
and to have lapsed into a personal reverie: “I get some suggestions which 
are splendid ones and thoughtful ones and very good, too. I get complaints 
and petty quarrels, which I do not like. But anyhow it is a healthy sign. in 
one word, let me put it to you this way. I am thankful to God that Müslim 
India is awake-I am thankful that Müslim India has regained conscious- 
ness. I am thankful that Müslim India is taking interest in things around it, 
not only in India, but throughout the world.”^® 

Jinnah then announced his appointment of a three-man (Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Khaliquzzaman, and tlussain imam) parliamentary board as the 
final arbiter of the League’s nationvvide candidates for eleetion. He also 
proposed establishing a new Committee of Aetion, to be chaired by Nawab 
Lsmail Khan and “convened” by Liaquat Ali, to foster educational, eco- 
nomic, and social planning for Pakistan. This committee was to inciude the 
Nawab of Mamdot, G. M. Syed, Ilaji Sathar Sait, and Qazi M. Isa; and they 
wcre ali formally appointed by Jinnah on December 27, 1943. After the ad- 
dress ended, Liaquat Ali Khan rose to congratulate Jinnah on his birthday. 
khıaid-i-Azam and his sister returned to the packed pandal that night for 
llıe Leagne’s second sitting, “escorted by two bodyguards with drawn 
svvords.” Grey uniformed League national guards followed Jinnah every- 
wlıere after the attempt on his life and kept close vvateh över the crovvd in 
ııltcndance. An estimated 2,000 of these League guards, sometimes called 
liıınah’s “private army” and led by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan of the Central 
l’rovinces, marehed round Karachi. Nazimuddin had arrived from Calcutta 
dıırıng the day and joined Khizar and the premiers of Sind, Assam, and the 
North-West Frontier on stage behind the Quaid-i-Azam, whose glittering 
.silver ihrone stood apart in front of ali other seats on the dais. The frontier 
preınicr, Sardar Anrangzeb Khan, prophesied that “The day of reekoning is 
eniıiing, and when the cali fi'om Mr. Jinnah coınes to us to get out and fîght 
lor Pakistan, wc shall not falter.” 

'I'lıc sirain of hi.s long address in Karachi left Jinnah “pıostrate, on his 


hed, gasping for broatb. Fortunately,” Fatima recalled, “he had the ability 
lo slccp at will. A good ııight’.s rest gave him enough energy to cope v\'ith 
IİM' (laily cTO|) of l(’.ller.s, reijiıcst.s and iınportant problems for which solu- 
lloııs lıııd Uı be foıınd, İle kept ııp llıis lempo ... in .spite of rccnrring fe- 
veı- wlıielı cıııaeialrd lıi.s lıody.’’^'' Jiıııiiih ıiM.svveırd nıo.sl ietlt-rs rcfincsting 
lıfs |iıe,setıei’ İn di.slııııt eoi'iıers of llıe eoıııılıy, like one (rom Mıdalmr. hy 
(•vıılıilıiing "lıoNV dilllı ull ll Is lor me lo go on lomiiıg mvlııg le enmınmı.s 
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pi't'.ssuıe of work and, therefore, it is not possible for me to make any com- 
nıilıııont which I may not be able to fulfill,”®" By minimizing public ap- 
pcıırances, while seeing to it that ali his statements received maximum 
jîi'c.s.s amplification, Jinnah continued to function, presenting a relatively 
vig{)rous façade to the world, or else enveloping himself in a cloak of such 
(olııl isolation that it enhanced his charismatic image by adding auras of 
ıny.stüry and perpetual “pressure of work” to his persona. He had mastered 
"nıodem” management techniques of delegating responsibility to trusted 
lic'iıtc'.nants more brilliantly than any of his Indian contemporaries. 

By Febıııary 1944 Jinnah was back in Bombay. He nrged the Müslim 
Students’ Federation to erect “pillars” of “hard work, industry and perse- 
veraııce” upon which the ‘ edifice of Pakistan” could be built, He alluded 
‘ lo suggestions made by sorne Hindu leaders that he should be made the 
First Premier of India,” calling them mei'e “canıouflage . . . made in order 
to mislead and confuse the Musliras.”®^ Jinnah i'eturned to New Delhi at 
the end of the month for the opening session of the assembly, where Waveirs 
maiden speech as viceroy stressed the “geographical unity” of India as Cen¬ 
tral to its postwar constitution. Quaid-i-Azam was outraged by that formu- 
lation and vievved it as nothing less than an attempted negation of Cripps’s 
implicit “promise” of Pakistan. He launched a fresh attack in the assembly 
upon the government’s budget to remind Wavell of the League’s powers to 
prevent the government from mustering a Central Legislative Assembly ma- 
jority. Spcaking to the Aligarh Union that mouth, Jinnah called the vice¬ 
roy’s address “provocative and thoughtless of the Müslim position,” adding: 

Lord Wavell like his predecessor has started fîshing in the Congress 
waters. Lord Linlithgow hopelessly failed, but the soldier-Viceroy 
thinks that he would succeed vvhere his predecessor had failed in 
landing a big fish or a number of small ones sufficient for his pur- 
posc. . . . This has created deep resentment throughout Müslim 
lrıdia.32 


VV'iivtdl .sought advice from the governors as how best to proceed, and 
Sir Il('nry 'IVyuam of Central Provinces wrote to warn the viceroy against 
unliigoııi/Jiig Jinnah. “I know that many hard things are said about Jinnah,” 
’lVyuanı noted. “But I ofteıı wonder where we should have bcen had not 


jiııııalı forc'sccn how fatal it wouId be to Mosleın intcrests to sııpport Con- 
grcs.s. Ac'Iiııg govornor Fıancis Mudit; of Biliar i(!]i()rled Khalicjuzzamıın’s 
(ipiııioıı İlmi “u'lmi Jiııımlı |wa.s] playing for” vva.s ııollıiııg les.s (han “lo g('t 
l'iilvi.stiuı \villiniil glving a (juid p/vı «/Ufj lo (lıc IİİikIii.s, . . , Cov«*nııncııt 
•-lıoıılıl ıııalvo İlil ııııi'i|iıivo<'iil uııııoiıııccıiH'iıl ol IİH'lr Mtıcotıdition.ıl nccop 
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tance of Pakistan, Jinnah arguing that a plebiscite would be a waste of time 
and lead only to riots in the Punjab and Bengal.”®^ 

Wavell was puzzled by Jinnah and had no appreciation of his comp]ex 
character or the force of his will or the deep wellsprings of history it drew 
upon for sustenance. He saw only the surface cosmopolitan appearance; he 
recalled only Linlithgow’s piqued and petty criticism of Jinnah’s vanity, “I 
gather that Jinnah regards me as an enemy of the Müslim League and is 
determined to be as much of a nuisance as he can,” the viceroy confessed 
to his journal diary in late March, “He does not really represent solid steady 
Moslenı opinion (in fact J. himself is hardly a Müslim) but he can sway 
opinion, and no one seems to have the character to oppose him.”^® The 
viceroy was certainly not ready to “concede Pakistan” to such a man,®” es- 
pecially while the fîghting stili raged along India’s Eastern front and Ben- 
gal remained racked v'ith famine. 

One of the things Wavell wanted to do was to talk to Gandhi, but by 
this time Gandhi’s health had seriously deteriorated. After his wife died 
that February, the Mahatma appeared to have lost any will to survive the 
last of his long detentions. Every doctor who examined him, British as vvell 
as Indian, urged an early release. Wavell recommended unconditional re- 
Icase to Amery in May, vvarning that “serious difficulties would result if 
Gandhi died in detention” and agreeing with the medical “opinions” that 
"Gandhi was unlikely to be an active factor in politics again.”®^ This assur- 
ımce helped wm Churehill’s approval on May 5, 1944. As soon as Gandhi 
was transported from the Aga Khan’s Poona palace, where he had lan- 
guished imprisoned to the nearby house of his “old friend” Lady Thacker- 
soy, he perked up and received many visitors. The Mahatmas swift recov- 
cry rcminded Amery o£ what Lord Byron had written in one of his letters: 
" 'My mother-in-law has been dangerously ill; she is now dangerously well.’ 
I [ Amery] can only hope that that is not going to be tme of our old friend 
(hındlıi.”®® Churchili, of course, was outraged at the news of Gandhi’s signs 
uf ı•(’.snrrected life and feared his “naked fakir” had outfoxed him. 


Wilhin two weeks of his release Gandhi spoke of seeking talks with Jin- 
1 I 1 IİI, who had, hovvever, göne to Kashmir to rest and breathe the cool, re¬ 
li r-.slıing uir of Srinagar after a frustrating struggle with Khizar in Lahore. 
Ilııımlı journeycd to I.ahore in late April, hoping to pressure Khizar into 
ıilmııdmıing lıis Unioni.st lahol; but with British support the young premier 
‘ılııoıl lirin, rclusing lo kııncklo uıuh^r to ihc Çııaid-i-Azam. Shaukat Playat 


Mum (Sikmıdcr's son) was, in CiU'l, llıo only mcmhcr of Khi/.ar’s provincial 


I ıihInrI İn gıı ulııııg willı jinıuılı's dcmınMİ 


İlil it pi'OclaİiM ilsclf a Muslini 


I ı('ii)',ııc', iiıllıcr Ihını Ihıloııi.sl adıııinislralioıı, 


Kili/,İli' llıcıı iMiniagcd lo gt'i 
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(iovornor Glancy to dismiss Shaukat for some “injustice which had come to 
light”''”' most conveniently, thus helping strengthen the Unionist Party, The 
Mu.slim League’s Committee of Action voted to expel Khizar before the 
cnd of May. For the remainder of the war, the Punjab could no longer, 
IİH'j’cfore, be counted among the League’s provincial administrative assets. 
’I'lıo Jinnah-Sikander pact was finally dead. Glancy and Wavell felt quite 
"vvorricd about the possible activities of the Müslim League National 
(inards” in the Punjab, and the viceroy vvrote “we shall have to take a 
very finn line with Jinnah to prevent communal trouble.”^^ In June, Khizar 
\viinied that Jinnah was “importing into the Punjab a number of Maulvis 
Irom the United Provinces to agitate against the Unionist Government on 
rtOigious lines.”^^ Khizar asked the viceroy to keep “these pcoplc out, and 
lıc \voiild, I think, like to keep Jinnah and other prominent Müslim leaders 
out ol the Punjab too.” Wavell liked Khizar very much but recognized he 
vvııs “not a strong character,” and found it “odd that these big Punjab land- 
lords .should be so dominated by a down-country lavvyer like Jinnah.”^^ 
'I’lıat ludicrous appraisal of Jinnah glaringiy revealed the viceroy’s inability 
lo mıdi'i'stand his nature or true power. 

l NjiUîd Provinces governor Sir Maurice Hallett, who considered Gandhi 
"«’iınnitıg as a cartload of nionkeys,” cautioned Wavell against granting the 
Mııliiihna an intervie\v.^^ The viceroy was in no rush to see either Gandhi 

r 

Ol' Jinnah, .snspecting Sir Akbar Hydari, the secretary to his civil supplies 
(li'partment, was correct in his opinion that “no progress 'vvas possible tili 
boliı . . , wcro underground.”^^ But a new round of Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
wııs l)(’iııg arranged even as these harsh ■words were vvinging toward Lon- 
ıloıı on invisihle pulses of electric power. C. R. published a political “for- 
ııııılıı,” vvlıiclı he insisted Gandhi vvas prepared to “accept,” if only Jinnah 
agi'i'cıi to il. Tliat formula proposed a “plebiscite” for the Muslim-majority 
“ı otıliguoııs disti'ic'ts in llıo north-vvest and east of India” to “decide the is- 
.snc of sepurulion Irom Ilindustnn. If the majority decidc in favour of form- 
ing a sovei'eign State separate from Hindustan, such decision shall be given 
rllcei to. vvillunU |)rejudicc to the right of districts on the border to chooso 
lo ı’oiıı (n’llıer State.”'*'’ Il sounded enough like “Pakistan” to arouse consider- 
alıle ,s|)(Hiııla[i()iı a.s lollıe Maliatına’s new position. 

jinınılı vvas in no rıısh lo believc C. R.’s assurances ot Gandhi’s “accep- 
laııce," lıovvcîver, and avvailed direet vvord from hi.s old advcrsary, vvho 
linally vvi'oU' (llıe original vvas in (âıjarali) on jııly 17, 1944: 


Ih'olİKU' jİTiııalı, 

riıi'ie vvas ıı duy vv'Ik'm I coııld iııdnce yon lo speak lıı the ınollıci'- 
lony,Mi'. Tndiiy 1 lidsr coni'ıigi' lo vvi'lle lo yon in llıe .Siiıııo laııgııa)'e. 
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I had invited you to mect me vvhile I vvas in jail, I have not vvritten 
to you since my lelease. But today my heart says that I should vvrite 
to you. We will meet vvhenever you choose. Don t regard me as the 
enemy of İslam or of the Muslims of this country. I am the friend 
and servant of not only yourself but of the vvhole vvorid. Do not dis- 
appoint me.^® 

Jinnah replied from Srinagar on the eve of his departure from Kashmir, 
informing “Mr, Gandhi” that he vvould be “glad to receive you at my house in 
Bombay on my return, vvhich will probably be about the middle of August.”^^ 
The War Cabinet vvas brought into the picture on “Gandhi’s recent moves” 
vvith a memo circulated by Amery to his busy colleagues. Churchilî vvas 
beside himself vvith fury at Gandhi’s vigor and the prospect of yet another 
viceroy “negotiating” vvith the littie old man. Veer Savarkar, leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the guru to Gandhi’s future assassin, vvas equally 
upset at the Mahatma’s latest move, vvarning Amery by wire; “Hindu- 
sabhites can never tolerate breaking up of union of India their fatherland 
and holyland."^® 

The Müslim League council met in Lahore on July 30, 1944; Jinnah pre- 
sided and reported on the current state of political developments concern- 
ing C. R.’s “formula,” and the proposed summit. He vvas prepared to con- 
cede nothing, to accept nothing on faith in his forthcoming meetings vvith 
his old adversary. The League’s council gave him unanimous support, and 
Quaid-i-Azam conciuded that brief meeting vvith the promise that “Insha’ 
Allah, Pakistan is coming.” 

The talks started on September 9; Gandhi and Jinnah posed vvith broad 
smiles on the veranda of Jinnah’s Malabar Hill house before they vvent in¬ 
side for three and a quarter hours of private and secret discussion. Cau- 
tious lavvyer that he vvas, Jinnah kept a record of their tete-â-tete. Gandhi 
reported his versioıı of the first day’s talk to C. R., calling the meeting “a 
l(!St of my patience” and noting, “I am amazed at my ovvn patience. Hovv- 
cver, it vvas a friendly talk.” He then informed C. R. of Jinnah’s “contempt 
for your Formula and his contempt for you,” vvhich Gandhi called “stagger- 
ing. . . . He says you have accepted his demand and so should I. I said, T 
tmdorse Rajaji’s Formula and you can cali it Pakistan if you like.’ He talked 
of the Lahore Resolution. . . Gandhi also reported that Jinnah told him 
llıal if he eoneeded Pakistan he stood ready to “go to jail” or even “face 
bnllct.s. ... İle vvants Paki.stan ııovv, not after independence. ‘We vvili 
luıve in(le])eıi(lenee lor Pakistan and Hindustan.’ he .said, ‘We should come 
lo an agreeıııeııl nnd (lıen go lo llıe (hıvermııenl and a.sk (hem to accept it, 
ibrce llıeiM lo iK'ccpl onr solnlion. , , . Tlıc Mııslinıs vvaııl Pakistan, ’l'lıc 
l ıcagııe rejiri'senls llıi' Mııslinıs inal il vvants .separaKoıı,' 
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rlıcir socond meeting proved no more fruitful than the first, though 
(iıııullıi roportcd to C. R. that Jinnah “drew a veıy alluring picture of the 
(ioveı nnKTit of Pakistan, It would be a perfect democracy,”®’- Gandhi then 
iınıncdiately reminded Jinnah of how often he had said “democracy did 
ıi{)( süit fndian conditions,” but Jinnah insisted “that was with regard to 
iın|)()S(’d democracy.” The press corps waited for Jinnah and Gandhi as they 
rıııcrgcd from that morning session, asking “Anything for us?” Gandhi re* 
plird: "I lıave nothing. . . . Yesterday you read something in our faces. . . . 
I u’onld İlke you not to read anything in our faces except hope and nothing 
luıf lıo|x*.” ’j'’hen he turned to ask Jinnah, “Am I right? Have you seen the 
|)iij)('rs tlıis morning?” Jinnah’s response was “Why bother.”®^ 

jinıuıh scnsed by this time the futility of the talks. He understood the 
Vlulmtma’s gamc too well, writing curtly on September 13: 

Doıır Mr. Gandhi, When you arrived here on the morning of Septem- 
bor 12 to rcsume our talks you were good enough to inform me that 
you hiul not had time to attend to my letter of September 11. . . . 

Wc rnc;t again today without having received your reply, and I am 
stil! \vailing for it. Please, therefore, let me have your reply as soon 
ıı.s possiblc with regard to the various points mentioned in my let- 
(«T. . , . Yours sincerely, M. A. Jinnah.®^ 

(ûındlıi iUJ.swcred on September 14. In that letter it was the first time he 
lııul vvriUc'iı the word Pakistan out of quotation marks, or in any sense 
ullıiT tlum 0110 of .shock or derision, and it may have encouraged Jinnah to 
llıiıık lıo wa.s nıaking a positive impact on the Mahatma’s mind. At any 
rulo, jiuıuılı wrolo a longthy, rather cordial reply immediately that after- 
ııooıı, 


Ol ooıırsc, l can qııite understand that such a provisional interim 
govornnıont wil] represent ali parties. ... I can quite understand 
İlmi whon the moment arrives certain things may follow, but before 
wo ciin dcııl with this formula in a satisfactory manner I repeat again 
l(ml, a,s it is your formula, you .should give me a rough idea of the 
|>ro\isioııııl interim government that you contemplate and of your 
ooutM'plion.®'' 


Gandhi's lolter lo “Dear Quaid-o-A/am” the follovving day bcgaiı by 
slııliııg; “l''or llıc ııionu’al I have sinnıtc'd llıo Hajuji kkınımla and willı your 
(is.Hİ.slaiKc am ııpplyiugıny mind vory .scriou.sly lo llıe laıııou.s Lahore llo.so- 
lııliuıı ol llıo Mnsliııı (,<‘aguo.’ 'i'lıcn lıo wonl ou (o pk’k llıal Lalıurr! ri'.solu- 
(lıııı lipari, ıııguiııg "liıo Ur'.sululiou ll.solf ıııako.s ııu loloroıu'o lo llıo lwo na- 
liuıı.H llıoory,” \vlıli'lı wa,s, iıı aııy «’Vr'iıl ‘'vvlıolly ınııanıl, I Ilııd uo jıarallol in 
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history for a body of converts and their descendants claiming to be a na- 
tion apart from the parent stock. If India was one nation before the advent 
of İslam, it must remain one in spite of the change of faith of a veıy large 
body of her children,”^^ So rauch then for the Mahatma’s readiness to “rec* 
ognize” Pakistan—it had lasted just one day, Gandhi’s true feelings about 
that “absürd” idea now came pomûng forth, and their acidic impact on Jin¬ 
nah’s momentary hope of reaching a settlement may well be imagined. 

“It is my duty to explain the Lahore resolution to you today and per- 
suade you to accept it,” Jinnah replied two days later. “I have successfully 
converted non-Muslim Indians in no small number and also a large body of 
foreigners, and if I can convert you, exercising as you do tremendous influ- 
cnce över Hindu India, it will be no small assistance to me.” Jinnah noted, 
however, that much of Gandhi’s letter was “a disquisition” rather than gen- 
uine “seeking clarification” and recommended to Gandhi a number of 
lıooks, inciuding one written by the Untouchable leader Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
“We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are two majör nations by 
any definition or test of a nation,” Jinnah said, reiterating the arguments he 
had made in 1940 in his Lahore presidential address to the League. He 
llıen conciuded, “By ali canons of international law we are a nation. . . . 
As regards your final paragraph ... it is quite clear that you represent no- 
body else but Hindus. ... I am convinced that the true welfare not only 
ol Muslims but of the rest of India lies in the division of India as proposed 
in the Lahore resolution. It is for you to consider whether it is not your 
policy and programme in which you have persisted that has been the prin- 
cipal factor of the ruin of the whole of India’ and of misery and degrada- 
I ion of the peoplc to vvhich you refer and vvhich I deplore no less than any- 
onc else.”®® 


3’hey met again the next day, but the much-touted talks had brought 
ihcm no closer. Nothing v^^as resolved, and no formula bridged the ever- 
\vi(I(‘ning gulf between them. “The more I think about the two-nation the- 
ni')’ the more alarming it appears to be,” wrote the Mahatma to his “Dear 
(.>uaid-e-Azam.” Gandhi feared that “Önce the principle is admitted there 
\v<)ul(l be no limit to claims for cutting up India into numerous divisions, 
«’liich would spel] fndia’s ruin.”®^ Rahmat Ali, who had first publicized Pa- 
kisluıı, was by tlion advocating no Icss than ten separate “nations” within 
Mil’ ('oııtiııcnt of “All-Diuia” as lıe called India and its oceanic “dependen- 
i'li'.s.” |{alıınııl Mi’s lalest ııamjdılot, “The Millat and Her Ten Nations” was 
pıılılislıcd fVmıı İıLs All-/?hı/« Milli (“Rcligion.s Nution.s”) Movement head- 
• luai'lci's al İM Munlagııc lloııtl in (kımlıridgi' ou juno 10, 1944, and reis- 
■ıiıi’d Maıi'lı 12, 19 IM,®" Hainimi AIi's li’ViTİslı brain lom'oivcd uf such “na- 
llums*' a.s Sldılliflstan. /'V/ıUf/lv/oıı. Ilıil<lt‘ristım, Mtılnisinıı, and Mo/ı/i.v/f/n, 
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Nvlıich would respectively represent the Muslims of Central India, Bihar 
and Orissa, Hindustan, Rajistan, and Southern India. 

Jinnah had nothing to do with Rahmat Ali or his proliferating plans for 
"Pakasia,” yet many leaders of Congress besides Gandhi feared that mere 
acccptance of the two-nation theory might give credence to such ten-nation 
nıadncss. Id fell on September 23 in 1944 and the "sıınımit” was ali but 
ov(T. “In deference to your wishes,” Jinnah wrote Gandhi that holiday, “I 
ınade every efifort all these days, and in the course of our prolonged talks 
mıd correspondence, to convert you, but ımfortunately it seems I have 
f'aihid.”®® Gandhi agreed. Stili he asked Jinnah to “give me in writing” what 
preciscly “you would want me to put my signature to.” 

“It is not a case of your being asked to put your signature as represent- 
iııg anybody tili you clothe yourself with representative capacity and are 
V('St('d with authority,” Jinnah wrote back the same day, “We stand by, as 
I have already said, the basis and fundamental principles embodied in the 
I-ahorc resolution of March 1940. I appeal to you önce more to revise your 
policy and programme, as the future of this subcontinent and the wclfare 
of llıc pcoples of India demand that you should face realities.”®° 

CJandbi ansvvered this with his longest stride toward Jinnah and the 
l-('ague, and it seemed to indicate a change of heart on the Mahatma’s 
but next day Jinnah rejected it with almost disdainful hauteur, ar- 
gııing: “You have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of 
tlıc Lahorc resolution. . . . You do not accept that the Muslims of India 
arc a nation, . . . You do not accept that the Muslims have an inherent 
riglıl of sclf-determination. . . , You do not accept that Pakistan is com- 
pos(‘d of two zoncs, north-wcst and north-east, comprising six provinces. . . . 
As a rosnlt ol our correspondence and discussions, I fînd that the question 
ol llıc divi.sion of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your lips, and 
il docs not coıne from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you 
pul forward a ncw suggestion . . . saying: ‘Let it be a paıtition as betwcen 
l\vo l)rolh(’r.s, if a divisiou there must be.’”®^ This latter point, however, 
U'a.s oiK’ lliat Jinnalı himself had recently used in seeking to clarify what ho 
ıiK’iıııt by Pakistan. His angry rejeetion when Gandhi seemed ready to en- 
dorse Pakistan appcars to indicate that Jinnah rcally wanted no part in nc- 
g,o(ialiııg a forınal .scittUîment with the (^ongrcs,s and was caught off guard 
by (aıiKİlıi’s .swift last moment reversal of posilion. A Congrc.ss-Leagııe ])ael 
al llıal poini vvoııld, afUT all, hav(^ takon the uind out of tini hoagıufs 
lıiglıly Miece.ssrııl organi.sing nıoıneııüım, wlıielı rcliod for the mo.st parl on 
ils pnsNİoııalc |) 0 pnljır appeal,s lo Mn.sliın gnevıınees againsl ihe lliıuln 
(.‘oni’.ri's.s ııııd ils nıj, 

Jiıınnlı did nol. lıo\veveı, \vlsli lo slaıo Iİm' dooi’ ub.solıılely on ”nnt'epr('' 
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sentative” Gandhi’s naked toes. He argued, therefore, at the end of his an¬ 
gry letter of September 25; “But now you have . . . made a new proposal 
of your own on your own basis . , . and it is difficult to deal with it any 
further, unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. . . . 
Why not then accept the fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and pro- 
ceed to settie details?”®® Gandhi replied by asking Jinnah “to think fifty 
times before throwing away an offer which has been made entirely in the 
spirit of service in the cause of communal harmony.”®® 

Jinnah responded by rejeeting all Gandhi’s overtures, inciuding his ap- 
peals to address the League council or öpen session, coldiy explaining that 
“only a member or delegate is entitled to participate in the deliberations of 
the meeting of the Council or in the öpen session respectively. Besides, it is 
a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to make. However, I 
tlıank you for your advice. ... I regret I have failed to convince you and 
convert you, as I was hopeful of doing so.”®^ 

“I confess I am unable to understand your persistent refusal to appreci- 
ııte the fact that the Formula presented to you by me in my letter of the 
24th as well as the Formula presented to you by Rajaji give you virtually 
what is embodied in the Lahore Resolution,” Gandhi persisted in his final 
letter to Jinnah on September 26. “You keep on saying that I should accept 
certain theses, while I have been contending that the best way for us, 'who 
elifler in our approach to the problem, is to give body to the demand as it 
•slands in the Resolution and work it out to our mutual satisfaction.”®® 

“The Gandhi-Jinnah talks are dragging on and the latest rumour is that 
llıey have broken down,” Wavell reported to Amery. “Gandhi is going to 
Waıdha for his birthday to receive the fund colleeted in memoıy of his 
vvifc, and some people think that a statement about his discussion with 
Jinnah will be issued from Wardha,”®® Jinnah informed the press that day: 
"I regret to say that I have failed in my task of converting Mr. Gan- 
(llıi. . . . Nevertheless, we hope that the public will not feel embittered, 
mıd wc trust that this is not the final end of our effort.”®'^ Gandhi addressed 
11 lurger press corps at Birla House, insisting 


The breakdown is only so-called, It is an adjournment sine die. Each 
of us must now talk to the public and put our viewpoints before 
Ihern. . . . My oxperiencc of the previous three weeks confirms me 
in llıc vi(!W (bat tİK' )')r(\scnce of a third power hinders the solution. 

A mind cnslavcd camıot ııct as if it was frec. . . . The chief thing is 
lor llıc mıd llıc public to avoid paı tisan.sbij) and bittcrnes.s.®® 

■A,skc<l nbnııl lıi.s ovvn liılııri' pluıı.s, Gıındbi |ironıis('d lo “art a.s my inıaa' 
volce Iclls tııc," ’l'lıc nesi ılay. Gııtnilıi (old llıc /Vmr.v ClırtinIrh- in bonıhıiy 
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ilmi İKî bt'lieved “Mr. Jinnah is sincere, but I think he is suffering from hal- 
Iııcitmlioıı when he imagines that an unnatural division of India could 
hritıg i’illıer happiness or j^rosperity to the people concerned.”®^ 

VVavell confessed to his journal, “I must say I expected something bet¬ 
ti‘r. . . . The two great mountains have met and not even a ridiculous 
ınoıısc lıas emerged. This surely mustblast Gandhi’s reputation as a leader. 
jinnah had an easy task, he merely had to keep on telling Gandhi he was 
lalkiiıg nonsense, which was true, and he did so rather rudely, without 
having to diselose any of the weaknesses of his own position, or define his 
l'akistan in any way. I suppose it may inerease his prestige with his follow- 
(Ts. hnt it cannot add to his reputation with reasonable men,”^*^ 


Simla 

( 1944 - 45 ) 


As late as October 1944, Wavell found it “difficult to believe that Jinnah 
who, whatever his faults, is a highly intelligent man, is sincere about the 
'two nations’ theory.”^ Pakistan seemed so nebulous, unwieldy, and imprac- 
tical a proposal that the viceroy had almost as much trouble as did Gandhi 
in taking Jinnah’s advocacy of it seriously. “To take only one example,” 
Wavell noted in his letters to Amery, “the north-eastern Müslim State 
would amount to very littie without Calcutta, but Calcutta is in the main a 
Hindu city.”^ Jinnah, it seemed, “was arguing for something which he has 
not worked out.” As for Amery, refleeting Churchill’s feelings, he feared 
ııny “new attenıpt to wade into the old bog.”^ 

Sir Francis Mudie, Home member of the viceroy’s executive council, 
nıet with Jinnah in New Delhi on November 24, 1944, with the viceroy’s 
"jicrmission,” and found him “friendly and talkative. Jinnah said the Mus- 
liıns would never accept the Cripps procedure for settling the new consti- 
luüon. . . . He showed no special hostility to a Representative Conference 
Hponsored by Government, and said that he was, as in 1940, prepared to 
lake part in a Coalition Government at the Centre. ... He did not go into 
di'lails about the relative strengths of Hindus and Mııslims, but made it 
(•İcar that to liim the Maha.sabha and the Congress were the same. He was 
i|iıit(! jîn^pared to co-cjpcrate even if the Congress refused to do so.”^ Wavell 
i'lglılly sııspccicd that “jinnalı may have got more out of Mudie than he 
gnvc awuy lıinıscH’." 

jiıınıılı nıi'l willı Wav(’ll on DcccınİKir 6, and the vicoroy fonnd him 
■'ıpıth' lorllıcoıning and lıicııdly. , , . Ilcsaic! ihal lıulia had never bcen a 
ııııili'il nnlion ıtııd never coııld he. Indian linily wa.s only ıı Ih'iti.sh criMilion, 
ıiiid linily ol İndin ııııdcı oııc Nnlivc (>ovcrnnıcnl \vonld lıııvc nıı lıLslorical 
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parallel. It was impossible from a practical point of view, it had been tried 
for the last 30 years and had completely failed,”® The viceroy argued “from 
a practical point of view” that the “unity of Iııdia” brought about by British 
rule ought to be maintained, at least for security and economic purposes, 

By mid-December 1944, Bengal’s next governor, Richard G, Casey, had 
talked with enough leaders in Calcutta, to conciude that Pakistan was more 
a matter of political wishfııl thinking” than a potential reality. Casey 
hoped that “Mr. Jinnah wil3 compromise before Pakistan turns into a tiger 
that he is riding. He believed it would be easy to “wean” many Bengali 
Muslims ‘away from the Pakistan idea," but was sensiüve to “the risk of 
any of us being . , . accused of being partisanbence wrote Wavell, seek- 
ing vicercgal approval. ‘T believe that if the Muslims could be got to realise 
that the inciusion of Greater Calcutta in 'Pakistan’ is a complete impossibiT 
ity—then the idea of ‘Eastern Pakistan’ would receive a great blo-vv.’”^ Na- 
zimuddins concept of “Eastern Pakistan” was, in any event, much closer to 
“the picture of a wholly autonomous sovereign State” such as would, in- 
deedj emerge in Bangladesh after 1971. For Nazimuddin and Suhrawardy, 
as well as most other Bengali Muslims inciuding Fazlul Haq, the Bengali 
State of Eastern Pakistan, as Casey noted, would be one “in which Mus- 
lims and Hindus would live in amity and share the responsibility for the 
Business of Government (and ali else) in approximate proportion to their 
numbers.” 

Pakistan, or rather the communal suspicion represented by it, is the 
ınain obstacle to constı-uctive thinking,” Wavell replied. 

I do not believe that Pakistan win work. It creates new minority 
problems quite as bad as those we have now, and the Pakistan State 
or States would be economically unsound. On the other hand, like ali 
eınotional ideas that have not been properly thought out, it thrives 
on opposition. Some of the abler Muslims may regard it is a bargain- 
ing counter, but for the mass of the Müslim League it is a real possi- 
])ility and has a very strong sentimental appeal. We cannot openly 
donounce Pakistan until we have something atUactive to ofFer in its 
])lace.® 


Jinnalı reınained in Ncw Delhi tbrongh ınid'Deccmbcr, then retumed 
lo Honıbay, vdıert; lıc eeleljrated hi.s si.xty-eig1ıth l)irthday \vitluniL pomp of 
ııııy şort and IcIl for Karaehi iniınecliatcly aiterwai(l, ’riıe Muslini ehanıhcr 
İli coııuiKTcc in Ilıe eily ol his hirtlı ^\'(■l('()Iıı(•d iıinı \villi u l>an(|ti(‘l on Dc- 
('('iııbcr 27, lU I I. 'l'lıiTc lıo ıifg«-<l Ilır "Muslini conuııri'i'lal coıuuıuııity to bo 
u|i and duiııg. i'rniiııdiiıg Ilımı timi “Ilır ('coııonıii' |iosiliıın \vas one ol lln* 
‘.İMitıgrsI |itll,ıis ol II uıillıııı. . , Vım Imvi' j'mI İn tlıc l'aMsliin uums ıın 
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enormous field and enormous scope if you only look around: if only you 
will see them properly and seize them.”® He had göne to Sind to pateh up 
provincial disputes between League premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidaya- 
tullah and Mr. G. M. Syed, disputes wlıich had almost deposed the League’s 
ministry. It was more a question of a personal power struggle than ideo- 
logical disputes, but Jinnah’s presence was required to settie arguments 
över ministry appointments and candidates for by-eleetions. The roımd of 
contentious meetings in Sind left him exhausted. Back in Bombay early in 
January, Quaid-i-Azam issued a statement on Sind, conciuding that “it is 
for the people of Sind now to build up our organisation in harmony, co- 
operation and unity.”^° Jinnah visited Ahmedabad in mid-January and ad- 
dressed the Gujarat Müslim Educational Conference that was attended by 
thousands of young Muslims from ali över the Northwest. “I was consid- 
cred a plague and shunned,” he told them. “But I thrust myself and forced 
ıny way through and went from place to place uninvited and unwanted. 
But now the situation was different.”^^ As president of the revitalized Müs¬ 
lim League he had “numerous duties to perform and hardly any time to ac- 
cept invitations, We have reached a stage . . . when we must direct and 
galvanise our forces for the puıpose of some construetive seheme ... for 
tlıc educational social and economic uplift of om' people.” A ııew school 
\vas born that day: Jinnah noted that “Education is a matter of life and 
<loath to our nation.” 

A month’s tour, even in India’s best vveather, left him limp, feverish, 
and too weak to attend the seheduled League council meeting that was to 
İlave been held in New Delhi late in February. He was obliged to cancel 
İlil commitments throughout February and March, inciuding a seheduled 
nıc'cting with Wavell, and retreated behind the walls of his Malabar Hili 
i'.s'late, seeing no one and accepting no calls. The viceroy was told “he has 
loııc’lı of pleurisy and may be laid up for some time.”^^ By the end of March 
İK' \va.s stili dictating short letters such as this; 

1 regret to inform you that it is not possible for me to undertake any 
puljlic engagement for some time as I am ordered strictly to have 
<' 0 uıplcte rest. . . . This breakdovvn \vas a serious \vaming to me 
ıınd ıny doctor’s advice is tliat in no circumstances am I to depart 
from vvliiit Iıc considers coınjdete re.st.^“ 


GiiikIIiİ al.so sııdncd a plıysica! ıi'lap.so in January 1945, and wit]ı both 
ol llıc.sc aging litaıus on lln'ir backs, tlıc vonııgcr l('aıt<Ts of Goııgrcss and 
İlil' l,('ii|.pır İKipcd (o la.shioıı a ıı<'\\' lornnıla of polilical srll Inııcııl, Blın- 
lıiMıai Dc'sui. llıc uılıoil C âmıy ns'. Iraıii'i in Ilır Gcııiral I .4,s,sem 

l>l\'. and laınpıul Ali Klıaıı -aıpposı-dlv a}',ımd ııpını ilmi "Innııııla" hır ıııı 
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‘‘Interim Government at Centre/’i" whereby the League and Congress 
would each choose and control 40 percent of the cabinet, and leave the 
remaining 20 percent for Sikhs and üntouchables to share, while the vice- 
roy and his commander-in-chief vvould remain British, Wavell and his sec- 
retary, Sir Evan Jenkins, were both assured by Desai that Jiıınah and Gan- 
dhi approved of this formula, but it remains unclear \vhether or not 
Liaquat ever actuahy discussed the matter with Jinnah. 

The Desai-Liaquat formula was, however, considered sufficiently im- 
portant and “ripe” to be argued threadbare by Britains War Cabinet, 
which ordered VVavell to refrain from committing himself to any new po- 
litical "bridge” till İts “strength and nature” were most “carefully tested.”^^ 
Wavell was invited home for direct consultations with the cabinet, and 
Jinnah was reported to have said he “knew nothing of Desai’s scheme.”^^ 
Before the end of January, in fact, Jinnah notified the Associated Press that 
“There is absolutely no foundation for connecting my name with talks 
which may have taken place between Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai.Desai persisted nonetheless in stating privately 
that “he could guarantee the participation of Jinnah” in his scheme, if the 
government accepted it, and cıuoted an old Gııjarati proverb “to the efifect 
that Jinnah might grumble about the food, but would eat it.”^^ 

While Wavel], Amery, and the cabinet fiddled, Bengal and India con- 
tinued to burn from famine, war, and bureaucratic incompetence that 
raged unabated across the land. Goverııor Casey noted most clearly the 
failure of the British administration in his Maıch 1, 1945, letter to the vice- 
roy, conciuding that 

In Bengal at least, after a century and a half of British mle, we can 
point to no achievement worth the name in any direction. . . . 
British administration [has been] . . . run on the minimum possible 
expenditure of public moneys—very low taxation and no expenditure 
of loan moneys for developmental purposes. The result has been a 
pinchbeck policy under which the resources and potentialities of 
Bengal have not been developed ... a suffocating system of red 
tape has . . . throttied initiative, and has created in the minds of 
the Services (from whom plans ought to have been forthcoming) a 
sense of frustration and .stultification.’® 


Despite the urgency and wisdom of Cascy’s eriticisin, rıollıing wa.s don<' 
about the problcms he noted; VVavell nevev .so miK'h as ansvvered iıis letler. 
Before the end of Marelı. Naziııımldîıı's luini.stry losl a vole of eonfidenee 
in (:aleıtlln, and (.ıısey look direi’l eoıılrol över llıe pros’ine»'. under Seelloıı 
1)5 uf lln'(âjvcniMU'iıl ul ludiu Ad ol 11)55. 
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In mid-March the Müslim League’s ministry in the North-West FronÜer 
Province under Aurangzeb Khan also lost a vote of eonfidenee, and gover- 
nor Sir Geoi’ge Cunningham turned to Congress leader. Dr, Khan Sahih, to 
ask if he wanted to try forming a government with ministers drawn from 
his own party. A “sealed letter” was reportedly sent by Gandhi from hi.s 
Wardha ashram to the frontier, apparently instrueting Khan Sahih to ue- 
cept the govemor’s invitation.^^ For the first time in över five years, after 
ali the Congress minishies had resigned in 1939, the Congress party tims 
returned to provincial responsibility—in Peshawar. Jinnah was livid, Inıt 
personal frailty made it impossible for him to journey to the frontier. Sev- 
eral months earlier, he had been requested urgently to come to help heal 
factional League strife there as he had in Sind. “It is up to yon ali to i’ealizi' 
that you have to put your house in ordeı,” Quaid-i-Azam had wrillen 
League president Taj Ali in December 1944. “The Centre is doing its besi 
to help and guide, but the root is in the Province itself, and it is liıore- 
lore up to you ali to work selflessly for the cause and establish solidarily 
amongst those who understand . . . and create complete unity and clisıL 
pline amongst our people.”^^ Fine advice, yet hardly enough to avert llu' 
daggers that brought the League ministry to its knees along (he fi'unlleı 
less than half a year later. “Congress Muslims, under the order f'roı 11 \\'anIha. 
Imve accepted office t}ırowing away ali their fundamental jıriııeiplc'H lo Ilın 
four winds,” Jinnah declaimed in his Pakistan Day message lo Ilıe 
that March 23. 

It is not possible to believe that any Musalman, who has gol ihe 
slightest self-respect and an iota of pride left in him, can lolenıte a 
Ministry in a Müslim majority province, which takes order hnm mal 
is subject to the control of Mr. Gandhi at Sevagram or the (.'oııyıess 
who are deadly opponent [sic] to ali Müslim aspirations and llu'lr 
national demand.^^ 


Jiımah’s same Pakistan Day message containcd many itııages ol' İline ,sn 
and vvarnings against conspiralorial “pONvers,” hidden “inirigues," ıınıl im 
pendiug doom-all of which eonld overcoınc oııly ihrough Müslim ımily 

\Arilli ruMlı nı ( 


I ,s<'e |)oweıs working uronnd us and oıır enemies are aelive, l)nt !•'( 
ns go lorvvard ımdıınnled, iearless, willınııl lalleriiıg. , , . I lıavc ıııy 
(inger on llıe pnkse of Mııslim lııdia. and I (eel ('onlldcnt ihal {(’iı 
ci'oreN nl Mn.salııiiiırs \vill .sland ns cmu- man al aıi)' erilii'ul ıımtıu'iıl. 


and \vill tini lıesllııle (o make every saerille»'. il 

r 

Ignıın-d nı hy passed hy ilinse in pnvvi'i, . . . 
g.ıasp . Iıi'.lm Alildi. \ve simli \vln.‘'' 


\\'e lire İn |ıe llnvaıled, 
l’aklslatı is U'lllıın nuı 
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Wave]I flew out of Delhi on March 20 and arrived in London three days 
lalor. Amery had suggested “a small dinncr party at 10 Downing Street” to 
Ohnrchili to “welcome” his viceroy home, but the prime minister coldiy re- 
pliod; “My meeting with him had better be purely ofiRcial.”^^ Addressing 
IİK^ War Cabinet’s India committee chaired by Attiee, Wavell requested 
mılhority to choose his executive council from among Indias political lead- 
(‘rslnp, arguing that “theı-e was a steady political deterioration and a worsen- 
ing in the administrative and the general position.”^® He reported that Gan- 
(llıi at seventy-five was “a fairly sick man, who according to some reports 
(■(uıld only think consecutively for a few minutes.” Wavell judged “Jimiah’s 
c'ontrol of the Müslim League more uncertain than it had been,” reporting 
011 the change of government in the North-VVest Frontier and the League 
Ironbles in Sind, Assam, and the Punjab. He also informed the cabinet that 
jitıımlı “\vas not very fit, though his brain was as active as ever.” And since 
|ııwaharlal was stili in jail, he “could not say how Nehru’s mind was work- 
iııg, but thought he was stili bitter and ... in the Congress he probably 
(’oınınanded the political Left Wing, but not the industrialists from which 
Gongress drew its financial support.’’^'^ 

The war in Europe ended and ChurchiU’s government resigned before 
tlıo cabinet could reach any conciusion about Wavell and India. “VVhat a 
('i'c\v ihoy are for a perilous voyagel” the tired, frustrated viceroy con- 
Icsscd lo lıi.s journal.^^ Wavell was, however, granted permission to con- 
vcıu' a conldrence of “Indian leaders” to help him form a new executive 
(’oııııcil tliat “woııld represent the main communities and would inciude 
<’<]ii!il pi'ojıortions of Caste Hindus and Moslems.”^® He returned to New 
Delhi on Jıınc 7, 1945, and informed his current council of the impending 
rlıanges. Ahnost ali of the Indian members of the council called upon the 
viceroy lo make aıı iınmediate declaration of “complete dominion status” 
lor India. 

‘"I'his is not an attcmpt to obtain or impose a constitutioual settlc- 
ıncııl.” (be viceroy announced in his New Delhi broadcast on June 14, 
"His Majesty’s Government had hoped that the leaders of the Indian par- 
lic's w(itıkl agreo amongst themselve.s on a settlement of the communal is- 
sne, wlhelı i.s tlıc' tnain stnmhling-block; but this liope lıas not been ful- 


lilled.’'^” M('nıl)(T.s of llıe (’ongress Working Committee vvere ali rcleased 
linin iııearei’nıliou. İn a press staU'iiH'nt on iho fortlıeoıning conh'rence, 


Guınlhi eallcd tlı<' (erin "Gasle llindus" oflensive, iııacenralc, and ojijrosod 


lo Ilır 
lloııs." 


"Modern lendcııey in I liııdıiisııı . . . to abolislı ali easle 
|lııııııiı',s lııilial reııclioıı \vii.s rclli'eh'd in /)oırırs eoıntııcnl 


disliııe- 
llıal tlıc 


"I eoııld ııol | mı I lel|iııle İn |ıın| l'IsecııHve Goııııcil in wlıiclı ıınn- 

l.cııgnr' Mo'.li'iııs vveıc lıa'lndi'd,"'"' 
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Wavell reserved a süite for Jinnah at Simla’s Cecil Hotel, inviting him 
to the viceregal lodge for a private meeting on the evening of June 24 be¬ 
fore the seheduled official opening session of the Simla conference the next 
morning. Jinnah accepted the invitation but suggested a two-week s post- 
ponement of the conference to give him time to consult his Working Com¬ 
mittee on the “clarifications” he hoped to receive from the viceroy concern- 
ing conference proposals during their private meeting. Wavell refused to 
be drawn into any such negotiations, insisting that the conference had to 
start without delay. 

“Gandhi and Jinnah are behaving like very temperamental prima don- 
nas,” Wavell informed his journal in mid-June, “and the latter is publishing 
his telegrams in the Press before I even receive them; Gandhi at least had 
the courtesy to ask vvhether I agreed to publication,”®’- The viceroy was be- 
ginning to recognize that his simplistic hopes for a settlement were less 
realistle than he had assured Britain’s cabinet they were. On June 24, 
Wavell met with Congress president Azad before lunch and with Gandhi 
after lunch; it was his first conversation with the Mahatma, who \vas 
“rather vague and discursive but on the vvhole gave his blessing to the pro- 
posals.”®^ As Gandhi left the viceregal lodge, Jinnah arrived to spend an 
hour and a half alone with the viceroy, who found him “much more diıect 
than Gandhi, but whose manners are far worse.”®® 

Lord Wavell ofiîcially opened the Simla conference at 11:00 a,m. on 
June 25, 1945. Twenty-two political leaders of India assembled in the posh 
baliroom of the viceregal lodge. President Azad spoke for Congress, stress- 
iııg its “non-communal character.” Jinnah spoke next for the League and 
said “Azad’s points were largely irrelevant to the immediate proposals, 
calling upon the viceroy to address himself exclusively to those. “On the 
nature of the Congress party I said that there was nothing in the proposals 
lo brand it as a communal organisation,” Wavell reported to Amery. “Jin- 
ııalı iıiterjccted here that Congress represented only Hindus, a statement to 
Nvlıirb Khan Sahib took vehement objeetion. I remarked that CongrCvSs rep- 
rc.si'iılcd its members and both Congress and Jinnah accepted this. Jin- 
tıııh asked to spcak again before that first meeting adjourned, insisting the 
I .('agıu' \voulcl “not agree to any constitution except on the fundamental 
pi'iııciplc of Ihıkistan.” The League “might well daim,” he argued, immedi- 
ıılc coîiccs.sion of J’akistan as a prior condition to any cooperation, yet he 
Nva.s vvilling (o parlici|ia(c; iu tlıis şort of c^onfercnce thanks to his faith in 
Iho "Viceroys .siııcorily” and lıis hdid' llıal "tlıc HrilLslı Government and 
pcoplc ı•('lıllv vvislıcd lo givo u lıiir dcııl lo Hrilislı India.’ \Vav(‘ll Iclt ınvıclı 
ıdicvcd and ctnıdiKİt'd ilmi ııighl llıal his "(lonlen'Mce lıııs gol away lo a 
ıi'iiNonubly gnod .simi,” 
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On the morning of June 29 the conference reconvened, and the viceroy 
asked ali party leaders to send hini panels of names of candidates for his 
new council, Azad readily agreed, but Jinnah refused, arguing that he 
could not submit any list before Consulting his Worlcing Committee. And 
so the conference adjom-ned until July 14. 

Wave]l spent an lıour and a half arguing with Jinnah on the evening of 
July 8, “which left us where we beganhe reported, “He was obviously in 
a high State of nervous tension, and said to me more than önce; ‘I am at the 
end of my tether’; he also said ‘I ask you not to wreck the League,’ He is 
obviously in great difficulties; but they are largely of his own making by 
his arrogance and intransigence. He fears now to be made the scapegoat 
for the failure of the Conference; and yet will not give up anything of his 
daim to represent ali Muslims.”^^ At the end of their meeting, Jinnah stili 
refused to hand över a list of candidates that Wavell had rcqucsted for his 
council but “left himself a loophole” by ıequestmg a letter from the viceroy 
spelling out precisely what it was he wanted. That letter came the next 
day, and Jinnah placed it before his Working Committee on July 9, 1945. 

I fully appreciate your difficulties, but regret that I am unable to 
give you the guarantce you wish, i.e., that ali the Müslim members 
of the proposed new Council shall necessarily be members of the 
Muslini League. ... I have to attempt to form an Executive Coun¬ 
cil representative, competent, and generally acceptable, . . . It will 
help me greatly if you will let me have names. ... I asked for eight, 
but will certainly accept five if you do not wish to send more.®® 


“The Committee, after giving its very careful consideration to the mat- 
ter,” Jinnah replied the same day, “desires me to state that it regrets very 
much to note that Your Excellency is not able to give the assurance that ali 
the Muslini members of the proposed Executive Council will be selected 
from the Müslim League . . . the Committee considers this as one of the 
fundamental principles, and, in the circumstances, I regret I am not in a 
position to send the names ... it is not possiblc for us to dcpart from our 
fundamental principles.”®^ 


The viceroy remained equally resolved not to “give \vay on thi.s point” 
and ıvired Amery that night to propose his own list of new council mem¬ 
bers, four of whonı were to be Muslini League members (Liacjuat Ali, 
Khaliquazzaman, Nazimuddin, and Eas.sak Sait) and the filih, a Mu.slim 
landlord from the Punjab, Sir Muhamııuul Na\vaz Klıan. Tlı<> hve “Cıısl(^ 


TTindu.s” were to hav(' becn Nelını. ralcl, liajcMulnı ITasad. Dr. M, S, Aıuy. 
and Sir 15, N, han. Mıısicr Tam Siiıgh \viis lo rcprcscnl ılır Sikli,s. uııd Dr. 
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Dr. John Matthai of Madras University (later Nehıu’s private secretary) 
vvas to have been the council’s sole Indian Christian, thus bringing the to- 
tal to sixteen \vith the viceroy and his commander-in-chief, 

The British cabinet, being “rather pernickety,”®® insisted that Wavell sec 
Jinnah fîrst and teli him the names of the Müslim members he planned to 
propose, and to “try to persuade Jinnah” to put forward those names as his 
party’s list. Good soldier that he was, Wavell met with Jinnah on July 11, 
trying again to alter his position, “He refused even to discuss names unless 
he could be given the absolute right to select ali Muslims and some guar- 
antee that any decision which the Muslims opposed in Council could only 
be passed by a two-thirds majority—in fact a kind of communal veto. I said 
that these conditions were entirely unacceptable,” VVavell recorded, “and 
the intervievv ended.”®*^ The viceroy saw Gandhi an hoıır later and told him 
of the conference breakdovvn. Gandhi took the nevvs “calmly, but said that 
[I. M, G. would have to decide sooner or later to accept the Hindu or the 
Müslim point of view, since they were irreconcilable,”^® 

The utter failure of Wave]rs Simla conference served only to undtu- 
.score the intensity of communal distrust that remained India’s key political 
problem. Many British officials expected that this failure would vvcakcıı 
[innah’s power över the League, but his presidential position seemcd iıı 
.stead to grow stronger as the demand for Pakistan gained credencc nnıoıııj, 
Muslims aeross the land. At the closing session of the conference on luly İl. 
Jinnah stated that “Pakistan and United India were diamctrically oppoHcd 
lo cadı other . . . Musalmans of India were determined to have Paki.slun,” 
“So my efEorts to bring better understanding betvveen the partic'S Iıavn 
l'ailcd and have shoıvn how wide is the gulf,” noted the weary Wavc'l!. 
"VVhether I have done more good or haımı by trying, only time will .show, 
l!o thought “Jinnah made a tactical blunder in not bringing the matter lo 
an i.ssuo,” and his final assessment of the Quaid-i-Azam was, “narrovv and 


lirrogaiıt . . . actuatcd mainly by fear and distrust of the Congrc.ss . . , 
crınstilutionally incapablc; of fricndly cooperation with the other party 

Amery slnevvdly rcınindod Wavdl that thanks to Simla, the Congress 
Icıulors had. onco again, Ih’C'ii 'Bronglıt right np against the fact that il i.s 
IİK' Mu.slim Lcagıu' and ikjL voıı or 1 \vlio .staııd in tlıc wuy of ihcİr a.spim 
liını.s, . , . 'l’İK'y nıu.s'I novv cilhcr aıa|iıi{‘SC(' in Pakistan, or roaiiso ihat llıey 
Inıvo .somdıovv or otlıer lo v-in ovci' Mıı.sliıa snpporl against jinnalı, mal 
ılıtıl a ıiKT(’ l'acadc ol' lanıc (iongn'.ss Muslims docs ııol help lliom."''® Tlıc 
M'<‘i'olııi'V of stille .snggesled holding eleelioiıs Ilıtıl \viiiler taıd argııed llıal 
İl lıy no iik’iiiis lolhnv.S llıal |iııiııılı will .svveep Ilın lıoard İn Ilıe Mn.sliın 
l’ıoviııei'N. , , . < )ıı Ilır other hand, il İn- ıı-ııllv «locr., Ilıetı his i'hıim llıal Ilır 


Mosliın meııılıei'. rtl 


llll'lll 


ılıe I .i'ıigllı’ eıııılı 
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l)c resisted. Amery himself had, however, just fought and lost his last elec- 
lion campaign. Britains postwar Labour landslide brought Attiee and his 
purty to power with a resounding majority of 200 in the House of Com- 
ıııons. When the viceroy learned that his new master in Whitehall was to 
lt<' Lorci Pcthick-Lawrence (1871-1961), his initial reaction was to “fear he 
muy have fixed and old-fashioned ideas derived mainly from Congress con- 
tıu’ts. That very day in early August of 1945, however, a more awesome 
<'X|)lo,sion at Hiroshima inaugurated an age that was to accelerate the pace 
of history, bringing World War 11 to an end within the week and hustling 
llu' Hritish raj out of its deep ruts of stately bureaucratic stagnation. 


J 
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Ouetta and Peshaıvar 

( 1945 - 46 ) 


The aftermath of the Simla conference debacle vvas a governors mecting in 
Ne’w Delhi to help Wavell and Whitehall decide their next political move. 
VVinter elections, most agreed, were now required, but the Punjab’s Gover- 
ııor Glancy argued vigorously against any elections tül an economic plan- 
(ling conference could be called to expose the potential pitfalls of Pakistan. 
■'Unless the Müslim League could be stcered away from the crude version 
of Pakistan,” he insisted, “there would be civil war in the Punjab; and im- 
mcdiate Central elections might consolidate the Muslini League position.”^ 
(Üancy feared that Punjab Muslims would vote on what might appear to 
lİKüu .simply as a ‘Teligious issue,” and his concerns rcflected Khizars deep- 
4-.st apprehensions as well. Bengal’s governor conceded that none of his 
loadıng Muslims “could explain what Pakistan meant. In the last resort they 
ıılways fell back on Jinnah, e.g,, they said that Jinnah was satisfied that Pa- 
l<islan was economically sound, therefore it must be so.”^ Casey thought 
(iıııc “an important factor,” since he doubted that Jinnah had “any real suc- 
i'os.sor” and argued that the “Pakistan idea might go to pieces” without him. 

■'Therc are only two majör parties in this country,” Jinnah insisted, re¬ 
st ut ing Nchru’s famous 1937 formula in his first public pronouncement in 
llomhay following the Simla conference. “Invitations issued to Mr. Gan- 
(llıi and tny.S(di' worc on the hasis that Mr. Gandhi was the recognised 
It'iıch’i' (d' onc of lh<^ ])!n ti(^s and my.self the kader of the other, The British 
( iıllcıl lli(‘iıı parties, bul in fact they are two majör nations.”^ No other 
l(iiııi(ila svtMild satisl'y liim, A (|nıırl(‘i' of a eeıılury aflcT his pulüie humilia- 
llnıı at Nııgpıif he had lisen from tli(' dıısl of igtiominy lo sland (n-cet at 
di’iılhs <lo(>r. pıoelııiıning lo Ihı- W(irld ihal A/r. Cıımlhi \vns tıo lıelli'r İhını 
Mr. Ilımııh. ıııerely lıis ıi|ipo,site nıııııla'i’ İn ıı dilh'ieııl "mn{or iıııtioıı. |lıı 
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nah seemed quite obsessed with Gandhi and his behavior, rainutely exam- 
ining and questionmg ali facets of his activity. 

When it suits him, he represents nobody, he can talk in individual 
capacity; he is not even a four-anna member of the Congress; he un- 
dertakes fast to decide the political issue; he reduces himself to zero 
and consults his inner voice; yet when it suits him, he is the supreme 
dictator of the Congress! He thinks he represents whole of India. Mr. 
Gandhi is an enigma. . . . How can we come to a settlement with 
him? There was so much venom and bitterness against the Muslims 
and the Müslim League that the Congress were prepared to go to 
any length with two objectives; first, to hammer down, humiliate and 
discourage the Müslim League and every method was adopted to 
bully us, coerce us and to threaten us to sun-ender; the second was 
to see Müslim League ignored and by-passed and for that purpose, 
they stooped to the lowest point, that they threw up their principles 
to the winds> 


Many of the ambivalent fears preoccupying Jinnah’s ınind then were trig- 
gered, as usual, by thoughts of Gandhi—with whom he associated “venom 
and bitterness,” and what to Jinnah were the two most heinous objectives, 
“to hammer down, humiliate, discourage and bully,” or to “ignore and by- 
pass,” him. Whether it was thi'ough humiliating aetion or silent contempt, 
nothing could be more shattering to his self-image or more painful to his 
sensitivity of heart and mind, He considered it far better to die fîghting at 
the head of his own smaller party-nation than to live in the shadow of so 
insulting an “enigma.” 

To fin the League’s eleetion war ehest, Jinnah spoke again in August in 
his home city, accusing Congress of trying “by hook or by erook” to luro 
Muslims into an “all-India union,” and warning that “they look to the Brit- 
ish bayonets to perform the task for them and hence they resort to alter- 
nating and varying methods, flattering and hurling abuses, cringing and 
giving threats to the British Government. , . . But we cannot agree to any 
arrangement, which means freedom for Hindus and establishment of ‘Hindu 


Raj’ and slavery for the Muslims,”® His listeners donated över 300,000 ru- 
pees that day, funds which Jinnah called the League’s “silver bullcts.” 

‘The Labour Party is, of course, both by its convietions and by its pııb- 
lic utteranoes, committed to do its utmost to bring about a scttknnont of 
the India problem,” wrote Pethick-Lawr(’ncc to Wav(îll in lıis firsi vvcckly 
letter. “I feel sure that my colloagıu's will vvclcomc yoıır propo.sal lo lıold 
eleetions, w]ıidı 1 mn .supporliııg lo llu'in in u pııpcr vvlıich .slıould Ih- coih 


.si(Ici'('<l \villhn IİH' nesi Ijmv (İiu'n,”'' ’I'Iii' 

$ 

ıillııtrlr'd" lo hıdlını dıoııyjtl ııııd nılhtı* 


ıu'w ıSrcıcIııi'v ol sinir wııs "gri'nllv 
he Iıııd visüi'd İndin \vl(h lıis .miI 
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fragette wife in 1926-27, served as a member of the Round Table confer- 
ence in 1931, and was the most empathetic master of the India Office to In- 
dian national aspirations since Montagu or Morley. 

Glancy did his best to derail early eleetions, fearing Pakistan yet finding 
that throughout the Muslini districts of the Punjab since the Simla confer- 
ence Jinnah’s “stock has been standing very high. ... He has been hailed 
as the Champion of İslam, ... I mnst confess that I am gravely perturbed 
about the situation, because there is a very serious danger of the eleetions 
hcing fought, so far as Muslims are concerned, on an entirely false is¬ 
sue. . . . The uninfoımed Muslini will be told that the question he is 
called on to answer at the polis is—Are you a true believer or an infidel and 
a tı-aitor? . . . if Pakistan becomes an imminent reality, we shall be head- 
ing straight for blood-shed on a wide scale; non-Muslims, especially Sikhs, 
are not bluffing, they will not submit peacefully to a Government that is 
lııbelled ‘Muhammadan Raj.””^ No Englishman so clearly foresaw the 
drcadful implications of the partition of the Punjab, yet Glaney’s voice 
l'rom the hinterland elicited no echo in the rarified corridors of Whitehall. 

On August 20, 1945, Wavell was iıivited home for consultation with the 
ııcw cabinet and authorized to announce that eleetions would be held 
Ilıi'oughout British India during the “next cold weather.” Before leaving 
Itıdia, the viceroy sent Pethick-Lawrence his sunımary analysis of the 
l'aki.stan “problem,” fii'st explaining that what Glancy had vvritten about the 
l'diıjal) and partition would similarly apply to Beiıgal, ‘but the Punjabis are 
loııgİK’r than the Bengalis, and the Sikhs, who were the rulers in the Punjab 
lıcibi'c we annexed it, would fight rather than see their Holy Land pass 
ııiKİiT permanent Müslim rule.”* He then noted the seeming paradox that 
•.lipporL for “the Pakistan idea” was much stronger among Muslims in 
Mııslim-minority provinces than in the “Pakistan Provinces.” Wavell re- 
ıımrkcd tliat he had always hoped to be able to “avoid” any full-scale public 
iın|iıiry into the feasibility and implications of Pakistan, since he antici- 
pıılcd llıııt [imnıh would “boycott” such a conference or commission and it 
iMİyJıl ıınly .stir up conımunal “feeling.” He felt, however, that continuing 
İti Igıııırc ılın )X).ssibility of its birth would not make Pakistan fade away. 

\\'ııv<‘ll rcached London before the end of August and found Pethick- 
l,nwi('iıc<', vvlıo "look-s old, is plcasant and amiable,” vvaiting to welcome 
bhıı hoıııc and molor Nvitlı Jıim to Chmdges. They conferred in Whitehall 
Ilıt' nc\l duy lor ;nı lıoıır and a !ıalf. Two days later Wavell met with the 
İmlin (‘omıııiltcc nl llıe eubiiıel elıairi'd lıy Alilce. Sir Stafford Cvipps, no'vv 
|iH’.idcıı( ui illi' Boıııd ol Trmlc. \vas llı<‘ ('oııaııillee’.s mo.sl formidable 
tiH'iıılti'i', Tlıc V'u'emv u'|nıılt'i! ilmi lı<’ llıutıglıl il ıııo.sl ıııılikcly llıal 
[iııimlı wiHild cKti'i inin dlscıi‘ctl<)iı-( \vIIİi(imI m gımruııtce ol ııcccplmıec ol 
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Pakistan, at least “in principle,” Waveirs own judgment was that “Jinnah 
spoke for 99 per çent of the Müslim population of India in their apprehen- 
sion of Hindu domination. . , . The real strength of Mr. Jinnah’s position 
was the -vvidespread and genuine fear among Indian Muslims of Hindu 
domination and Hindu raj.”^ llıere had been a “very great hardening” in 
the positions of the Indian parties since 1942, the viceroy argued, and he 
saw no readiness on the part of any party in India at present to accept the 
Cripps offer, As for the Constituent Assembly, Muslims would “boycott it 
nnless the Pakistan issue was conceded.” Yet to concede that issue might 
load to “a boycott by the Hindus.” 

Except for Attiee, who had less and less time for India as prime minis- 

10. v, Cripps and Pethick-Lawrence were the only cabinet members to con- 
ccrn themselves deeply with Indian affairs at this time, and Cripps consid- 
<^recl his friends Birla and Nehru right in downgrading Jinnah’s power or 
potcntial. Nor did he take Wavcll very seriously, Wavell, on the other hand, 
learing from reports of Patel’s and Nehm’s speeches that Congress was 
pn’paring another revolutionary confrontation with the government, in- 
c'lincd ınore favorably toward Jinnah and the Müslim I^eague, who might 
provc to be his only allies in the coming struggle for power, So despite 
l.ubour’s greater sympathy for India and its strongiy stated interest in 
■‘helpiııg” India resolve its complex political problems, this cabinet, like 

11. s prcdcccssor, simply stood behind the Cripps offer of 1942, and ignored 
llıc iMOiuımental historic changes wrought by three intervening years, self- 
Iiglılcoıısly professing that “If the Indian parties, or any of them, were not 
pi‘(’|)ur<'d to cO'Operate, the responsibility \vould be theirs.” Wavell and 
l’{'llıick-Lawrcnce went back to their drawing boards to seek a better \vay 
ol iıılorniiııg India that Great Britain’s new postwar policy was the same 
o[{| (,'ripp.s position. The viceroy met -svith Churchili on the eve of the 
i'\ prime ministcr’s departure for Lake Como and was "shocked” to learn 
ilmi llıc “only reason” Churchili “had agreed to my political move [the first 
Sinılu (k)nl'eronce] was that the India Committee had ali told him it wa.s 
lioMiKİ lo faill”'^ 


jinnııh İmci taken his pre-clection fund-raising tour to Karachi en roııtc 
lo (piKîlla wlıere th<; dry cool air was thought to bc best for lüs longs. His 
ıııcssugc wıı.s simpk’ and tluı samı* vvhcrcvcr lu’ spoke—the Muslini Lcaguo 
\vas “Ihe only aıılhoriialivct and rc'pi'csc'nlative’’ jmrty ol' Muslims Ihronglı- 
ool liKİiıı, and Ihe sole plali'onn of Ibe Leagne was l’akislan, Jinnalı begaiı 
to İK İ lik(' llıe lıeiKİ ol a separuh* ııaliotı, tııoreover; İte vv'ired Altlee al llıis 
Kine lo prolc.sl any solleııiııg ol İbilain’s ban on jt'svislı i'{‘rn)K’es beiııg ad 
ıtılllrd lolo l’ııh'sliııe. \vaiMİııg llıe prime tniııish'j'; “İl is ıııy dııly lo inlorm 
voo İlmi ııııv Niıııeınleı (o ııppeııse p-sviv al tlıe Naeilliee <ıf Arabs vvoııld be 
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deeply resented and vehemently resisted by Müslim world and Müslim 
India and its consequences will be most disastrous.”^^ 

With Jinnah obliged to remain in Baluchistan, too weak to travel dur- 
ing the 1945 campaign, Liaquat Ali and other 'VVorkmg Committee mem¬ 
bers of the Central Parliamentary Board and Committee of Aetion actually 
ran the Müslim League from its New Delhi headquarters and ticketed can- 
didates. Much provincial controversy, bickering, and backbiting ensued, 
especially in Bengal, Sind, and the North-West Frontier. In mid-September, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon had resigned his defence seat on the viceroy’s execu- 
tive council to return home to the Punjab to campaign there as a League 
candidate, but a month later Wavell reported to Pethick-Lawrence that 
Sir Firoz “has not been universally vvelcomed, and I doubt if the Party 
there [in the Punjab] is as united and cordial as it might be. The Müslim 
League have always suffered from lack of organization as compared with 
the Congress, and if they waste their time in peısonal quarrels, they may 
suffer at the polls.”^® 

“Pakistan is the question of life and death for us,” Jinnah told a public 
meeting in Ahmedabad that final week in October, stopping on his vvay 
home to Bombay to pick up a check for 200,000 rupees collected from 
Gujarati Muslims. “I had asked for silver bullets to fîght the eleetion cam- 
paign, and Ahmedabad had responded next to Bombay which was a richer 
City. ... Ali Muslims believed in one God and were one nation. They 
wanted Pakistan and would attain it. It was their amulet, their eharm 
which would inerease their strength and glory, . , . The moon of Pakistan 
is shining and we shall reach it,”^® he assured the eheering croıvd. 

On November 1, Jinnah predieted a Müslim League “sweep” at the 
polis, informing a reporter from the Associated Press that he could not 
ıigrcîcî with critics of his Pakistan plan “who contend it is unworkable. . . . 
Oıır ncxt step will be a demand upon Britain for recognition.”^^ Congress 
i’oııtimu'd to demand “immediate independence” for India as a whole, un- 
ıh-r a government seleeted by the Congress high command. Wavell alerted 
his oflicials and prepared to declare “martial law.” Politician Pethick- 
I alivrence', hovvever, read none of Waveirs anxious reports of Congress 
eiiiiipulg.li rlu.'toric vvith great alarm, yet cabled the viceroy to ask: “But 
emi jiımalı be indııced lo accept a modiFıcd form of it [Pakistan] which it 
ııılglıl İM' pos.silıle lo cımcecle?”'® 

Cripps ııow lulvised lli(‘ Cabiiıel eoınıuiUec to send a parliamentary 
(h'legullon lo liKİİıı ımd lirgi’ llıe viceroy lo ıneet wilh Gandhi, reporting 
'he ıınderslood lluıl Cııııdlıi \vii.s ri'iuly mıd vvilliııg to iııllueııee lııdİaıı 
nplıılon lovvıırds modiTiıllıııı,'’"' M. us ııııIk'İpnled lifler eieetioııs. Congress 
vvoııld be “llıe ınıı|oıilv' pıııly,” II vvoııld ne loııgeı be possible to iıeııl tln'iıı 
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irrc.sponsibly, bence Labour’s Pethick-Lavvrence and Cripps resolved to 
k<‘cp the viceroy in rein on the rugged political road toward Indias inde- 
pcııclent rule, rather than alIowing him to bolt off on any smoother martial 
IVcHivvay. 

Wavell, however, vvas losing ali patience with İndia’s growing political 
(•{)inplexity and penchant for debate. His silences became nıore ominously 
<’l(H|iıci'it. Boredom and depression settied deep inside the aging marshal’s 
soııl, as he had earlier noted in a Journal entry of mid-November 1945: 
"Hıu’k this evening from U.P. It was the dullest tour I have done, tiring, 
<!('pr(\ssing and hot.” To WhitehaIL, Wavell wired an “immediate, top 
sccret” reply: “I do not think it advisable that I should invite Gandhi to 

7 

SCO ınc. 

Much of Waveirs depression, and that of his commander-in-chief, Gen- 
('ral Auchinleck, as well as most of the senior British martial and civil 
ollii'crs in India at this time, was immediately associated with the pas- 
,si<)imt(! İme and cry raised against British rule that Novcmbcr as soon as 
llu' (ir.st Icaders of Subhas Bose’s Indian National Army were brought to 
İrini for treason in New Delhi’s Red Fort. Bose had died in a plane crash on 
l'’oi'i(i().sa, l)iıt three of his leading lieutenants, one Plindu, one Müslim, and 
oııc Silslı, ali of whom had been serving in the British army in Singapore 
m'İk'ii i( suiTcndered, emerged now as national hcroes, Nchru, Bhulabhai 
l)<‘sui, ımd Tcj Bahadur Sapru volunteered to defend Bose’s ofEîcers, who 
\vci'(' bi’oııght home in irons only to be hailed as patriots throughout the 
lıitul. In Bo.sc’s home city, Calcutta, riots of protest raged, leaving över 
llıitly cl<'ud, hundreds injui'ed, and countless rupees in property burned and 
ravugi'd. Soon after the trial got underway most British ofRcials realized 
ilmi liu'y lıad mado a terrible mistake in giving the Indian National Army 
so inildi ])u))Iidly and so prominent a 2 )latform. 

GciK’ral Sir Claude Auchinleck in a top secret letter to Wavell on No- 
vi’inber 21, 1945, wrote: 


rlu‘ ( vidonco reaching us now incrcasingly gocs to show that the 
general opinion in the Army (as op^msed to that of certain units and 
iiKİividııals wli() havo parlicnlar reasnns for biltcrness) is in favour 
o( Ic'niency, H yon agrec ... in tlıc casc of the preseni trials, thc' 
senlene(‘S woııI{l 1 k‘ eomnııitod if it \vns cicar IVom (lıo evklence wheii 
llıe Irials are eonelmled llıal ihe aeeıısed were earryijıg oııl whal 
lliev lıelieved lo bi' Ilu'ir dııly. 


IH 


To U'avell. ıııure lliatı jıııy nıessııge lıe reeeivıal froiıı \V'hilelıall, llıis iriler 
İroni ılın "Anek" i'om'iııenıl lıiın ilmi Ilın dıtys ol ilıe ıııj M'ern ııımılu'red, 
The U’iııld \\’iıı ııııı\ lııiee lıeen \voii. hııl İndin vv'iı.s "losl," [iıınnlı |iei’snnıı 
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played no part in the great trial of the Indian National Army, though the 
League associated itself with the defense since, as British Intelligence 
opined, “the trial of Muslims may make their effect increasingiy felt on 
the Müslim Public and League alike.”^® 

For the fîrst time since 1936, Jinnah jornmeyed to the frontier to cam- 
paign for a week. He addressed a Müslim League conference in Peshawar 
on November 24, 1945: “We have no friends. . . . Neither the British, nor 
the Hindus are our friends, We are clear in our own minds that we have to 
fight against both of them. If both (being Banias) are combined against 
us, we shall not be afraid of them. We shall lîght their united might and, 
Inshaallah, win in the end.’’^^ When Jinnah asked the crowd if they wanted 
Pakistan or not, their answer came in deafening shouts of “Allah-o-Akbar” 
(“God is Great”). To win Pakistan, he assured them, ali they had to do was 
to “vote for the League candidates.” Then he becamc defensive, sarcastic, 
irate: “They [Hindus] ask: ‘What are the sacrifîces of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Müslim League?’ It is true that I have not been to jail. Never mind. I am 
a bad person. But I ask you, ‘Who made sacrifices in 1920-21?’ Mr, Gandhi 
ascends the ^addi [throne] of leadership on our skulls.”^^ This last state- 
ınent came closest to revealing Jinnah’s deepest grievance, reverting to the 
worst tı-aııma of his political life vvhen he actually appeared to have felt 
Mr. Gandhi step on his “skull” to ascend the throne of Congress national 
Icuadership. 

In Calcutta, Casey was beside himself v'ith frustration and fear in the 
face of the pro-Indian National Army riots that left thirty-three dead, hun¬ 
dreds wounded, and ali but wrecked the city. Bengal’s governor met 
with Gandhi in Calcutta early in December and reported to Wavell that 
"His political reasoning lacked realism and balance. However there was no 


sign of senility.”^^ At their second talk, Casey told Gandhi that what xvas 
"standing in the way of self-government for India” was not the British but 
llıo Müslim League, which was “suffering from Hinduphobia.” Casey urged 
İlmi Congress should make a “public announcemerıt of a substantial list of 
■saloguards” it wouId be wi]ling to insert in a new constitution for Muslims 
lo "blunt the ('dgc” of League fcars and sus^oicions. Gandhi responded that 
lıc' had “conceded safeguard after safeguard” to Jinnah, who “constantly 
niised his ])ric(!” ıınlil hc reachcd what in essence was Pakistan; and 
Gıuidlıi did nol İH'Iicvc "anyihing Icss woul(l satisfy him.” Gandhi also told 
Gıisc'v liıal "lıe bcıli<‘v<‘d jinnah lo ho a very ambitious man and that he 
Imd visioııs ol linkitıg ııp llıe Mosk'ins of India \vith ihe Mosleıns in the 
Middle Idısl ;iM(l r|,s«'wlıer<' ıııul llmt lıe did nol beli(‘V(“ llıal he eoııld be 
1 idi leiı oll İliş dretmı.s,"'''' 

’l’lır I ,eu}’ite U'iııı ıı II I blı ly »'enlini ııs.seınlıiv .Sfuls («ine nl llırnı | il milli s) 
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that December, a stunning victory that validated Jinnah’s prediction and 
appeared to prove the universal appeal of Pakistan among Muslims of the 
subcontinent, Congress, though it retained a majority of fifty-five, actually 
lost four seats. The first round was över. The “day is not far off,” Jinnah 
jn-omised his jubilant followers, ‘when Pakistan shall be at your feet,”^^ 
ITe directed more criticism and sarcasm at Nehru, mocking him as “the 
iınpetuous Pandit who never unlearns or learns anything and never grows 
old . , . nothing but Peter Pan.”^® 

Pcthick-Lawrence -vvrote to Jinnah and Azad to inform them of the 
purliamentary delegations forthcoming visit and asked if they would meet 
vv’ilh the British to “discuss matters with them.”^® Jinnah met the ten-mem- 
bcr depiıtation led by Labour's Professor R, Richards in New Delhi on 
january 10, 1946. Five days earlier Jinnah had talked with Wavell for an 
lıoıır. But Jinnah’s refusal to alIow Liaquat to meet vvith Wavell shows how 
Hllle he trusted any of his lieutenants to participate in tough negotiations 
\vilii the government. He alone felt confident in giving nothing away as he 
Nvrc.slk'd to win Pakistan. 

A.s the provincial election campaigns heated up, reports of Plindu- 
Mn.s'lim riots, and of “poisonous propaganda” especially in the Punjab, in- 
erensed. Moreover, Pethick-Lawrence had conciuded by then that it wouId 
Inî useless to leave another round of political negotiations to the viceroy 
ııloıu', and nothing less than a cabinet mission to İndia was reguûed to 
brt'uk the Hindu-Muslim “deadlock.” Three ministers with “full authority 
lo (Icc'idc! points at issue” led by the secretary of State would have to fly out 
shoi'lly ladorc provincial elections were conciuded, sometime in March. The 
cuhiıu'l recognized that this mission might, in fact, be its final card in the 
gıınıe of British india spinning so swiftly to its tragic finale. If negotiations 
hfokc (!own, civil disobedience vı^ould follow, and things could not long 
relimin nonviolent. The army might even decide not to obey orders. Com- 
nınlahon of İndian National Army trial sentences had accelerated the mcta- 
morplıosis of “mutineers” into national heroes. The total number of Euro- 


peııııs in ali oiRcial Services was rapidly dwindling, as manv morc old hand.s 
o.'cereised llıeir option of rctiring on thcir pcnsion.s back home, Preciou.s 
lillh’ liıııo k'fl. 


'I lıt! c’abiıu't dccidod in February to send Cripps and first lord of the 
iKİıniraky, A. V, Ak“xan(kT to İndia (o be, logtdher witlı Petlııck-Lavvrence. 
lin’ir llırt'e vvise nıeıı, Wav(‘Il was alrakl Cripps \voukl be llıe “operalive 
t'lemeııl” among lliosi' magi and eonsidered Cripps '‘sok! lo llıe Congress 
poiııl of vievv" and ııol i|iıil(' "slraiglır* in his ■■melhod.s,"^'' A monllı iıelnre 


Ihe ealıiııel mis.sion lell 


lor İndia, llıe parlinıııeıılary drlegalion kul hy 
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Richards returned to 10 Dovvning Street to report what it had found. Most 
members agreed that some form of Pakistan would have to be conceded— 
and the sooner the better. Mrs. Muriel Nichol, who admitted that she began 
her visit to india “impressed by the strong necessity of maintaining the 
unity of india,” found the Punjab “explosive.” The Müslim population there 
was “ali worked up in favour of Pakistan,” she conciuded, and therefore, it 
“must be conceded.” She believed Jinnah would modify his demand, but 
only if the “principle” were granted “at an early stage.”^* Brigadier Austin 
Low felt it “would be undersirable that lî. M, G. should make a declaration 
in favour of Pakistan”; he agreed that “it might be necessary” but feared 
“Pakistan is not a viable proposition.” M. P. Reginald Serensen “regarded 
Pakistan as wholly irrational—he was not sure that Mr. Jinnah could bc 
regarded as a rational person—but, in his view, necessary.” Mr, Arthur Bot- 
tomley “did not like Pakistan but thought it would be necessary ... (a) 
to avoid widespread bloodshed, (b) to preserve our own trade interests, 
for \vhereas the strong tendeney in the Congress majority Provinces was to 
boycott trade with the United Kingdom, the Muslims were eager to do 
business with us.”^® 

Pethick-Lawrence’s brilliant private secretary, Francis Turnbull, then 
prepared a note on the “viability of Pakistan,” which helped brief the cabi- 
ıi(!t mission prior to the start of negotiations. “There is bound to be an eco- 
ııomic plice to pay for the satisfaction of the Moslem demand for political 
iıicU'pcndence,” that weighty document drafted primarily by Mr, Turnbull, 
wanıed. 

The division of india \vill be born in bitter antagonism and it vı^ill 
cortainly be rash to assume tliat this will not be refleeted in the ef- 
forts necessary to regulate the machinery of Communications and of 
cccmomic intereourse between the Pakistan States and the rest of 
İndia. . . . It is hard to resist the conciusion that taking all these 
consklcrations into account the splitting up of india will be the re- 
v<!r.so of bcneficial so far as the livelihood of the people is concerned.®° 


To coıııpound India’s problems, drought brought famine to most of the 
‘ıMiıllıenı ])i'Ovinccs of the subeontinent, and grain shortages were starting 
o .s|nciKİ from Bengal to llıe fronticr. Wavell appealed to Gandhi and 
lıııiiilı lo nominato (lepıılics lo uccompany an official food delegation to 
.oiKİoıı ıım! lo IİK' United State,s, jinnah responded positively. Wavell re- 
ııııieıl ilmi Gaiııllıi ııdvised lıiın lo “si'iıd lor A/Jul and talk to him. With 
00)1 gniiıı.s nılioneı! (o l\velv<' omıee.s per day, ına.s.s i)rotı\sl marehes began 
I .. Imllım i'illi'S slınliıi|' vvillı Allıılıalmd, Visibl)' “(li'lenoralion of 
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İK'ciltlı” was widespread. The average Indian’s rationed diet provided no 
ınorc than 1,200 calories, fewer than half the minimal requirement for nor- 
nııil daily activity.”®^ 

On February 18, 1946, most of the sailors in the Royal Indian Navy in 
Honıbiiy harbor went on “strike” for higher wages. The next day 3,000 of 
llıosd “ınutineers,” as the British considered them, marched around Bom- 
I)iıy, stirring tens of thousands of ardent Street supporters. The Congress 
(lag il<’\v from both the H.M.I.S. Tahvar and the H.M.I.S, Lahore, as well 
us li'oııı ihe hats of many jubilant sailors, who called themselves members 
)l llıo I.N.N. (Indian National Navy), in emulation of Bose’s I.N.A. (In- 
liaıı National Army). On February 22, the mutineers were told that only 
"ıııu:()iHİitiünal surrender” would be accepted. General Sir R. M. Lockhart, 
ili t'onıınand of Bombay, had “ample force availablc,” Wavell reported, so 
(lıut "if ships öpen fire, they will have to be sunk.”®® Vallabhbhai Patel went 
mil lo ihe ships and persuaded the mutineers to surrender without firing. 
Sııilors in Karachi harbor fonowed the lead of their Bombay comrades, 
lıi)wev<'r, and in the aftermath of both “mutinies” rioting leR some 200 
c'iviliuns dcad, as elections continued. 

I'rovincial returns from the Punjab in late February gave the League 75 
ol 88 Müslim seats, a clear mandate for Pakistan among Muslims of the 
|)i'oviııco, llıoııgh not enough votes to allow the League to form a rainistry, 
svillıoııl- i’ithcr Sikh or Congress support. In Sind the League’s plight was 
ıııiıclı llu' siline, with 28 out of 34 seats, while in Assam though even a 
lıii'Jıt’i' pcreentage of Müslim League candidates won (31 out of 34), Con- 
j'ri'ss ııgain r(4used to enter a coalition government with its most hated 
livul, jinıiiiir.s party soon scored a singular victory in Bengal, however, 
Nviııniııg I 13 out of 119 Müslim seats. The League lost badly on the fron- 
lior, witlı only 17 out of 38 seats. The overall provincial tally gave the 
I lOiıgııc ınore lluııı 88 pc-rcent of the Mu.slim vote nonetheless—quite enough 
lo Im'ilinıi/f thcı Pakistan dcmand in the eyes of the world, 

■'TIH' Bi'ilislı (iovormnent and the British pcople desire, without reserva- 
liotı, 1(1 consuıııınato the proınisos and pledge.s that havc becn madc,” 
IVIlıick 1 nvvi'cneo stalcd as lıe and his Cabinet colleagues touchcd Indian 
•soil lliiil Marı-lı 23.'*'* Majör Woodro\v VVyatt rc'turned to India with the 
Ciibiııcl Mission as (Iripjıs' a.s.si,stanL, and \vas the firsi menıber of the Mis- 
sioıı (o nicel \vilh jiunalı again, visitiııg hini al honıe in New Di’llıi on 
Mai'clı 27. Majör \\’yall had "an old friend . . . wlıo is quit(’ elose lo Jin- 
ıııılı," llıc hcnıılilııi yoııııg "’ru/i" (Mınntıı/,) Shalı Nu\va/, Sir Mııhaınııiiid 
•Shuir.s grıııııldııui'hlcr. \vlio kepi hini iıırorıııcd ol jiııımlı’s llıiııkiiıg ııııd llıc 
itilcıııal dvnaiıiics ol llıc Lcugııc, to uhiclı slu' bc'loııgcd. "The Mıı.sliın 
l.cııi'pc '.ccııi‘. lo İM' snhılK' Ivhlııd |lıııiııh.“ \\'\'iıll i'c|iiMİcd lo (lıipp.s on 
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March 28.^® Cripps met with Jinnah for an hour on the morning of March 
30. “He was calm and reasonable but completely firm on Pakistan,”’’’® As a 
result of that conversation, Jinnah agreed to invite Gandhi to meet him. 
As was so often the case at the start of previous negotiations, Jinnah’s open- 
ing posture vvas surprisingiy cordial and disarmingiy reasonable. 

Gandhi appeared before the Mission on April 3, “naked except for a 
dhoti and looking remarkably healthy.”®^ Wavell reported, 

Mr. Gandhi said that he had passed 18 days with Mr. Jinnah. Ile 
claimed to be a sincere friend of the Muslims but had never been 
able to appreciate the Pakistan which Mr. Jinnah says he means. . . . 

His Pakistan was a sin which he (Mr. Gandhi) would not commit. 

The substance of Pakistan as he understood it vı^as independence of 
culture and a legitimate ambition. . . . The two-natioıı theory is far 
more dangerous. The Müslim populaüon is a population of converts 
... ali descendants of Indian-born people. Jinnah is sincere but his 
logic is utterly at fault especially as a kind of mania po.ssesses him. 

He himseh was called a maniac and he therefore honoured Jinnah 
for his mania. . . . He asked Jinnah whether his own son [Harilal 
Gandhi] ’ivho had göne över to the Müslim religion changed his na- 
tionality by doing so. . . . Let Mr. Jinnah form the first Government 
and choose its personnel from eleeted representatives in the country. 
The Viceroy would appoint them formally but, in fact, Mr. Jinnah 
\vould choose. If he does not do so then the offer to form a Govern¬ 
ment should be made to Congress. . . . The Interim Government 
ınust be absolutely national. Mr. Jinnah could choose who he liked 
for his Government. They would be subject to the vote of the Assem- 
l)]y from which they vı^ere drawn,®® 

l'cllıick-Tja'ivrence interrupted Gandhi at this point to note that Jinnah’s 
pıırty had not won a majority of tlıe assembly seats, bence he would be 
ıiskcd to preside över a government, most of vı^hose ministers belonged to 
"jmılics other than his own.” Gandhi said that was “inescapable.” Tlıe 
■icci'('lîU’y of State pointed out that “Jinnah’s government” 'vvould, in that 
casc. luıvc lo be predominantly Hindu! “Mr. Gandhi said he did not under- 
lalc IİK' difikailtie.s of the .situation which the Delegation had to face. If he 
\vci'c ııol an iri’c'sponsible optimist he would despair of any solution.” 

liııııah ıınivcd for lıis intorvjew the next morning at ten and spoke to 
llıc nıi,s,sitm lor llıria' lıoıırs, "of wlheh at least two were, to my mind,” noted 
\^'ııvcII, "cııtu'cly waslc(l,'"‘" jinıııılı lu'gaiı with an historical survey of 
liiılia, slıoNVing, lıo\v rarcly in ll.s loııg pasi lıulia iıad bi'cn linificd. “A 
lliiKİıı \vlll \vasli lıl.s IiiiimI.-i ailet slıakiııi'; Imııds vvilh a Muslini,'' li(‘ argııod, 
lİKiııgJt hc ııci'.snıiıilli' vva.s |ii(il)iılıb‘ ınnu' scı n| >ıı loiis İn llıal put I icıı lıır lıulai 
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ılımı cUiy Hindu he knew, It scemed, moreover, that he professed too much 
\vlıi'iı lıc added; “No Hindu will let Mr. Jinnah have a room in his build- 
iıı,LÎ. I liııdu society and philosophy are the most exclusive in the worId. . . . 
Ilovv arc you to put 100 millions of Muslims together with 250 millions 
\vİH>s<ı way of life is so different/’^® Cripps then asiced -vvhether Jinnah 
llıonglıl the difference between Hindus and Muslims in Bengal was greater 
Ilımı llıc difference between the Pathans and Muslims of Sind. Jinnah 
m'gıu'd Ihat “the fundamentals” were common to ali Muslims. He had 
liiivi'h'd everywhere, and wherever he met Muslims, they believed “in one 
(iotl. 'I’hcy believed in equality of men and in human brotherhood. The 
11 iıulns believe in none of these principles.” 

I’<'lhick-Lawrcnce and Cripps both tackIed Jinnah on questions of de- 
IctiM’, {'.sjmcially Pakistan’s vulnerability from the Northwest, trying their 
lııvst lo get lıiın to admit that some unified joint chiefs structure would be 
İM'sI l'or ali parties concerned; but Jinnah stood his ground on a totally 
sovereigıı Pakistan demand, demonstrating the singular tenacity of his ad- 
viK-acy. 

Nclırıı was on tour in Southeast Asia at this time; his visit to Malaya 
\viiS 11 great popular success, thanks in no small measure to the warmth of 
lıord and bady Mountbatten’s welcome there, “in all the public speeches 
\\'lıirlı Nciıru tnadc during this visit the cenü'al theme was Asiatic unity,” 
II Brilislı ollicial reported to the India Office. “He was a littie scornful of 
lınnnlı mıd doubtcd very much whGther he had either the intcntion or the 
|Hn\(’r lo starı a revolt in India if he did not secure Pakistan. . . . ‘Jinnah’ 
İK' .sai<l, ‘ratİKT rcıniiıds me of the man who was charged vvith the mıırder 
n( his ınotİKT and falher and begged the clemency of the Court on the 
y,roıınd llıal he Wiis an orphan,’ 

Cripps was tlıen ready vvith his top secret double-barreled solution for 
( nııgress and the lA'ague to coıısider. Proposal A was a three-part “Union 
ol All lııdia” olier with the Ilindu-majority provinces, Muslim-ınajority 
proviııees, mıd jırincoJy .States all under the umbrella of a minimal unioıı 
goveı ıııııeııl lluü coıılrollod defence, foreign alFair.s and Communications, 
Proposal B vvas [liat tlıcre should be “tvvo lndia.s fornıcd from llıc tc’rri- 
loıics ol Brilislı India, llindustau and Pakistan, lo either of vvhich llıe 
lııdiaıı Sliiles coııld be invitcd to federate.”’*^ ’Hıe e.vact liıtıils of Pakistan 
\votiId he (leh’i'miıu'd (Voııı (hc religioııs ideiılily of popıılalions in all dis- 
Irii'ls in Ihe Norllıvvesl and Northeast r<'gion,s, Since Pakistan vvas prc'di- 
eııled on llu' Ivvo ıııılion iheory lıased solely on rcligioıı, “İl vvoııld he 
vvlmllv iiHs»nsi.s)cıı( \vilh Ihis llıeory il nen Mu.slim ına[orily areas should 
he added lo l'akisimı ııt otdei lo give ıı beller ei'eııoınie hasis noi' vvoııld il 
>ı<ld lo lls eveiılnal slalıliilv il large ıııhıol’ities vveıe İn be ihns inehıded 
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against their will.”^^ There would have to be some form of treaty dıawn up 
betvveen these two “independent sovereign States” to deal vvith essential 
economic matters and questions of defense, foreign policy, and Communi¬ 
cations vital to both nations. Since time was running out, Cripps proposed 
presenting the details of these two sebemes to the leaders of all majör 
parties, insisting that vvithin a few days they notify the mission of their 
vvillingness to accept either plan A or plan B, “If neither of the plans meets 
vvith general acceptance . . . we must recommend that the one vvhich has 
the greatest volüme of support is immediately acted upon . . . failing that 
general acceptance we shall use all our influence to put through that 
seheme vvhich has the greatest measure of support,”^"* 

Another vveek of intervievvs contributed littie to vvhat the mission had 
already learned but helped refine their alternative sehemes, vvhich vvere 
presented Brst of all to Jinnah on April 16, 1946. “Before the intervievv vvith 
Jinnah vve had 20 minutes Press photography, sitting round a table and 
very obviously not talking business,” Wavel] reported. “I dishke this mod¬ 
ern craze for publicity.”^® Tumbull, Wave]l, and Cripps had each prepared 
“briefs” on hovv best to tackIe Jinnah, a umque tribute to his povvers of 
debate, Pethick-Lavvrence opened the meeting by informing Jinnah that 
his “full and complete demand for Pakistan” had “littie chance of accep- 
tunce” and that he could not “reasonably hope to receive both the vvhole of 
İlle territory, much of it inhabited by non-Muslims, vvhich he claimed and 
llıo full measure of sovereignty vvhich he said vvas essential.”'^® Hence there 
vvas plan A or B, each of vvhich he spelled out, Which did Jinnah prefer? 

“Mr. Jinnah asked hovv Pakistan came in under the proposed all-India 
I 'nion,” the secret record of that intervievv reported. 


The Secretary of State said that briefiy there vvere tvvo propositions— 
a small Pakistan vvith sovereign rights and a Treaty relation, and a 
larger Pakistan. . . . The latter vvould come together vvith Hindustan 
on terms of equality vvithin an all-India Union. . . . Sir. S, Cripps 
said that under the second alternative tvvo Federations vvould be cre- 
aUıd linked by a Union Centre, , . . The communal balance vvould 
be retained at the Centre by some means even if the States came in 
Ihei'c. Mr, jinnah asked hovv the Union Executive vvould be formed, 
Sir S. Cripp.s said ihal the l^'ederatioııs vvould ehoose the members of 
IİK^ Union l'lsccntive. Mr. Jiuualı asked bow, if there vvere equal rep- 
rcscnliitioıı. decision.s vvc'i'c lo be reacbcd. . . . Sir S. Cripps .said 
llıııl . . . responsikilily vvoııld go buck to llı<' Ivvo IhıdcTiılioııs if 
iij'n'cııu'nl conlıl ıınl b(' ıi'iiclıi'd. , . . Mr, jitııiiilı ('sprr.s.si'd doubl.s 
as lo vvlıcllıcı llıls aı i'aııgcııınıt vvonlıl vvork in pı ıirlirc. Mal lı-ts vvnnlıl 
lıav'a İli İli' di'i’idcd cvery ılııv İn ır|'ııı<l lıı ıli'lriH'e, l'Vııııı vvlıııl had 
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been said he had not been able to get anytbing which would enable 
him to say that the Union idea was ■worth considering, . . . Mr. Jin- 
nah said that no amount of equality provided on paper was going to 
work. . . . Would there, for example, be equality of each commıınity 
in the Services? 

The Secretary of State said that Mr. Jiıınah seemed to be turning to 
the other alternative and a.sked Mr. Jinnah’s views on that. Mr, Jin- 
nah said that önce the principle of Pakistan was conceded the ques- 
tion of the territor)^ of Pakistan could be discussed. His daim was 
for the six Provinces but he was willing to discııss the area. ... He 
could not possibly accept that Calcutta should go out merely for the 
sakc of 5 or 6 lakhs of Hindus (largely Depressed Classes who vvotıld 
prefer Pakistan) most of whom were imported labour. . . . The 
Secretary of State said hc wished to emphasise that the Delegation 
did not consider that either of these two alternatives wouId be readily 
acceptable to the Congress. . , . Mr. Jinnah said that he thought 
■vvith respect that the Congress stood to lose nothing, The unity of 
India was a myth.^^ 

Jinnah’s legal adroitness proved more than Pethick-La'wrence, Cripps, or 
Alexander could outwit, though ali three wise British brains tried their 
best. 

Finally “the Secretary of State suggested that Mr. Jinnah should think 
the matter över further, . . . After the Delegation’s return from Kashmir 
perhaps Mr. Jinnah would let them know his position.”^* Round One was 
över, Jinnah knocked nobody dovvn but surely won on points before the 
beli sounded, giving him an interlude of much-needed rest. 


1 $ 


Simla Revisited 

( 1946 ) 


Masterful leader that he was, Jinnah marshaled his forces, tightening his 
grip on the sword arm of his embryonic nation throughout the negotiations 
\vith the cabinet mission. Ali newly elected Müslim League legislators from 
provincial and Central assemblies mustered in Delhi during early April 
1946 to take and sign solemn pledges “in the name of Allah, the Benefîcent, 
liıc Mcrciful,” declaring their conviction that “the safety and security, and 
ihc salvation and destiny of the Müslim Nation, inhabiting the Subconti- 
ncnt of India lies only in the achievement of Pakistan . . , and, believing 
as T do in the rightness and the justice of my cause, I pledge myself to 
uiKİcrgo any danger, trial or sacrifîce which may be deraanded of me. ^ 
Tliat pledge was unanimously affirmed by every elected representative of 
IİK! Müslim League “amidst loud cheers.” Armed with those promissory 
ııotes on the life of every Müslim League leader in British India, Quaid-i- 
A/am reminded his followers, “We have made a solemn declaration in this 
ıııigu.st and historic Convention that vvhile we hope for the best, we are 


preparcd for the vvorst.”^ 

“Wlıat ncxt?” asked Bengal’s Suhra\vardy, moving the pledge resolution 
İlmi niglıt. “We vvant to live in peace. We do not intend to start a civil war, 
İnil we want a land wherc we can live in peace, ... I have long pondered 
u-lu'llıer ihc Muslinıs are prepared to fight. Let me honestly declare that 


i'N'iM'y Muslini of ihngal is rcady and prepared to lay down his life”; and 
hıniiııg lo (,)ııuid-i-A/nın İm dcmandcd: “T cali upon you to test us.”^ His 
l•ıııı^ıı(' (IrplcU'd prcviııc't* vvoııld soon l)c .salııralt^d witlı blood. Khaliquzza- 
iMiin spok(' in Urdu, ıılfinning ilmi: “Mıısliıns wi!I novv decidc' their own 
demiiıv." IIIKİ lıe luıiK’d lovvııi'd İJİ.s greni lead<T. sitling mı llıe nlıılfonn in 
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the Anglo-Arabic Hail wearing a cream-colored sherwani, white sJuıîıvar, 
and regal fur cap, vowing, “We will lay down our lives for Pakistan.” 

The Punjab’s nawab of Mamdot raised his mighty right arm as he 
spoke: “We are asked how \ve will defend Pakistan, I would say that if 
.stalwart soldiers of the Punjab could defend Britain against Nazi aggres- 
sion, they can also defend their own hearths and homes.” From the North- 
Wcist Frontier rose Pathan leader Khan Abdul Qayyuın Khan “amidst 
timnderous applause” to shout; “Tlıank God, we have one flag, one leader, 
OTio platform and one ideal, Pakistan, to fîght for. We are only vvaiting for 
tİK’ final order to do whatever is considered necessary for the attainment of 
Pakistan. Young Sardar Shankat Hayat Khan was there to assure his 
k)uaid-i-Azam: ‘T speak for the Punjabi soldier, and I say that three-quarter 
ıııillion. demobilized soldiers in the Pımjab are pledged to achieve Paki¬ 
stan. . . , You, sir, are holding us back, and we beg of you to give the vverd 
<ıl (’oınmand. Let us prove to the doubting how we can and how we mean 
to defend onr Pakistan.” More restrained perhaps because he was older, 
Sir hiroz Khan Noon said: Neither the Hindus nor the British know yet 
lıo\v far we are prepared to go in order to achieve Pakistan. We are on the 
thre.slıold of a great tragedy.”^ 

"What are we fîghting for? What are we aiming at?” Jinnah asked his 
baiKİ of loyal followers immediately after they pledged him their ali, as 
IlıoMglı suddenly awakening from a dream to find himself at the edge of a 
dreadfnl precipice. 


We Muslims have got everything-brains, intelligence, capacity and 
conrage-virtues that nations must possess. But two things are lack- 
ing, and l want you to concentrate your attention on these, One thing 
i.s that forcign domination from without and Hindu domination here, 
purlicularly on our ecouomic life, has caused a certain degeneration 
of [lu:.S(; virtues in us. We have lost the fuliness of our noble clıar- 
aetor. And w]îat is character? The highest .sense of honour and the 
lıigİK’st sense of integrity, convietion, incorruptibility, readiness at 
any tiıııo lo efface oneself for the collective good of the nation, And 
yel, wc have done \vondcr.s. In five ycars our renaissance has been a 

ıııiraele of achieveıııent. I begin to thinkithas bcon a dream. . . 

'rlııı nıi.ssiotj rotıınu’d from holiclay in Srinagar on April 24 and askr'd 
(kipps to nıeet willı Jitmalı "iııfonnally” that cvening to put to him their 
lal(‘,s( plan. İn Kuslınıir, Nelını aıul (îandlıi lıarl .sıanı—and rejr'etc'd—a three- 
(ier feıleralioıı \villi provhaa'.s groiıpcd lo embracT llıe areas of I’akisluıı 

F (lir la'uglır, \villi (lıe rr.sl of lîrilislı Irıdia goiııg lo lljıultr 
sinil aiHİ Ilır primvh .sfalr.s lıring pcnnilled lo join eillırı', Tlır Ali hıdia 
(bıioıı al llıe lop of llıe jedrnılioıı \vonliI havr eoıılioKrd (h’leıırr, (oiflgn 
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affairs, Communications, and minority problems. The federated groups of 
Hindustan and Pakistan were to have had their own flags and internal 
security forces, and they would have been governed by centi'al legislatures, 
each eleeting equal numbers of representatives to an all-India union. Mi¬ 
nority problems and complaints would have been referred to a union court 
representing the majör communities. The Müslim League and Congress 
would each have appointed drafting committees of their own to draw up 
group constitutions. Congress leadership argued that such a plan actually 
created Pakistan before anyone really tested the extent of the desire for 
such a new state, even among Müslim representatives. The mission then 
proposed eleeting a special commission from between 150 to 200 members 
from ali the newly elected representatives of every assembly, and putting 
Pakistan to a vote in that body. If at least 20 percent of the commission 
voted for Pakistan, then Müslim representatives of the provincial assem- 
blies of the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier, Bengal, and Assam’s 
Sylhet district could meet separately to vote on whether they vvished to opt 
out of an Indian Union. If at least 75 percent so voted they would remain 
outside, and if Sind, the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier opted to 
.separate, then Baluchistan wouId also become part of that Pakistan, as 
would Bengal and Sylhet. Non-Muslim majority districts within these prov- 
inces (as in East Punjab and West Bengal) could vote to remain in the 
Indian Union, and if 75 percent of their representatives preferred it those 
border provinces would be so partitioned. 

Cripps found Jinnah “in an unreceptive mood.”^ Jinnah did, however, 
vvrite down the points Cripps proposed and “he said that if Congress would 
ncccpt these proposals lıe would put them to his Working Committee.” 
Knowing how cautious and quickly negative Jinnah could be when he dis- 
likcd a proposal, Wavcll believed that Jinnah’s mere vvillingness to present 
u plan to his followers constituted “provisional, very provisional, accep- 
tance.”’^ Cripps was, therefore, authorized to see Nehru “informally” and to 
’.sound him” on the mission’s proposition, but Jawaharlal “turned down the 
iK!W proposal flat.” They were back to square one. That evening Cripps re- 
Ini'iıcd to Jinnah s hoııse and önce again put to him the previous A and B 
plaıı.s. Jinnalı definitely rcjected the “minimum sovereign Pakistan” em- 
bodk'cl in plan B but v^^a.s “prepared” to put plan A—the three-tiered fed- 
c'ral union—belore lıis W()rking Committee if he could be assured that 
< ;(nıgı<‘SH vverc “pi'<-|>ıırc<l to coıı.sider it.”” Cripp.s wa.s .so lıeartened by this 
bri'iıkllıroııglı [hal lir look plan A lo A/acl llu'lu'.vt day (tlıough Nelını lıad 
|ıı.sl agı'i'cd lo bi'coıııc İıi.s .sııcecs.sor a.s* prosichaıl of Coııgrc.s.s llu' ncxt 
monllı). aıul llıe Miiıılaıııı proposi'd ıı miiiiiiiİI ıııci’Iiııg of loıır Congress 
and lour l,('ii|'uc leııdct.s lo lıaııııııer oııl (lolalls ol (hal ''solıılioıı.'' (lıinns 
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iııımcdiately went back to Jinnah with his “good news”; however, Jinnah 
i'(’iııinded him that \vhat he had previousiy expressed was merely his “per- 
.soııal opinion and not necessarily that of the League,” though he was will- 
ing to put that idea before his Working Committee.® The mission and 
^Vav('lI next drafted a letter to both Jinnah and Azad, proposing a summit 
ıiK'ding—at Simla. New Delhi by then was sweltering, and everyone 
agreed that chances of reaching closııre were bound to be brighter in the 
t'ool, rarefîed, more rational atmosphere of a Himalayan hili station. 

Tlıcy rcconvened at Simla on May 5, VVavell’s sixty-third birthday. Jin- 
ımlı chose Liaquat Ali Khan, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar (1899-1958), and 
Nuwal) Mohammad İsmail Khan (1886-1958) to join him at the summit, 
Azad selected Nehru, Patel, and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan as Congress’s 
Icanı, thus making it half Müslim and half Hindu. Jinnah refused to shake 
Iiiinıls with Azad, but otherwise the meeting got ofF to what Wavell viewed 
ııs İl "not too bad” start. The “first point of controversy” arose över union 
liııaııcc.s; Congress wanted the çenter to have “powers of direct taxation 
ıııul lo l)e self-supporting, while Jinnah advocated that it should be given a 
lıımp .suııı and should have to go to the groups if it wanted more.”^° They 
nı<)V(!(l on to controversy över a Central Icgislature; Congress insisted on 
Imving onc, and Jinnah was negative, "his arguments . . . weaker and 
ınorr linconvincing,” as Wavell noted. Jinnah naturally wanted his legisla- 
Ini'i' lU İlle second-tier "group” level of Pakistan, where Congress was op- 
posi'd lo establishing any form of parliament. The underiying cause of 
t'vcıy urguınerıt and conflict at Simla remained the basic differences bc- 
lu'cen llıe Heaguc’s two-nation and Congress’s unitaıy-government philoso- 
plıies of poliHcal life. 

On (Ik; ınorning of May 6, Nehru and Jinnah crossed swords in what 
\vuN lo cvolve into the most deadly duel in Indian history. 


Nnlını .said that . . . The Union of India, even if the list of subjects 
\vas‘ slıoi't, must bc strong and organic. Provinces would not be pre- 
vctıIiHİ froın co-operating among themselves över such subjects as 
fdııcatiorı and lıcaltli; but they would not need a Croup Executive. 
ll<' ııppcaled to the League to come into the Con.stitution-making 
Hody on the assurance that there woııld be no compulsion. Mr. Jin- 
nııh repliıul tliat he could not accept that invitation. But if the (k>n- 
grcss . . . woukl acccpt the Groups, the Müslim League wüuld 
a<‘e('pl the Union, . . . Nclıru jminted oııt that Mr. Jinnah lıad ac- 
eepU'd 110 leatnre of tlu; Union. Tlıe Union willıoul a Legi.sIaUıre 
wonl(l he liılile and enlirelv ınıaeeepluhle." 


VVlıiIn Nelırıı ııııd |inıiiilı fencc'd, "l’alıT.s laee ol <'old aııgry (Hsa|)|)rovııl 
vvıı.s a stııdy" uıııllıy ol viei'uy.al noliee.''^ Timi alieıııoon Nelını said llıal 


L 
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“the que.stion of grouping would arise after the constitution had been 
formed,” insisting that “The first question to decide was the character of 
the Union. After that Provinces might exercise their autonomy subject to 
the Union constitution and Provincial representatives might bring up in the 
All-India Constitution-making Body proposais for grouping.”^^ 

Cripps drafted a new "points of agreement” document, which he 
planned to show Gandhi that evening, asking Wavell to tackIe Jinnah, The 
Mahatma was living in Simla’s “Chadvvick” bungalow with Patel and Ghaf¬ 
far Khan, but he had not come to any mission meetings. Cripps had hoped 
to win Gandhi’s support, but he struck out. Gandhi argued that “the pro- 
posed solution was ‘woıse than Pakistan,’ and he could not recommend it 
to Congress.” He “seemed quite unmoved at the prospect of civil war, 
Wavell noted, conciuding, “I think he [Gandhi] had adopted Patel s thesis 
that if we are firm the Muslims will not fîght.”^'^ The followmg evening 
Wavell met with Jinnah for över an hour. “He v^as friendly but showed his 
dcep and utter mistrust of Congress and ali their works. He is convinced of 
llıeir intention to split the Muslims and secure Hindu domination. ... He 
,said finally that we must do what we think just and fair, but not press him 
loo hard.”^® Meanwhile Cripps returned to tackIc Gandhi, and this time 
.sııid the Mahatma gave “full approval” to an outlined proposal of the three- 
licr .System.^® Wavell, who did “not qnite trust Cripps and wholly mis- 
Inısted Gandhi,” was "not at ali persuaded that C, had led G, up to the 
ııllar, . . . more likely that G. has led C,down the gardenpath.”!^ 

On May 8, 1946, Pethick-Lawrence sent Jinnah and Azad identical 
i'(»|n‘c.s of nine suggested points of agreement that started with “There shall 
İM' ilil All-India Union Government and Legislature dealing with Foreign 
Alfairs, Dcfence, Communications, fundamental rights and having the nec- 
«’ssury ]iowers to obtain for itself the fînances it rcquires for these subjects, 
llıcıı vc'sted “AIl the remaining powers in the Provinces,” and as point three 
.‘,lal('d; “Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may deter- 
ıııiıu' the Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common. 
llııtııılı r(!j}lied the same day from “Yarrovv's,” the bungalow he occupied 
İli Simla: 


\Vi! are of th<' opinion that the new suggested points for agreement 
aid a fundaınnıtal (Icparturc from the original formula embodied in 
vmır loUor ol 27llı A])ril. which \vas rcjcctcd hy the Congress. . . . 
İn llıcso circtım.slaiK'i'.s, we ihink. no ııseful purpose v^ill be served to 
clisnıss tlıis |ia|nT.‘’' 


I İHIM Ihı also 

M'IIMIII.S, lllll 


iTİri'lcd İliç \vı iilcıı poiııl.s ol 
|)titııarily Iicciiuhi' 90 ınillion 


“ııgri'criK'iıl” lor 
Mıtsliııı.s vvoııld 


varions ollıcr 
cııjny *'|iinily'’ 
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with över 200 million Hindus, an idea he termed “really worse than Paki- 
,stan.”2'> 

'l'hey wcre back to thc drawing board. Cripps vvent to see Azad; Wavell 
visitcd Jinnah, Nehru was with Azad when Cripps saw them, fînding them 
hoLİı “reasonable” but “having great diificulty” with “colleagues,” presum- 
jıl)ly nıeaning Patel. Jinnah assui'ed Wavell that he was “trying to be rea- 
,s()na])lc” but that he was “already the subject of criticism from his sup- 
|){)rtiT.s for having yielded” on the “acceptance of a Union of any kind,” 
vvlıii'h lıe termed “a great concession,”^^ Thus he insisted on Pakistan 
).frou]Xs mceting to define their own constitution, On the evening of May 9, 
Nelıj'iı proposed that Congress and the League should meet with an “um- 
]>irc” lo settie their points of differcnce. replicd that he would be 

plcased to meet any Hindu representatives of Congress. There was a preg- 
ııant .silence for a minute or so; and then Nehru suggested that he and 
Jimialı should meet there and then and see •whether they could decide on 
mı nınjoire.”^'^ Everyone else left the conference room and strolled round 
Simla’s lawns for forty minutes while Jinnah and Nehru locked horns in 
siiıgle conıbat. They agreed only to adjourn for two days, however, and 
rcsolvi'd to meet again on Saturday, May 11 at 3:00 p.m. 

N(bnı wrote Jinnah that day on the eve of their meeting to report that 
İK' and lıi.s colleagues had “given a good deal of thought to the choice of a 
sııilablo ınnpircdeciding that it would “probably be desirable to exclude 
l'!nglislım(m, TTindus, Muslims and Sikhs.”^^ The field was thus quite liın- 
ili'd, but Congress drew up “a considerable list” that inciuded Americans. 
)lnıınlı r(>pli(!d that there were “several points” that remained to be dis- 
ctıssccl ''h(îsides the fixing of any ampire” and informed Nehru that lıc 
\v(»ııl(l l)(i “glad” to meet vv'ith him any time after 10:00 a, m. on Saturday. 
Ni'lını aıısNvered, “I was under the impression that the proposal to have 
uıı ıııııpire had been agreed to and our next business was to suggc.sl 
ınımcs,”^'' Nonethelcss, the two leaders met at Jinnah's rcsidcncc at 10:30 


A.st. 


rlıoy fmıght on tili after 6:00 p.m., when Pethick-Lawrence askcd Jiıı- 
ııalı lo pul his prcdse conditions in wrjting for tlıe ncxt round to bcgin 
Sııııdııy eveuing. Jinnah sent a writtcn statoment of ten principles to Pethicl; 
laiNvreuee Ihe n('xt day. There were to hc separato constilntion-makiug 
liodies ibr tlıo ihıkislan and Tliııdııslan groups, and “jnırity of represcutu 
tiuır l)('lw(a'iı ıhe groups in a ıınioıı execulive or legislature that ıniglıl be 
('Sİıd)lislıed. No ‘'eoulrover.siar' (Iccisioıı eoııld he laken in llıe ıınioıı e.\'ee|)l 
hy a "illice İnin llı.s" ınajority. A/ad alsn sııbıııilU'd a Nvrilten propo.sıd ol 
Mtggesleil pohils nl ııgıeeıiK'iıl no lıelıııll <ıl tlıe (!(iııgn\ss, İl npent'd \villi 
llıe İm ııiıillnıı ol ıi .slıi|>,le eoııslİInent as.senıbly enni|>().sed <ıl elecllve i'(<pi'('' 
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sentatives of ali provinces and princely States, Pethick-Lawrence asked 
both parties that evening if they thought, in view of positions they had 
outlined, that they saw any “chance of reaching agreement?” No one could 
honestly say yes. The secretary of State, therefore, felt he had no further 
option but “to close” the conference. The cabinet mission and viceroy 
planned to return to New Delhi on Tuesday. 

That Monday, May 13, Wavell talked with Jinnah, who “looked tired 
and ill.”^® They talked about the new executive council that the viceroy 
proposed to appoint. Wavell offered the League parity 'with Congress, 
planning to inciude one Sikh, one Seheduled Caste niember, and one 
“other” minority. He urged Jinnah to accept “so favourable a proportion.” 
Jinnah listened carcfully but made “littie comment.” He said that “whether 
or not the Mushm League came into the Interim Government would de- 
pend on whether our Statement seemed likely to ofifer a solution of the 
long-term issue. His fear was that the Congress plan was to get control of 
the Central Government . . . and concentrate on getting control in the 
Provinces.” Jinnah planned to remain in Simla to “rest and recuperate,” 
Wavell reported, for at least three ■weeks. 

The mission now felt obliged to propose its own settlement, a final 
move in this stalemated game. It had listened to ali the arguments, studied 
ilil the documents, and questioned ali the vvitnesses. Judgmcnt could be 
deferred no longer. The prime minister demanded an account of his mis- 
sion’s progress. The cable between Simla and London was kept bot and 
lıumming through many a mid-May night. The Labour government seemed 
almost ready to break apart, if not topple from power, över the Congress- 
[jcague struggle. 

The cabinet mission broadcast its plan worldvvide from New Delhi on 
Thursday night, May 16, 1946. It was the last hope for a single Indian 
Union to emerge peacefully in the wake of the British raj. The statement 
revievved the “fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan” option, ro- 
jceting it for various reasons, among which were that it “would not solve 
llıo communal minority problem” but only raise more such problems, espe- 
cially for Sikhs, while irrevocably shattering the military, economic, and ad- 
iMİııistrative unity so arduously developed throughout the last century and 
tııorc of British rulc, The basic form of thc constitution recommended was 
II Ilıroc-Uor sehenu! wit]ı a minimal Central Union at the top for only for- 


i'ign adairs, clelbnee, and coııumınicatious, and Provinces at the bottom, 
Nvliiclı "slıoııld be İrce lo fonu (h'onp.s vvilh (’X(!cııiivc,s and logislatures,” 


\vil!ı cııclı Cfoup İK'lııg cııi|)ow<'r<Mİ lo ‘’delennine llıe Provineial sıd)j(^cts 
lo !)<’ Iııki’iı İN roııııııoıı," Pvery Icn yi'iırs ııny l'rovimc coııhl lıy .siiııplc 
ınııjorily vole “enli İm a r(H'on.sl(lmalioıı ol llıe Intııs ol ibc coııslilnliotı." 
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Ddtails of the new constitution were to be worked out by an assembly 
representing “as broad-based and accurate” a cross section of the popula- 
lion of India as possible. An elaborate method of assuring propcr reprcsen- 
lation of ali communities was outlined with due consideration given to the 
rcpresentation of States as well as provinces. 

“To the leaders and people of India 'vvho now have the opportunity of 
complete independence we \vould fmally say this,” the missions statement 
(onclııded. 


We and our Government and countrymcn hopcd that it woııld be 
possible for the Indian people themselves to agree upon the method 
of framing the nevv constitution mıder vvhich they vvili live. Despite 
llıe labours which we have shared with the Indian Parties . . . this 
has not been possible. We therefore no\v lay before you proposals 
which . . . we trust will enable you to attain your independence in 
llu‘ shortest time and with. the least danger of internal disturbance 
and conflıct. These proposals may not, of course, completely satisfy 
ali parties, . . . We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance 
of Ihcse proposals ... a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even 
('ivil war. The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be 
fore.scc'n; but it is certain that it would be a terrible disaster for many 
million.s of men, women and children. . . . We appeal to ali who 
lıavo tlu) future good of India at heart to extend their Vision beyond 
lİKîir ()wn community or interest to the interests of the whole four 
InıiKİred ınillions of the Indian people . . . we look fonvard with 
yon lo your ever increasing prosperity among the great nations of 
llu! wor]d, and to a future even morc glorious than your past.^® 


"VVlmtever tlıe wroııg done to India by British rule,” Gandhi commented 
n('xl duy, “if the statement of the Mission was genuine, as he believed it 
u'us. it \vas in diseharge of an obligation they had declared the British 
()\\'('(l lo India. namely, to get off India’s back. It contained the seed to con- 
vcrl this land of .soitüw into one without sorroAv and suffering.”^^ Petlıick- 
I .awn‘iK;(' and Cripps met with Gandhi the foIlowing moraing for almo.st 
lln'(‘(* liotırs and reported to Wavell and Ale.Kandor that “At the outset Mr. 
Gandlıi lıad seomed veny contcait with the Governmcnt’s Statcmıcnt, bvıl 
lalcr İKî had raiscd a point över which the Socrctary of State fcit .somc 
(lilficnily . . , ihc (|iu'sti()n wheth(ir the proccahıro laid d()wıı for the Goıı- 
stilııeııl A.s.senıhly was .subj(!t‘l lo alleralion . . . vvhclher it \vas öpen lo 
(ioııgress representalives in the (lon.slilnenl Assembly al lh<^ opeııing incel 
iııg lo deal \vilh pi'oeednı'e lo raise ihe (|iıe.slioıı \vlielher ihe A.s.senıhly 
shniild in lııel divlıle iıılo llıe ihıee .seelions, or \vlielhei il .shoııld deeide 
Ihi' Unloıı'.s coıısHlıılloıı llısl . . . Mr. ..İlil lııdii'nled (h.ıl his .snpporl 
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for the Statement would hinge on this point.The viceroy “was not very 
clear” what was “at the back” of Gandhi’s mind in raising this question, but 
argued forcefully, as Jinnah had, that he was “quite convinced” that the 
primary objeetive of Congress was “to get power at the centre in the In- 
terim Government” so that it could then “at any time torpedo the Con- 
stitution-making Body by raising some crucial communal issue,” 

Jinnah phoned from Srinagar on May 18 to report that “the reaction of 
the Muslims against the Statement is very strong,”^® and requested a month 
before coming to any “decision” in order to have time to consult his Work- 
ing Committee. He was obviously fighting for time on two counts; his own 
fragile health, taxed to its limit by the week’s talks; and his concern about 
extremists in his own party, who vv’ere ready to launch jihad without fur- 
ther delay. “If the thing was rushed everything would be spoiled,” Jinnah 
warned "VVavell’s private secretary in their telephone conversation. Ncxt 
morning, the mission met with Liaquat Ali Khan and informed him it was 
“impossible” for them to wait four weeks for Jinnah’s re.sponse. They 
“pressed” him to urge Jinnah to return to Delhi “at önce” or to “authorize 
the Nawabzada [Liaquat Ali] to negotiate.”®® Liaquat promised to try but 
returned that afternoon “after a talk to Jinnah on the telephone, and said 
that J. was caUing the Working Committee ... for June 3 and 4 and the 
CJouncil for June 5, and begged not to be hurried as it would take time to 
persuade his people to accept the proposals.”®^ The mission agreed, though 
“rather reluctantiy.” Jinnah planned to return to Ncw Delhi on June 2, cut- 
ting his much needed vacation in the hills short by a week, 

On May 19, the very day Liaquat Ali met with the mission, Gandhi 
vvrote Pethick-Lavvrence from “Valmiki Mandir,” where he was staying in 
Nevv Delhi, to ask further clarification on the same sticking point he had 
raised in earlier conversation with the secretary of State. “Do you regard a 
recommendation as obligatory on any member of the contemplated Con- 
.sliluent Assembly?” inquired the Mahatma. “I know the legal position,” 
Gandhi added. “My question has reference to the honourableness of op- 
po.sition to grouping.”®^ Wavell read that letter as “the first of the Congress 
cHorts lo wreck the Groups of Provinces,”®® 

Gripjîs drafted a reply to Gandhi vvhich explamed: “We have stated 
pııhlicly LİuU we cannot further negotiate these proposals which are—as far 
as \ve ur(^ coııeenıed—in tluâr final form,”®^ On May 20, Gandhi wrote again, 
llıis lime al gii^nter lengllı. 


I vv'oMİd ptıl «11 i'ec'ord my eonvielion Ihal ln(le])end(mc(^ in fact vvould 
I»' İl lııı<‘( . il llıe brilislı Troops ııre İn India even lor peaee and order 
u'illılıı, or datıger İroni \vllliiMit. . . . İf llıe |iı>sllinn aboııl llıe Troops 
[II ısl',|\, "lııde|irn(|eııee ııe\l ınoıılir Is elllıeı lıı.'dııeeı i' oı a llıiMiyJıi 
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Icss cry. Acceptance o£ “Quit India” by the British is tınconditional, 
wlıether the Constituent Assembly succeeds or fails. ... A drastic 
revision of the attitude is a necessity. . . . As to the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, the more I think and observe, the more certain is my feeling 
that a proper National Government responsible in fact, if not in law, 
to the elected members of the Central Legislative Assembly should 
lU’ecede the summons for the election of members of the Constituent 
Assembly. . . . Without it, deep and universal corruption cannot 
('iıd, without it the psychological effect will not be produced. . . . 
I'lvery day’s delay in forming such a government is agony to the 
famished millions of India.^^ 


I''ii',st Lord Alexander was then convanced that “Gandhi had two objects— 
lo lıunıiliate the British Government and to promote a policy of scuttie, 
ıınd .sccondly, to secure power without a constitution coming into being 
and so to abandon the just claims of the Müslim League.”®® 

'I'lıe mission wired Attiee that the “situation has takcn a turn for the 
\v«u'S(!. . . , Congress propose to make an attack on the grouping proposal 
;ııul . . . ihey object to parity in the interim Executive. These tvvo points 
ıımy he ci'ucial in securing Mııslim co-operation. . . , We may therefore be 
la(’('d l)crovc long with threat of direct action by Congress if we do not 
giv(! \vay lo their demands. We are giving consideration to what our policy 
slıoııld he in tliat event.”^^ While the mission waited for the League to 
nicel, lavorahlc reports of Müslim reactions came in from the Punjab, but 
coiNiınınal tcırsions and fever kept mounting, especially in large cities like 
Kiirachi, wlıcre "the accidental dropping of an onion from a verandah by a 
(‘hild ncarly startcd a communal fracas,” reported the viceroy. "If the Mıı.s- 
liın I ,cagnc wcre to reject the scheme . . . there woıı]d undoubtedly be 
vv'idcsprtuul communal riots.”®* 

(:ov(!nu)r .Sir Frederick Burrows of Bengal informed the mission on 
May 2'l (hat Boııgal Jlindııs and Muslims were both much “relieved” ihul 
llıcir proviııcc would not have to be partitioned if the plan werc accept(‘d. 
I!(' \vunicd, li()wcîvor, that rcjcction of the proposals by Jinnah \vould İcad 
lo resignalion of the Lcîagııc ıninistry and .serve as a “signal for a Jclıad,” 
riıcrc had ahvady l)ucıı "a soriou.s .situation iu (-hiltagong startcd by slu- 
di'iıls prolc.siiııg agaınsl llıo rcjcction of Ihıkistan,”'"’ conlrollcd only hc- 
causc ol Muslini ıninistcrs going pcasonally lo tliat porl lo ('X(!rt nıollilying 
iıılhu'ncc. 

\Vooıli'o\v VV^'all s|)(ikc willı Jiınıaiı on l'’i'îday, May 2'l. and was in 
nrnıcd hy (,)ııııi(l i A'/am (hal "VVlıal wııs i'cııııii'cd \vns a snrgical opera 

. [Ilınalı nni’.l lıa\'c knoNvn hv di''n ilini lıis lıaıgs \vci'c iacnnıhlc 

ıi'(iııp,lı Miııpli' Micdicııliotı. İle nlli'icd hı InııiMiıit snaıc advlcc İn Ihc ınis 
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sion through Majör Wyatt “as to how they should proceed, ’ if he thought 
the mission “would not breach his confidence.” Wyatt reassured him on 
the confidentiality point and reported his belief that vı^hat Jinnah wanted 
to teli the mission was “that the British should remain as the binding forces 
in the Indian Centre for some 15 years and deal with defence, and foreign 
affairs for Pakistan and Hindustan Consulting the Prime Ministers of each 
State.”^^ This seemed a sensible solution from Jinnah’s point of view since 
that wou]d have created the least havoc and provided the most security and 
stability to all Indians, especially the minorities. He dared not say it in 
public, of course, and he did not trust Cripps to keep it from Nehru. Nor 
was he certain that Pethick-Lawrence would not tip his hand to Gandhi, 
yet with time running out and his energy level as low as it was, Jinnah 
obviously felt almost desperate to convey this advice to the mission before 
it was too late. He was “very anxious,” Wyatt noted, about the sti’ong 
“Müslim reaction” against the missions statement and thus most he.sitant 
to support it opcniy. 

Wyatt cleverly conciuded by “asking” Jinnah, in view of all that he had 
said and sensed from his mood and manner, whether the Leaguc’s Working 
Committee might not “possibly pass a resolution on the following lines. 

The British had exceeded their brief in pronouncing on the merits of 
Pakistan. They had no Business to turn down what millions of people 
wanted. Their analysis of Pakistan was outrageous. But the Muslims 
had never expected the British to give them Pakistan. They had 
never expected anyone to give them Pakistan. They knew that they 
had to get it by their own strong right arm. The scheme outlined in 
the Cabinet Missions Statement ^vas impracticable and could not 
vvork. But nevertheless in order to show that they woııld give it a 
trial, although they knew that the machinery could not funetion, they 
would accept the Statement and •wouId not go out of their way to 
sabotage the procedure —they ıvoııld accept the Statement as the 
fırst step on the rood to Pakistan. 

"Al this proposition he was delighted and said, ‘That’s it, youVe got it,’ and 
I um comjılctcly convinced that that is vvhat the Müslim League will do,” 
VVyatI (juite rightly, most prcsciently, predieted.^^ 

“Cripps is stili in ho.sııital though better, and Alexander is göne to 
(icyloıı lo inspoct llıc k’kıct,” IVllıick-Lavvrcnce wrote Attiee on May 26. 

Wlıııi is going lo hiippcıı I don'I kııo\v. Caiıdlıi is provokingly enig- 
ınalic iiik! hlovvs lıol nııd cold, A'/ad, Nelıru and jiıııııılı I think al! 
\vinil İl Ncl llcıııcııl. Ihıl alrcııdv \v(' arc ııp ııgııiıısl llıc si'coııd laıi'dlc, 

. , . A/ııd ıınd Nrlıı ıı and llıc (inııgı css gcncnılly ui'c svllllug lo \vnlvc 
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any formal or legal change in the interim constitution, but they want 
almost absolute power in reality and they want something to be able 
to say about it to their people. Jinnah not only does not want the 
Viceroy to relinquish his authority but he positively wants him to 
retain it. The Viceroy is now I think convinced that he must go to 
the limit of what is possible in satisfying the Congress. ... I have 
not . . . abandoned hope that we may surmount this difSeulty and 
that both Congress and Müslim League may both express a grudging 
acquiescence in our plan suföcient to enable us to go ahead with 
summoning the Constituent Assembly ... on or before June 15th. 
There are many people who would welcome our positively getting 
on with the 


Not least among them, Pethick-Lawrence himself. 

Jiımah returned to New Delhi on June 2, and Wavell met with him the 
roi[owing morning, finding him “in good heart. He said he could not give 
ıiKî names for the interim Government until after he had seen his Council, 
İnil l got the impression that the M. L, would probably come in. . . . He 
lluMi wcnt on to complain that the Mııslims had not been given parity in 
Cnion Legislature, and stressed the very great concession he had madc 
in agreoing to a Union at ali. . . . He then asked what we should do if the 
M, li, came in and Congress refused. I had anticipated this query and had 
i'onsultod S. of S, ... I told him that the M. L. -vvould certainly not sufîer 
hy ils rcadiness to work the Delegation seheme, and that the intention wa.s 
(o go ahead . . . with any party who would work for it, He asked for 
Nomething more specifîc before he met his Working Coınınittee at 6 p.nı. 
and 1 .said I could do nothing more withoııt Consulting the Delegation. 
İle . . . asked me to do so.”'^'^ Wavell got the delegation’s “permission to 
give jitınah a verbal assurance” that afternoon. 

TİK' League council met on June 5, and a “secret” British Intelligence 
reporl noted that “Mr. Jinnah said that he and other members of the Work- 
iııg Coınınittee wcre worried as to what vvould happen if the Muslini 
heugııe acecpted the proposals and the Congress did not. The Viceroy re- 
[»lii'd tliat he vs'ould brook no refusal from Congress and that if they dc- 
(’idi'd again.st acceptance hc vvould lıand over llıc interim governınenl lo 
ihe Müslim League and give them ali the supjîorL they re(|nired. Tlh.s very 
|)<)inl vva.s nıised by .sonu^ ın('inb<n*.s in ihe (k)nncil mec'ling and Mr. finnalı 
loolv lİK’in into eonfidcmee and gav(! llu? siuikî r(“|>ly.’*'® Nexl duy, jinniilı 
spolu' lo his heagne eoııneil, iııfonning lİK'in "İl is tıovv u|) lo yon as llu' 
l'ui'liıııııenl o( (lıe Muslini Nalion lo lake yoıır decisioıı, . , , 1 r<'j)eal . , . 
llıal di’lııy i.s ııol gond eillıer [nr llie Hi’ilislı Govi'iiiiihmiI <h' lln' IMimIiis. II 
IIıi’V lo\-e lıi'c'doMi. İl llıi'v love Ilıe iııde|ifiıd('iıei' ııl İndin, il lİK'y \viinl İn 
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be free, then the sooner they realise the better that the quickest way is to 
agree to Pakistan.”^® Jinnah then discussed both internal and external rela- 
tions, calling upon the Arabs to “see that not one more Jew landed in Pales- 
tinecondemning the “Duteh imperialist hold on Indonesia,” and conclud- 
ing that in India most Hindus had “wind” in their heads. “There is no 
remedy for a disease of the kind. Where a man is under a delusion, the 
only place for hini is a lunatic asylum. With this delusion, the Hindu is 
arrogant, tyrannical and oppressive. But I think ali this will sober down. If 
it does not, then we shall have to do something to make it sober down.”^'^ 
Before June 6 ended, the Müslim League council accepted the cabinet 
missions plan “by a large majority,” Wavell noted. “Now the real battie 
begins, and the great qucstion is vvhether the Delegation will stand up to 
Congress or not. Parity in the interim Government may be the main 
issue.”^® Francis Turnbull lunched with Birla on June 6, reporting how 
“alarmed” he was at Jinnah’s demand for Müslim League “parity” in an 
interim government. Turnbull noted that he thought “Congress had come 
very near to accepting parity” at Simla last ycar, but Birla insisted the 
“situation” had been quite different then, requiring an emergeney wartime 
government, and now with eleetions having given Congress most of the 
“general seats” there could be no question of parity for the League, 

Jinnah spent an hour with the viceroy on June 7, informing Wavell that 
lıe vvaiited the “Defence Portfolio for himself, and Foreign Affairs and 
Planning for two of his follovvers,”^® in an interim government composed of 
(ive Müslim Leaguers, five Congress members, and only t\vo others. It was 
(innah’s fîrst positive expression of personal interest in any interim govem- 
ıııent ofBce and would, unfortunately, be his last. Jinnah asked the viceroy 
■'vvhat would happen to his seat in the Assembly if he became a member of 
llıc interim Government” and “said he hoped there was no objeetion to his 
ı•('maining President of the Müslim League if he carne into the interim 
(iovernment.”^'’ 


Nehru and Azad came to speak to the cabinet mission on June 10, argu- 
iîig vigorously against parity. Wavell, Alexander and Petlrick-Lavvrence 
Iricd to argue for greater tolerance and more cooperation vvith the League, 
bul Nchrıı insisted “it was frankIy beyond the power of Congress to agree 
lo ıiarity,” l'hen Gandhi re-entered the scene, letting it be known to Pethick- 
I ,ıı\vrcjıcc’. and Cri])])s through intermediaries that he was vvilling to see 
IİH'iıı, AlcNiııulcr. like Wavell, was “complctcly raistrustful now of G. and 



i,s vvavs,”''* Cripiıs suggcslcd llıal lluı viceroy tackIe Jinnah and Nehru; 


l’c (lıick laıvvıi'iıee ıvaıılcd lo go od lo soo 


Gaııdlıi, bul Ibe first sea lord 


vvii.s (leıul iigaiıısl il,"'*^ VVillı lıi.s lu'iıllh re.slon-d. Cripp.s eııııu' np \vith tho 


İIİCİİ ol "lU’O vll'l' |1I'4‘Sİ( 


ııloıinı g(ii’(‘i'iıııi(‘ii 
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each party—Jinnah and Nehru—rotating ofBce. “It was also possible under 
this arrangement to have Nehru and Jinnah as Ministers without port- 
folio. . . . It was agreed that the Viceroy should ask Nehru and Jinnah to 
come to dinner that evening for a discussion on the position of the Interim 
Government.” Everyone agreed it was essential to get these two leaders to 
talk before their party positions froze incompatibiy. 

That night Cripps went personally to “persuade” Jinnah to meet with 
Nehru and Wavell the following evening. He spent “several hours with 
Jinnah”®^ alone in his Delhi house, recording an “unsigned” “note” of their 
“conversation” which has been incorrectly labeled a “Note by Majör 
Wyatt,”®^ but was clearly the record of this most critical Jinnah-Cripps 
sıımmit conference that failed. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was not prepared to discuss parity M'ith 
anyone, He had had great opposition in his own party to accepting 
the Mission’s proposal, he did not think that opposition was fully ap- 
preciated, nor what he had göne through. The only way he had been 
able to persuade the Müslim League Council and Working Commit- 
tee to accept the Statement ^as by promising them that he would 
not join the Interim Government unless the Müslim League had 
parity with Congress. He vvas now pledged to that, He could not go 
back on that. He was not his own master.®^ 


A singular confession for Jinnah, yet one he knew would appeal to Cripps. 
‘He vvas not prepared to meet Nehru or anyone else from Congress to talk 
about the Interim Government until Congress had accepted the Mission’s 
proposals. Then any such talk would have to be on the basis of parity. The 
moment that Congress accepted, he would, of course, be vvilling to meet 
Nehru and the Viceroy and put before them the names of his nominecs 
with the suggested portfolios.”^® It 'svas one of Jinnah’s key techniques for 
sparing himself and saving energy to carry on important business, by al- 
ways insisting upon prior acceptance of a principle he deemed vital in any 
negotiations before taking on the burden of a face to face meeting willı 
the “other side.” Especially when he considered the outcome doubtful, or 
had no faith in his opposite number. 

Jimıah next reassured Cripps of how sensible and rcasonable he uctımlly 
was, having just taken so intransigent a stand on this koy i.s.suc'. Ho cx- 
pressed “shock” at having “got an impression” (from vvlıonı İh? docs nol 
say) that it was being reportcd that tlıe Lcaguo’s tıominces for llı<‘ iıılcniııı 
government \vo\ild ho “any old pcoplo froMi (lıo Muslini l.oaguo VVorkiiıg 
Comnnitco.” Jinııalı iııslsh-d vvaiıli'd llıo hosl ıııi'iı, ’l'lıi.s \vus an iıııpoi' 
(ani ınalh'î', , , . Ih“ \vas nol golııg lo pul İm a, s Iiİs noaıinoo.s pcoplo v^'lıo 
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were popular or well knovvn in the Müslim League if they could not do the 
job. He had many able men in the civil service and he would put some of 
thosc in evcn though no one had ever heard of them. The problem was to 
get the right man for the right job. He was quite prepared to talk över the 
portfolios with Nehru and make adjustments with him so that they could 
get a vvorkabîe team which vvas what vvas needed.”^'^ Could anything be 
more reasonable? Novv that barrister Jinnah re-established his image of 
sensible moderation in management matters, he could return to his parity 
demand, but this time he put the onus of having abandoned “parity” on 
Congress. 

“He seemed slightly interested in an idea that had been put to him of 
an inner cabinet of six with parity for Congress and the Müslim League, 
(Something based on these lines may be the vvay out.)”®^ The parenthetic 
vvas Cripps’s note to himself and his Mission colleagues, for he vvas alvvays 
Corning up vvith such brilliant Solutions to vvhat everyone else found “in- 
soluble” problems. Cripps conciuded this important “note” vvith an indica- 
lion of how much he personally had been svvayed and moved by Jinnah’s 
unique advocacy, and hovv öpen his ovvn mind remained to every shred of 
Information: “I have novv heard . . . from diSerent sources {apart from 
Mr. Jinnah), that Jinnah did promise the Müslim League Council and 
VVorking Committee that he vvould not go into an Interim Government 
vvithout parity. I believe that he really did have to deal vvith a great deal 
of resentment in his party.”®'* That closing comment sounds positively 
.syınpathetic to Jinnah’s position and the pressures under vvhich he was 
liglıting. He had vveaned Cripps a long vvay from Nehru’s side vvithout 
i'cally budging one inch from the position to vvhich he clung so tenaciousiy. 

Just vvhen Jinnah scored in this tete-k-tete vvith the mission’s most bril- 
llımt, pro-Congress member, Nehru, Patel, and Gandhi vvere leaving nega- 
live ]X’r.soııal impressions on the cabinet mission as vvell as the viceroy, vvLo 
vlvvvcd them alternately as petulant or pettifogging hagglers. Nehru brought 
>1 list of fîfteen names for the interim council, but only four vvere from the 


l.i'aguo; five vvere Congress Hindus, one non-Congress Hindu, one Con- 
gK'.ss ScİK'dnIed Caste, and one Congress vvoman. Wavell rightly informed 
Nchi'u Lliat “tlıis list vvould be quite unacceptable to Mr. Jinnah.” Next 
ııiDi'iıing jiiitıalı arrivcd and gave the viceroy “some names for the Govern- 
ıııcnl iF tlıc League came in.” Nchm returned that afternoon and “seemed 
• li'liK'.s.scd, vvorkcd himself up to onc outburst about Jinnalı’s refusal to 
uıccl A/ad and tlı\scrihed Jinnah as a vvreckcr.”“‘' Later that evening Patel 


ırİMi'ucd aiKİ "lalkcd volnbly vvilliont lisleıung lo any 


argnment and .sung 


.1 coııliııiKiııs lıVMiıı of liiilc ıi)',uiıı.sl jinımlı nml llıc lıi'agııc. Ilc^ .said 




llhil no (invnniMiml Inııncıl by llıc Viceroy vvoıılıl bc ııcecphıblc-," l'bııl 
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(lay, Gandhi wrote to Wavell, urging him to “Dare to do the right” in 
rlıoo.sing between Congress’s list of nominees and the League’s, "You must 
ınııkc your choice of one horse or the other,” the Mahatma advised the fîeld 
ıııursha], “So far as I can see you will never succeed in riding two at the 
sııme time. Choose the names submitted either by Congress or the League. 

God’s sake do not make an incompatible mixture and in trying to do so 
prodnce a fearful explosion. Anyway fix your time-limit and teli us ali to 
Icave when that limit is över. I hope I have made my meaning clear.”®^ 
VVavc’Ih however, was thoroughly disenchanted with Gandhi, whom he 
jiKİged to be "an exceedingly shrewd, obstinate, domineering, double- 
loııgııed, single-minded politician; and there is littie tme saintliness in 
İnin.""» 

İn London, the British cabinet considered the “military implications” 
ol a ]'>i'Oposed breakdown in Indian negotiations. It rejected a proposal, 
.slionld Congress refuse to cooperate with the mission’s plan, to grant inde- 
[H'iuhîncc (“scuttie”) to Central and Southern India and fail back to the 
N()i‘liı-\Vest and North-East, seeking to hold “Pakistan.” The prime minister 
ııııtlıori/i'd vvorking out plans for the “evacuation” of Europeans but stressed 
IİK' iııi])ortance of “safeguarding against leakage” the fact that any such 
|Bİuns \v(^r(î ımderway. The cabinet resolved “in principle” that “no further 
and children should be embarked for India.” 

'I'lıc lîritish cabinet considered the foreign policy implications of “any 
ih'Iİoii by ili.s Majesty’s Government wbich appears to suggest that we are 
ühuiKİoııing our position in India” and was warned by Foreign Minister 
İM'iıesl Hovin that 


As rogarci.s American public opinion, such sympathy as we might 
li(tj)e lo gi't—and it \vould not be much—from liberal internationalist 
circlcs i'or a policy of abandonment would be infinitely outweighed 
lo oııi' di.sadvaiıtagc by the confirmation that far v^ider cireles would 
SCO in sileli a j'iolicy of their assumption that we no longer had the 
ıııeans or la'.solııtion to face our responsibilities. . . . To sum up . . . 
ııııy lippearaııee of iibandonmenC of our position in India vvithout a 
solıılion woul(l weaken oıır wor]d po.sition.‘*^ 


İn N('\v l)(‘llıi, lirilaitKS ealiinel nıi.ssiojı contiıuıed laiıon'ng to pul: a ni’w 
İnlerim governmeııl in plaec before İndiu’s sıınnner lıcal ınelled ihe lıearts 
ııiKİ miiKİs of llıo.se llıree oxlıaıı.sle(l wİs(‘ men, On Jıme 10, Wavell ııoled 
'’IİK' I )elegii(ioıı’.s linal (?) atlempI lo iııdııee tlu' ehildren lo play logetİKT 
Is İJinııelıed, , , , AN ilil,s Imeksli'i iııg ıınd lıargainiııg lıy (-’ongıa'ss iıııs 
•Jmu'iı llıeir eoıııplele inalıility İn lake u lıroııd or slıılesnıanlike vievv. [İn 
Ilıdı İlil?. SİİDM'II ııp \vell İn eoıııpınl.soiı,""' A/jıd kepi scinllng hini l"iıg. de 
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tailed, deraanding letters. Gandhi kept meeting with Pethick-Lawrence, 
Nehru with Cripps, Wavell with Jinnah. They were arguing över one or 
two names on an interhn cabinet that never met—designcd to keep a land 
of 400 million from drowning in an ocean of blood and poverty, Was it 
that ali of them understood how hopeless a task they would face önce they 
agreed to take “power?” Wavell 'was bored sick of them ali by now, includ- 
ing Jinnah, •with 'vvhom he reported a “not very pleasant” interview on June 
18, commenting “The more I see of these Indian politicians, the more I 
despair of India. ... He said that the Working Committee were meeting 
tonight . , . but indicated that he thought we were being very weak with 
Congress and giving way to them on every point, and that he himself was 
being ‘groımd dovvn’ beyond enduraııce. . . . Jinnah gave me the impres- 
sion of being rather depressed and tired, and of feeling that he had been 


rather let down,”®^ 

Cripps was prepared to ask Jinnah “for a list of names’ for an entire 
interim government if Congress opted to reject the missions plan. Wavell, 
hovvever, “would be very chary of giving Jinnah responsibility for forming 
the -vvhole Government. He would prefer to ask Jinnah to come in on the 
basis that he would get the same share as now proposed. The responsibility 
for tlîis interim Government would be the Viceroy’s and Jinnah would not 
be Prime Minister,” argued the oflfended viceroy, M^ho thus proved his abiT 
ity to “play” the game as vv'ell as any of the other “children. Cripps re- 
sponded that “it seemed to him reasonable that Jinnah should have the op- 
portmıity of expressing his views as to . . . the composition of the Govern¬ 
ment. If Jinnah cleclined to serve on reasonable terms, his vievv was that we 
should then ask Congress to form a Government. The Viceroy said he could 
not agree. He would rather have a Government of officials. The fîrst lord 
of admiralty agreed witlı Wavell. Pethick-Lavvrence ‘ sympathised some- 
what with Sir S. Cripps” but did not vı^ant to ride roughshod över the vice¬ 
roy, and he decided if it came to choosiiıg Jinnah he wouId have to consult 

Attice and his colleagues back home. 

l'he mission met with Nehru, Azaci, Patel, and Rajendra Prasad on Sun- 
<!ay, June 23. Pethick-Lawrence explained that he and his colleagues “quite 
ııp]>rcîciatcd the importance which Congress attached to the recognition of 
Iheir natîonal dıaracter, but they did hope that in this particular instance 
Congress vvoııld soe- iheir way not to make a demand for the inciusion of 


a Muslini ııınoug the Congress laıpresentalive.s in the İnterim Government, 
llionglı vvillıonl in ımy way erealiııg a precedent or approving a prin- 
riple.""'' Nelını prolcsh'd tlıal "Iİm' Delegalioıı appc'uıvd lo siarl svitiı (he 
|)icsıım|ilioıı ilmi ımıgımss eoııM oııly Ih- umde vvillı llıe eo opeıalion ol llıe 
Muslini Lrıigıii' 'l'İK' CuHgııvSN «llsugi'ceıl.'' Cıipps hicıl lo lirgIK- ihııl Cnıı 
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|^v(\ss Muslims being inclııded in provincial governments, sufficed to dem¬ 
em,sirate tlıe “national eharaeter of Congress,” but Nehru would not budge, 
ı>oj‘ vvüuld Patel or Azad. Pethick-Lawrence quite cogently remarked that 


The greatest obstacle to India going forward towards independence 
was the inability to get started, , , . Suppose that the Congress rep- 
r(\sentatives persuaded the Delegation to agree to the inciusion of a 
(Congress Müslim. If that occurred he did not believe that Mr. Jin- 
nalı would accept it, and there would be no Coalition Government. 
İle believed it was really in the best interests of Congress and of in¬ 
din to act courageously and to begin by accepting the conditions 
ııııdcr which a coalition would be possible. A solution of the com- 
nınnal problem in India had to be found, and for the parties to work 
together on practical problems provided the best hope.®® 


TIıc vvi.s'dom of Pethick-Lawrence’s final plea made no positive impact how- 
rver. Ndıru replied that the leaders o£ Congress had Îîeen seeking a solu- 
lioıı of Ihc communal problem “for thirty years” but had always been 
'■ıtııderıııined” by the League’s refusal to recognize any “Muslims who sup- 
poticd the national ideal, and the Congress could not desert those Muslims 
\\'lı<) had done so.” Patel added that to capitulate on this point “would force 
İlil llıc Mu.slims out of the Congress.” But on June 25, 1946, the Congress 
Wı»ı-kiııg Committee finally resolved to “accept” the mission’s plan of the 
lusl ııionth, \vhilc cxprcssing grave reservations about “The limitation of the 
Cc'iıtnd iiulhority, as contained in the proposals, as well as the system of 
gnmpiııg of Ih'ovinces.”®® 

■'VVc arc ııo\v preeluded from trying to form an Interim Government 
\vith Iht^ participation of the Müslim League, but without that of the Con- 
gr<’,s,s.'' Wav('ll noted in his “top secret” memo to the mission after receiving 
IİK’ Congress rc.sponse, “and Congress will daim that in any fresh attempt 
ıdl llıe original bases and the assurances given to Mr. Jinnah have disap- 
[M-ai'cd. VVe lıavc in fact been outmanocuvred by the Congress and this 
ııbilily ol Congress to tvvi.st words and phrases and to take advantage of 
ııny slip in wording is what Mr. Jinnah lıas ali along feared, and has l)<‘on 
llıe reason lor his diflicıdt attitude. The succe.ss of tlıo C^ongress, wlıidı lıe 
\vill h'el has been nıuiııly dne to tlıeir contimıous contacls \vith the Mi.s- 
.sion . , , will lnereas(5 his di.strnst, İjollı of llıe Congre.ss ajıd llıe Mission, 
ıınd ol llıe Vieeroy, . . . T(’inp(‘r.s are Irayed; llıe Muslini I,eagııe feel llıat 
llıey liMve lıei'n lıelrayed; ıınd llıe Coııgi(‘s.s leel llıal ihey İlave gaiııed un 
ıid\’iıııfag<' of u'lıieh tlıey will ııol be .slow lo ıııake eapilal.'’^" VVııveM woııhl 
sooıı be It'll 1(1 fnıın a i'iıi'elaki'r govi‘nıtııeııl of ollieials. un alli'iııativi' hır 
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more congenial to his nature and experience than trying to preside över a 
coalition cabinet would have been. 

That evening the Mission and Wavell met with Jinnah to show him the 
Congress resolution. That final meeting lasted almost three hours, tül afteı 
8:00 p.M. Wavell informed Jinnah that he v/ould appoint a caretaker gov- 
ernment” for a "short interval” and they could “go ahead with the Con- 
stituent Assembly and constitution-making” during that interlude since the 
cabinet mission was returning to England. Jinnah was thoroughly shocked 
by what he heard, asking “Did he understand that the Delegation did not 
now wish to form an Interim Government? He had understood that if one 
party rejected the offer of June 16th we should go ahead with the other. 

. . . The Müslim League had accepted. . . . Mr. Jinnah said he disliked 
the suggestion for a postponement of the question of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. He thought it was had for the prestige of the Delegation and also 
for his own prestige. It would destroy both.”^^ How ego shattering that 
moment of “truth” must have been for him, how frustrating after ali these 
years, ali these decades. Önce more to be told “Not yeti Stül not quite 
ready for you, Sir. Next month, perhaps, or next year.” Would he live an- 
other year? It was “a deplorable” interview, Wavell reported, noting that 
“by the time we got down to real business . . . J. was in a thoroughly 
cvil mood; accused us of bad faith and of giving way to Congress, and 
{'onsidered that he should be given the opportunity of entering the Gov- 

Next day, Alexander went round to see Jinnah to teli him how anxious 
lıe was not to “part” with bad feelings between them. But Jinnah’s feeling 
of friendship, empathy, and trust for the British and ali they had alvvays 
slood for since his first trip to London, would never quite be put back to¬ 
gether again—after that fatal fail. 
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"II’ thı-i'c is not sufEcient power, create that power,” Jinnah charged his 
l-{'ugn(‘ council in Bombay in late July. “Ali efforts of the Müslim League 
al lairplay, justice, even supplication and prayers have had no response of 
nııy Kind from the Congress, The Cabinet Mission have played into the 
lıınKİs of the Congress. It has played a game of its own.”^ In 1920 he had 
lı>sl linllı in Congress. Then, more than a quarter-centuı*y later, hc aban- 
(loııccl hopc and trust in the British, \vhose postwar problems and pressnres 
ohligcd llunn to “play” into Congress’s hand. 

"Tlıroiıghout these negotiations the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
uııder Lcrror and threats of the Congress,” Jinnah told his 450 fol- 
loNN-crs, wlıo \vcre packed into a swe]tering hail crowded with members o! 
ılır pı-(‘ss, l>olh foreign and domestic, as vvell as delegates from every 
proviııt'o, 


Tlıe (ad)inct Dolegntion and the Viceroy . . . have göne back on 
ilu'ii' pliglıt(îd word and abandoned what was announced as their 
[iıı;ı] pro|m.sals. , . . Congress rcally never acccptcd the long-tenn 
plan. İts eonditional acceptancc was communicated to the Cabinet 
Mi.ssioıı l)y ihc CX)ngress President on June 25. . . . The Cabinet 
Mission likf a dıowning man reacly lo cııtch lıold of a sLıaw trealcd 
illi,s coınlilional accrplanoe ... as gemıine. , , . Paıulit lavvulıarlal 
Nclırıı as Iİk? clııclcd Prosidtmi ... at u Press conhu'cnee iıı Hoınlnıy 
011 |ııl\' 10, mıul(i Jİıe policy and altitııde of ilıc Congress lowiii’{ls the 
long-tenn proposal eleıır . , . llıal the Congress wus coınmitted lo 
ııolhing, , . . VVlıal is llıe tise of iııiagining I hings anıl ıli'cııming,^ 


linıııılı r-oıı\'('iır(| lıi.s coMiıcil 
ol bloken bt II l'Jı "ple(||>Ms'' 


lo i'r* e\ııııniM‘ "llıe v\'lıol(' po.silion' in (he 
anıl ol ( !onp,i'es'>'‘t dr'llnııec ol llıe I .eııgııe 


L 
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and rejeetion of the mission’s plan, “I can teli you this vi'ithout fear of con- 
tradietion that of the three parties, throughout the negotiation the Müslim 
League behaved as an honourable organization,” Jinnah assured his back- 
ers. “We worked 'with clean hands. The Müslim League is the only party 
that has emerged from these negotiations \vith honour and clean hands. ® 
Clean hands had ahvays been a prime virtue to him, and they seemed then 
to symbolize a political surgeon’s final preparation before entering the op- 
erating room where the hopelessly sick patient lay waiting to be cut. Noth- 
ing short of radical surgery would suffice, when even the “great’ British 
mission “went back on its words . . . cowed down and paralysed” before 
a Congress which had neither “deceney” nor any sense of honour and 


courage,” 

“Ali these facts prove clearly beyond a shadow of doubt, Quaid-i-Azam 
continued, “that the only solution of Indias problem is Pakistan. So long 
as the Congress and Mr. Gandhi maintain that they represent the whole 
of India . . . so long as they deny true facts and the absolute truth that 
the Müslim League is the only authoritative organization of the Muslims, 
and so long as they continue in this vicious circle, there can and will be no 
compromise or freedom. . . . Mr. Gandhi now speaks as a universal ad- 
viser. He says that the Congress ... is the trustee for the people of In- 
dia. . . . We have enough experience of one trustee that has been here for 
150 years. We do not want the Congress to become our trustee. We have 
now grown up. The only trustee of the Muslims is the Müslim nation. 

Jinnah now accused Cripps of trying to “Nvriggle out of simple defini- 
tions in his Commons talk about the mission, resorting “to jugglery of words 
and misleading the house,” and adding in what for Jinnah was perhaps the 
deepest cut of ali, “I am sorry to say that Sir Stafford Cripps debased his 
legal talents.” To Pethick-Lawrence, who had informed London’s House of 
Lords “that he [Jinnah] could not have a monopoly of Müslim Nomina- 
tion,” Jinnah shouted, ‘T am not a trader. I am not asking for concessions 
For oil, nor am I higgling and haggling like a barıya. His fierce rejeetion 
of the business of his fathers cand their commercial community underseores 


lıow betrayed he felt in the aftermath of the negotiations that ended the 
niission. To orthodov fellovv Muslims, for whom commerce, trade, and in- 
terest vvere ahnost as execral)le as pork and wine, he had proudiy professed 
hiınsolf as aıılipatlıctic to “In'ggling banyas” as the strictest Sünni mullah, 
"^riıo bridge ol failli in the Briti.sh coınmon law that had hitherto linked him 
lo Cri]i])s, IVtiıiek bavvrcııoc, Uaın.say MarDoııald. Morley, and Gladstone 
WU,S slıalleri'd, SNVepl a\vııy by lorreiıt.s of .srll'iıılen'sl llıat gu.sbed İroni 
Sİmla's lliıımlaymı lıeigbls. dissolvİng likr lıls (nısl in ull ol llıem iıı a ilood 
ol iınslrated ıb'.‘.|)alı, 
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Next day the Müslim League council met to consider över a dozen 
rosolutions that had been tabled hy members, trying to decide ‘Vhat steps” 
Ihc League should take in view “of the Cabinet Mission having göne back 
on their word,” as Jinnah told them. Liaquat Ali read each of the resolu- 
lions aloud, and then general discussion began, lasting t\vo whole days. 
"’rhe best for us is frankly to admit that we made a mistake in accepting a 
Union of some şort proposed in the Scheme and go back to our Pakistan 
lirged Sir Firoz Khan Noon. “The path of wisdom lies in the total 
r<‘joction of the constitutional proposals . . . let there be one guiding bea- 
ooıı bcfore us—a fully sovereign, separate State of Pakistan.”® Maulana 
lla.srat Mohani rose to shout amidst wild cheering, “If the Quaid-i-Azam 
\vill only give his word, the Muslims of India will rise in revolt at a nıo- 
ıııonl’s notice.” Other maulanas, khans, and mullahs reiterated those clıants, 
ınul Uaja Ghazanfar Ali proınised that “If Mr. Jinnah gave the cali, Mus- 
linıs from ali vvalks of life would come forward to carry on the struggle for 
llıc altainment of Pakistan.” 

()ıı July 29, 1946, Jinnah and his Working Committee presented two 
i'osolutions hammered out after hearing the council’s opinions. The first 
\villi(lrew League acceptance of the cabinet mission’s May proposals; the 
,s(■('011(1 charted the League’s course of future direct action. 

\Vh(!roa.s Müslim India has exhausted, without success, ali efforts to 
(hul a peaceful solution of the Indian problem by compromise and 
constilıılıonal means; and vvhereas the Congress is bent upon setting 
up (la.ste-Hindu Raj in India with the connivance of the British; and 
wluM-cas rccent events have shown that power poHtics and not justice 
uiKİ fair jilay are the deciding factors in Indian affairs; and whereas 
İl has liocome abundantly clear that the Muslims of India would not 
fo.sl contcmlcd with anything less than the immediate establishment 
of iin Incicpcndcnt and fully sovereign State of Pakistan . . . the 
liııui ha.s coınc for the Müslim nation to resort to Direct Action to 
a(‘lıi(!ve Pakistan to assert their just rights, to vindicate their honour 
1111(1 [() gel rid of the present British slavery and the eontcmplated 
fııhıre (laste-IIindu doınination.'^ 



Aflcr lıotlı n’.solutıon.s' wi're cnıthıısiastically adopted, Jinnah conclucled: 
"V^'e Imve laken a tnosl lıLstoric decisioıı. Never before in llıc^ whole lih'- 
lılslory ol ihc Muslini L(;ague did we do anylhiııg (!xcnpl hy conslilıılional 
mi'lliods and conslilıılional lalks. VVe are to-day foreed inlo ihis positioıı by 
u ıııovc İM wlıiclı bolh llıc (longrcss and Ihilain lıave pai'licijıalcd. VVe 
have hceiı allacLrd im lv\’o froiıls. . , , To-dnv we lııiva^ .said good-bye lo 
eonsllinlion.s ıınd coııslllıılionııl ııiethods. Tlıi(>ıi|dıınıt llıe pulııliıl negolla 
llons. llıe İNvıı pıııMes NV’ilh nvIkmii \ve hai'galııed helıl a pisini al ıı.s, one \vllli 
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power and machine-guns behind it, and the other with non-co-operation 
and the threat to launch mass civil disobedience. This situation must be 
met. VVe also have a pistol.”^ 

Pethick-Lawrence urged Wavell to meet Jinnah as soon as possible and 
to “press him even now” to permit members of the Müslim League to join 
an interim coalition government with Congress. Wavell underestimated 
Jinnah’s anger and the imminence of violent League action. He wired 
home on August 1 that there was “no indication of any immediate attempt 
at a mass movement” and asked Pethick-Lawrence to inform the cabinet 
that “it vvould not be advisable to send for Jinnah immediately. . . . If I 
send for Jinnah at önce it will be regarded as a panicky reaction to a threat 
and will put up Jinnah’s stock. ... I should propose to leave Jinnah 
alone.”® So the game continued, move by Machiavellian move. 

After the League council had met, a correspondent for the Daihj Tele- 
graph intervievv'ed Jinnah to ask \vhat he meant by “direct action,” and 
Jinnah at first replied that “there vvould be a mass illegal movement”; but 
when the correspondent showed him the text of his article before cabling 
it home, Jinnah changed “illegal” to “unconstitutional.”® Jinnah’s secretary 
reported that the Working Committee set the date for a ‘ univeral Müslim 
hartal” for Friday, August 16, 1946. The viceroy’s deputy private secretary 
fcit a strike had “possibilities of working up mass hysteria,” yet Wavell re- 
tnained unperturbed, mistakenly believing that “J. has no real idea what 
to dor° 

On August 6, 1946, with Pethick-Lavvrence’s approval, Wavell wrote 
Nehnj, as president of the Congress, inviting him “to submit to me pro- 
po.sals for the formation of an interim Government. . . . It will be for you 
lo consider whether you should first discuss them \vith Mr. Jinnah. . . . I 
ınn sure you agree with me that a Coalition government can best direct ef- 
l’cctively the destinies of India at this critical time. Time is short,”^^ Nehru 
ı•(‘plicd from Gandhi’s ashram at VVardha on August 10, accepting the “re- 
.sponsibility” ofiered, On August 13, Nehru wrote Jinnah from Wardha to 
"scek your cooperation in the formation of a coalition provisional Govern- 
ment.”^^ Jinnah’s response was acute surprise. 

1 krıovv notlıing as to what has transpired between the Viceroy and 
you, ııor have T any idea what agreement has been arrived at be- 
you lwo. . . . If this means the Viceroy has commissioned 
you lo Ibnıı un l'A'ccutivc (kmncil . . . and has alrcady agreed to 
ııcccpl ııiKİ lu^l ııpoıı \’oııi‘ lulvicc' ... 11 is not po.ssilılc for ınc to ac- 
cept sileli a posilioıı. , . . llo\vcvci', il yon çare lo incel ine, on bc- 
lıali ol (knıpj'cs.s. lo scKİc llıc lilndtı Muslini <|iır.sl Inn aııd i'c.solvo 
llıc si'iloıiN ılcıııllock, 1 'ılıııll be f'.lınl lo scc yon loılny ııl (I p.nıd" 
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That was August 15, 1946, precisely cne year before the birth of India and 
J^ıkistan. Nehru responded the same afternoon from Bombay, “I am pre- 
pared to come to your place at 6 p.m.” 

After their meeting, Nehru reported to Wavell that he had “offered Jin- 
mıh assurances” that no “majör conımunal issue” would be acted upon in 
iho constituent assembly except by a majority of both parties, that any dis- 
pııtfîd pomts would be referred to the federal court for decision, and that 
"vvlıilc Congress did not like the idea of grouping and preferred autono- 
ınoııs provinces under the Centre they would not oppose grouping by prov- 
lııc’cs if the provinces wished it.”^^ Nehru offered Jinnah five Müslim League 
•scats on a cabinet of fourteen but “did not see” how the League could pos- 
sibly object to a nationalist Müslim being inciuded among the Congress 
purty quota~which wouId also be five. Jinnah not only objected but there- 
ııpon rcfused to participate in the interim government, and his “only pro- 
po.sul,” as Nehru reported it, was to defer “aU action ... for six months.” 
jııvvaharlal refu.sed to wait any longer, however, leaving Jinnah’s Malabar 
liiM (îstate as the sun went down on the eve of India’s bloodiest year of 
('ivil war. 

“Llıcro 'was a curious stiliness in the air” över Calcutta, Majör L. A. Liv- 
(Tiııore reported from his perch atop Fort William that hot, sticky, mon- 
soDiı ıııorning of Friday, August 16, 1946, as dawn broke över Kipling’s 
City of Drcadful Night. Müslim workers from the Howrah jüte milis had 
tıcgıııı poııring into the city, headed toward Ochterlony’s “needlc” Monu- 
tıu'jıl for Ihe mammoth meeting to “celebrate” Direct Action Day, Chief 
lulnislcr vSuhrawardy and other leaders of Bengal’s Mııslim League 'were 
seİK'dıılcd to address that meeting. Reports that “Hindus had erected bar- 
i'icmlos al Ihe Tala and Belgachia bridges to prevent Muslims from entcr- 
iııg llıc City” rcached British headquarters at the fortress by 7:30 a.m., bul 
llıe hrigadier in command of Calcutta, J. P. C. Mackinlay, had “ordercd” 
ali of his Iroops to be “confined to barracks” that day. İndia’s largest, mo.sl 
('i'ONvdcd, ınost comınımally volatile city was left virtually naked, Suhra- 
w'iırdy had givcn ihc government servants an extraordinary thrcc-day -vvcek- 
eııd ofl, 


Idinıımnal Iroulîle .startcd a.s oarly 
norih-easi Calcutta and has conliuııed 


as 7 a.nı. in Maniktolla arca in 
and sprcacl throughout th(i day," 


Covcrnor Ihıri'ovvs sviu’d VVavell that night. 


Silualioıı ııp lo 6 p.m. Ls that thcrı* Iıav(' hccn ıııııiK’rons and widc- 
sprcad coııımıınal claslıcs . . , acconıj^aııicd by soıııc looliııg ol 
Nİnıps, ai'soiı, NVcııpons crııploycd appcıır lo Imvr lıccıı clıicily İnack 
bııls İnil İn ıı ıııınıl>cı ol Ciis('S .slıol gıın.s havc lıccıı nscd by tncıııbcıs 
İli lınllı coınnınııiiics ıınd miiiic ciim'S ol Nİalıbiıi}', lıııvr lıccıı ıc|)oılcd, 
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... A marked feeling of panic, especially among Flindu traders in 
north Calcutta, has been feature of situation since early in the day 
and has given rise to many wild reports far exceeding actualities. 

. . . Disturbances so far lıave been markedly communal and not, re- 
peat not, in any way anti-British,^® 

Lieutenant-general Sir Francis Tuker, in charge of india’s eastern com¬ 
mand, received intelligence reports that Suhravvardy told “an immense 
Müslim crowd” gathered round Ochterlony’s Monument that afternoon that 


the Cabinet Mission was a bluff, and that he would see how the 
British could make Mr. Nehru rule Bengal. Direct Action Day would 
prove to be the fiıst step towards the Müslim struggle for emancipa- 
tion, He advised them to return home early and said . . . that he 
had made ali arrangcments with the poliçe and military not to inter- 
fere with them. Our intelligence patrols noticed that the crowd in- 
cluded a large number of Müslim goondas [hoodlums], and that . . . 
their ranks . . . swelled as soon as the meeting ended. They made 
for the shopping centres of the town where they at önce set to work 
to loot and burn Hindu shops and houses. ... At 4.15 p.m. Fortress 
H.Q. sent out the codeword “Red” to indicate that there were inci- 
dents ali över Calcutta.^® 


L 


Curfew was proclaimed in the “riot-affected districts” at 6:00 p.m.; but 
hy 8:00 p.m., when the area commander called in the 7th Worcesters and 
ıhe Green Howards from their barracks in the north, they found College 
Street Market “ablaze” and the “few unburnt houses and shops completely 
.sacked,” in Amherst Street the litter of nıass looting, in Upper Circular 
Road the rubbie left by “fire-bugs,” on Harhson Road, the cries of wounded 
imci terrorized residents, and many bodies of “newly dead.” “Calcutta was 
(lu^ battiefield”; Majör Livermore recalled, “the battie was mob rule versus 
civilisation and deccncy; the casualties of that stricken field were for the 
niost part the poor, the low-caste illiterates and those too weak to defend 
I lıcir propcrty from the looter, the vulture of the mob.”^^ 

“February’s killiııgs had shocked us al) but this was different:” General 
Tııkor notcd, “it was unbridled savagery vvith honiicidal maniacs let loose 
lo kili and kili and to maim and burn. The underworld of Calcutta -svas 
lııkiııg C'hargc of Ihe city. . . . The poliçe were not controlling it. Daylight 
‘ıli()\vcd ııol a siğil of bus or taxi: rickshavvs vvcre battered and burnt: there 
\viTi' tıo mcatıs lor clcrk.s lo gi'l lo their \vork . . , ali the more idle men 
Inıdiiıg aboııl ilıc Imvn . . . riolcrH carryiiıg loıulcd .slieks and sharpi'ned 
hoıı Imrs , . . il wn.s olıvioııs ilmi llıcir nıooıl VN’iıs tlıorouglıly (lııugt'r- 
ıııı.s . . , a İlinti , . . brıılcn İn dcııllı Icns (İnin a lıııııılıcd yıırds |li(iııı[ , . . 
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poliçe , . . slow to get out of their vehicles and before they had come into 
ııclion three people \vere beaten down and lay dead on the road.”^® 

On Monday, August 19, one of Majör Livcrmore’s platoons removed 150 
dead bodies from a single Street Crossing. 


'The stench in this area had become appalling and one Citizen was so 
grateful for the removal of at least part of the cause that he pressed 
two botties of champagne on the platoon responsible. ... At about 
9 p.ın. that night we received orders that the main streets at least 
mnst be clear of bodies by the time the curfew lifted at 4 a.m, next 
ınorning. Stench masks and gas capes would be sent to aid us in lift- 
Ing the decomposing corpses; the location of Müslim buıial grounds 
and Hindu burning ghats would reach us as soon as possible. . . . 

“i row the hell do I teli a Müslim from a Hindu when theyVe ali been 
dcad three days?” . . . It took two more days and nights to finish 
ıny own area—a total of five hundred and seven corpses in the one 
(loınpany sector, most of which came from a locality less than four 
hınıdi’cd yards square. . . . Already there was a threat of a cholera 

('|)id(nnic.^° 

Hy (li(‘ night of August 19, rotting corpses poscd so serious a threat to Gal¬ 
eni la that Bengars government offered to pay troops “five rupees for each 
l) 0 (l\’ c'ollccled.” One of those who pitched in was Majör Dobney of the 
(lalcuUa Fortress Staff. 


K.vcept for the occasional band of British troops the city was hterally 
a Gily of the Dead. ... Ali the streets were -svell lit, showing the 
rotliııg piles of hıımanity and rubbish. Handcarts were piled high 
with bodies and had been left abandoned at the curb-side. . . . 
Onccî it wa.s knovvn that the mad Englishmen were collecting the 
dead, ınorc bodies appeared from the labvrinth of houses and hovels. 
. . , Ali night the horrible task vvent on.^'^ 


No one knows exactly how many people v^^ere slaughtercd during the- 
Gi'cal Galcııtta Killing, but General Tuker estimated the toll ran “inlo 
IlıoıısaiHİ.s.” Unoflicial sources claimed that as many as 16,000 Ihmgali.s 
W(T(‘ mıırdcred l)Ctwecn August 16-20, 1948, and many tinie.s that nutnber 
Ih'd ov(T (İKİ hj'icIgc aeross the lîughli, which for duys remaiııcd “a one- 
way c'uiTtaıl of ıruaı, wonıen, ehildren, and doıncstic aninmiş hoacicd [<)• 
\var(l llıc Ilovvrah railroad stalion,” Murgarci Bonrke-VVlıite reporU'cl. k’iııd 
ing llıc- Irahı.s eould nol carry them ali, tlıe people .sellled dovvn lo vvail on 
llıo eonende lloor, dividing llıenı,s(‘lves auloınalieally inlo llindn and Mııs- 
liın eaınp,s,’'“’ II vvas oıd\ llıc hegiiming of paıliliou, 

Oıı Atij'n.sl 21. \Viivell iııl'oi'iın'd l’elhiek I ,a\\Teni'e ilmi “Ilıe preseni es 
lininle" oi eıı.sıııdlh's \vas M,()()() demi and 17.000 iniııi'eıl. (ionp,ıi's.s vva» 
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“convinced that ali the trouble vvas deliberately engineered by the Müslim 
League Ministry” but the viceroy had as yet seen no “satisfactory evidence 
to that effect” The latest estiniate of casuaîties vvas that “appreciably more 
Muslims than Hindus were killed.”^^ 

Jinnah vvas asked about the Great Galcutta Killing by a foreign news 
ageney later in August and replied: 

If Gongress regimes are going to suppress and persecute the Musal- 
mans, it will be very difficult to control disturbances. . . . In my 
opinion, there is no alternative except the outright establishment of 
Pakistan. . . . We guarantee to look after non-Muslim and Hindu 
caste-minorities in Pakistan, vvhich wi)l be about 25 millions, and 
protect and safeguard their interests in every way. . . . That is the 
guickest way to India’s real freedom and to the vvelfare and happi- 
ness of ali the peoples inhabiting this sub-continent.^^ 

On August 24, Wavell announced that Nehru and thirteen colleagues of 
lîis choice vvould form a new interim government starting early in Septem- 
ber. “The recent terrible occurrences in Galcutta have been a sobering re- 
minder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential it India is to 
survive the transition to freedom,” stated the viceroy.A vveek later, Sir 
Slıafaat Ahmed Khan, one of three non-League Muslims named to Nehru’s 
cabinet was stabbed seven times by two young Müslim League fanatics in 
Simla. 

Two days after Waveirs broadcast, Jinnah announced that the viceroy 
■‘lıas .struck a severe blow to the Müslim League and Müslim India, but I 
anı .sure that the Muslims of India will bear this with fortitude and courage 
and learn lessons from our failure to secure our just and honourable posi- 
Ifon in the interim Government. ... I stili maintain that the step he has 
laken is most unvvise and unstatesmanlike and is fraught vvith dangerous 
and serious consequences and he has only added insult to injury by nomi¬ 
nal ing three Muslims who, he knovvs, do not command either the respect or 
«'onfidence of Müslim India.”^® 

Wave]l now appealed to Nehru and Gandhi to accept a new formula on 
"gronping,” threatening not to convene the constituent assembly until they 
(|j(l .so, “Sevcral times last evening,” Gandhi vvrote the viceroy on Au- 
gıı.st 28, 

you repc^iilecl llıal you wc:rc a “plain man and a soldier” and that you 
ılid nol know Iİk' jaw. VVe are ali plain men. . . . It is our purpose, 

1 lak(' il, In (U'vl.'a’ ıncllıntls İn preveıU a repelilion of the reecnt ter- 
lilılc lıapprııing.s in (lalcıılla. Tlıc (|uestion lıeİDi'c tıs is li(>w he.sl to 
(İn il. Ydiır Imıj'imgc lıı.sl cvc'tılng vvas ııiinalory, As ıcpıcscnlalivı* o! 
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llıe King you cannot afford to be a military man only, nor to Ignore 
ihe law. . , . Nor can the Congress be expected to bend itself and 
adopt what it considers a wrong course because of the brutal exhibi- 
lion recently witnessed in Bengal. ... I say this neither as a Hindu 
nor as a Müslim. I write only as an Indian, . . . You will please con- 
vey the whole of this letter to the British Cabinet.^® 


"'PIkî .strong reaction by Gandhi to my suggestion that Congress should 
ıııakd their assurance about the Grouping categorical shows how well justi- 
li«‘(l jiıınah was to doubt their previous assurances on the subject,” Wavell 
\vi'()((’ Putlıick-Lawrence as his cover letter enclosing Gandhi’s missive, add- 
iııg, "It is to my mind convincing evidence that Congress always meant to 
ııs<' (İK’ir position in the Interim Government to break \rp the Müslim 
l.cugııe and in the Constituent Assembly to desti'oy the Grouping scheme 
U'lıiclı was the one effective safeguard for the Muslims,”^^ The secretary of 
iluli’ and the prime minister disagreed. “We fully appreciate gravity of the 
laııgiT of serious and vvidespread communal trouble,” Pethick-Lawrence 
s\'irr(l in r(î.sponse. “At the same time we must ask you not to take any 
sirp.s vvlıich are likely to result in a breach with the Congress.”^® Wavell 
wııs ıı<)w Icıııpted to resign and deeply regretted having abandoned Jinnah 
in jnn(\ .sensing that to work in harness with Nehru would prove more 
gıılling and Icss congenial. 

■’A.s knıg as Jinnah feels he can get his veto through the Viceroy, he will 
nnl (li'op his intransigence,” G. D. Birla wrote Cripps the next day. “There 
\vci'<’ signs of a feeling among the follo-svers of the League that Jinnah was 
IriKİing liicm to the wilderness,” Birla noted.^® And in his Id message from 
Hoınlıay on August 29, Jinnah appealed to his follovvers to ‘Tally round the 
Mn.sliın l-ougue . . . let us stand as one united nation under our flag and 
mı om- plad'orın and be determined and prepared to face the vvorst as a 
('oın|il('t(‘ly united and great people with our motto: unity, faith and disci- 
Iiline. (k)(l i,s with ıı.s and we are bound to succccd.”®** 

A l(’\v days later on September 1, the eve of Congress taking över tlu^ 
inlrrim goverıınıent, communal rioting rockcd Bombay as Mu.slim houses 
idi ıılong Sandİnırst Koad flew Black llags of ınmınüng. Curfew was inı- 
|)osi'(l, Iroop.s Nvere called out. but in that one orgiastic night of violenco 35 
pcoph' \v('i'o kilicd and 1,75 injnred. Sporadic rioting in Bombay woııl<l 
1-0111111111' for över a Nveek, and by SeplenduT 10 ınore Ihan 200 llindıus and 
Mnsliıns vv(’re dead as a resnll' of eoınmııııul violenei'. Tiıercı \va,s vioh’iıei' 
in Karaclıi a.s \veil. Bnl l.eagtıc [m'inier Shaildı (ihıılanı llnssaiıı hrnadeıısl 
.m *‘ıi|)|»'iil loı-calm and lolcrııiK'e’* vvhich lu-IpcMİ snhdııc Muslini pııssiuns 
in İlmi ''Thr lıni'rm'.s nl (inh'Mİla lan-c hegolleıı an altilııde ol sıılh'iı 

i'i'srıılıııi'iıl mı llıe one siıl<’ ıııııl Inıhi’elh' pınıit' mı llıe ııihrı," Siııd's Ihilish 
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chief secretary reported, noting that both communities were busy surrepti- 
tiously arming themselves.^^ 

The “door to Puma Swaraj has at last been opened,” Mahatma Gandhi 
told his prayer meeting at Birla House in New Delhi, on September 2, 
1946, as their “uncrovvned king, Jawaharlal,” and his colleagues took oaths 
of Office in that flower-decked Capital. Nehru was now virtually the prime 
minister of India, and he placed Patel in eharge of home affairs (poliçe) 
and Baldev Singh in eharge of defence (or war). “A new Government 
came into being in this ancient land,” Nehru broadcast from New Delhi a 
few days later, “the Interim or Provisional Government vre called it. . . . 
India, this old and dear land of ours, is finding herself again through tra- 
vail and suffering. She is youthful again ■with the bright eyes of adventure, 
and with faith in herself and her mission.®^ 

On September 8, Wavell “very urgently” transmitted his “breakdown 
plan” for India to Pethick-Lawrence, estimating that “we could not gövem 
the whole of India for more than a year and a half.”®® The viceroy’s plan 
of withdrawal depended, as he put it, “on absolute firmness by H.M.G.,” 
and Wavell requested permission to announce his plan publicly before Jan- 
ııary 1. He -svanted ali Indians to know that the British were ready to pull 
back their ti'oops from south to north, disembarking from the subeonti- 
nent through Karachi and Calcutta, with select elite officials flying out of 
Ncw Delhi. Approxiınately 100,000 European civilians and another 100,000 
British troops would have to be evacuated from India, 

Wavell dined with Jinnah’s old friend, Sarojini Naidu, on September 
10, “and we had a long talk on politics and of the necessity of getting Jin- 
tıalı and the M.L. in and the difficulties of Jinnah’s character. Mrs. N. 
spoke of Jinnah rather as of Lucifer, a fallen angel, one who had önce 
prnmised to be a great leader of Indian freedom, but who had cast himself 
mit of the Congress heaven.”®^ 

Tire Daily Mail, whose correspondent in Bombay intervievv^ed Jinnah, 
i'i'portcd his remarking: 

’l’hc wound is too deep and the negotiations have led to too much 
l)itlernc.s.s and rancour for us to prolong the present arguments. The 
.sluU; mn.st bc wipcd clean and we must begin from the beginning 
nguin. I sindi never plcucl my ca.se, but were the British Government 
lo invilc mc lo boncloıı to start n ncw scrics of conferences on an 
(•«|iıal fooling \villi oliıer ııcgoliators I should accopt. . . . If the 
Bıili.slı insisi on doing notlıiııg more Ihan suppoi'l ihc prescMit inU'i'ltn 
(iovcı ıııncııt vvillı I lıcIı lıaymıi'ls ali I can say is IİK' MosIcius can cıı 
ilııi'c |[. II IİK'V ^^Mnl lo arrcsl ınc ııo\v I am i'cııdy lo gu İn |iı-lsotı im 

ıncıllaU'lv.'"’ 
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With riots in Bombay, Calcutta smouldering, and Nehru running the show 
in New Delhi, the prospect of a visit to London must have looked quite 
appealing to Jinnah through sultry moıısoon haze ato^î Malabar Hill. Or if 
not London, why not prison? Rather one extreme of glorj' or the other than 
the limbo of obscure uncertainty, cut off from povver, from the glitter 
of the viceroy’s magic circle, where he had önce held çenter stage, and from 
the achievement of Pakistan, which hardly anyone mentioned nowadays 
except with a shudder or shrug. 

The viceroy met alone with Jinnah on September 16 for seventy-five 
minutes, and earlier that same day with Nehru and Patel, both of whom 
disliked his overtures to Jinnah. Congress leadership by now mistrusted 
Wavell and advised Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, and Attiee to remove him 
from povver, considering the viceroy too supportive of Müslim League de- 
mands and dangerously limited in background and training to the resolu- 
tion of military, rather than political problems. The cabinet in the after- 
math of its mission’s bitter failure, hovvever, was hardly ready to take any 
radical leap inside India’s political jungle. At Nehrus insistence, Wavell 
agreed “provisionally” to convene the constituent assembly on December 
9, by vvhich time the viceroy hoped a settlement with the League would be 
reached. 

The mission ministers met witlı Attiee at 10 Dovvning Street on Septem¬ 
ber 23 to consider the viceroy’s breakdown plan. The prime minister ex- 
pressed “sLrong objeetions” to Waveirs proposals, which he considered 
alarmist. Cripps agreed, saying that “the moment our withdrawal was 
announced everyone in India would start scrambling for position. , . . 
Civil vvar would come upon us at once.”^® He favored convening the con¬ 
stituent assembly at önce, with or vvithout the Müslim League. Pethick- 
Lawrence felt that “the Viceroy’s proposal would make an administrative 
breakdovvn a certainty.” Attiee could not understand why Wavell vvanted 
to abandon Madras and Bombay, “two of the best jDİaces from which lo 
withdraw Europeans,” leaving the British troops to hold “the most dilfi- 
cult part of India” where “an attempt to set up Pakistan , . . woııld cimse 
civil war.” 

Wavell spent almost two hours with Jinnah on September 25, reportiııg 
him “veıy quiet and reasonable” and “anxious for a settlement if it can be 


done without loss of prestige.”®^ Jinnah hoped Congre.s.s vvould refrain us ıı 
“gesture of good-wiir’ from appointing any Masliın, and lıe vvas iııtcr<‘sU’(l 


in rotating the vice-president’s position in 
next afternoon, Nehru and (ûınılhi eanu! in 


tİK' cabiiK’I: vvillı Nclını, The 
laııdcııı, caelı iulldııg l'nr mı 


lımır vvillı (lıe viceroy and convhıı iı 


“llıcv <in İldi \vniil |imıalı ımd 


Iİ1C t.cugne İn, nn< 


ınscı 
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tion more nakedly than ever before. The more I see of that old man.” 
Wavell admitted, “the more I regard him as an unscrupulous old hypocrite.”^® 

By October 1, Wavell vvas convinced that “it is no use trying to squeeze 
the Congress any further on the nationalist Müslim issue.” The viceroy 
then decided his “best tactics” vvould be to “induce Jinnah simply to give 
me five names for the Müslim seats.”^® It vvas in the “obvious interest of the 
Müslim League” to come into the government as soon as possible, Wavell 
no w believed. 

So Wavell met Jinnah next day and spelled out his strategy for bringing 
the League into the interim government. “Mr. Jinnah said nothing at ali on 
the nationalist Müslim issue and did not attempt to argue it”; the viceroy 
noted, “but he said that if he vvas to have any chance of success vvith his 
Working Committee he must have some success to shovv them on the other 
points he had raised.” Wavell explamed “that the only funetion of the 
\^ice-President vvas to preside at Cabinet meetings in my absence, and that 
I could arrange for the leader of the Müslim Party to be appointed as Vice- 
ehairman of the C.C.C., vvhich vvas really a more influential position.”^” 
i le undcrstood vveîl how important matters of prestige were to Jinnah’s 
ınind and clearly revealed here the unpublicized povvers retained by him- 
,sc]f as governor-general. By the end of their meeting he “got the impres- 
sion” that Jinnah vvas “anxious” to “come in.” Jinnah, moreover, by then 
ınnst have been at least equally impressed at hovv much the viceroy vvanted 
“İlim” as the League’s comforting countervailiııg mfluence to Nehru, Patel, 
ııiKİ the others inside the viceregal council chambers of Delhi and Simla, 

Whether it vvas Waveirs ardor in vvooing him or Jinnah’s current frus- 
li'ations at having missed the maiden voyage of the interim government 
llıııt imbued Nehru vvith so much seeming povver and pomp, those October 
ııcgotiations in New Delhi svviftly accomplished vvhat had eluded the la- 
lıoi's of the cabinet mission for three months earlier in the year. Perhaps it 
wu,s the tragic, sobering reality of the Great Calcutta Killing and the 
lilundy Bombay riots, or his coııncil’s impatience, or his own deteriorating 
lıcııldı that nıade Jinnah far more flexible in reaching a settlement that vvas 
İM hriııg the League into an interim coalition government vvith Congress in 
u M’(’ord-bı-ouking mere tvvo vvecks of negotiation. Nor did Nehru and Con- 
l'icss coıırt him or ]')jınder to his ego. Snch ııegative signals from old adver- 
ıirii'.s muv lıııvc served only to convince Jinnah that it vvas, indeed, high 
İlme (or İlim lo sctıllle exces.s buggage and cliınb aboard vvhile there vvas 
Nİill İl rope lo eıılclı and a slıip’s maslcr. lo vvc'ieome him so vvarmiy. 

'I'lıc ııııvviilı o( Bliopal, liımıılıs old Iricııd and t'lıanccllor ol llıı^ Clıaıu- 
İM'i o( l’ıiııcıvs silici’ 1911, Ilıca cııli’i'i’d llıc ııcl (or “.slıovcd in a radıcr in- 
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palace to discuss their residual differences, “I have consulted some of my 
('ollcagues about the matters discussed by us yesterday,” Nehru wrote Jin- 
ııalı on October 6. 


We ali agreed that nothing coııld be happier and better for the coun- 
try than that these two organisations [Congress and the League] 
should meet again as before, as friends having no mental reserva- 
tions and bent on resolving ali their differences by mutual consulta- 
tion, and never desiring or allovving the intervention of the British 
Cfovcrnment through the Viceroy or some other. . . . We would 
ilu’refore \velcome the decision of the League to join the interim 
(Jovernment for it to worlc as a united team on behalf of India as a 
vvlıole.'^^ 


N('lıı-u Lhcn noted a number of problems and concerns he had with various 
'■points put forward” by Jinnah in their conversation. Jinnah responded 
ın'xt duy: “I appreciate and reciprocate your sentiments. . . . With regard 
lo lIıc sccond paragraph” he countered the points noted in Nehru’s letter, 
('oni'Iııding “I am anxious that we should come to . . . settlement without 
mıdııc delay.”^^ Nehrus response to Jinnah’s letter was less cordial; and 
^'V'ııv('ll reported on October 9, “There has evidently been some hitch.” 

'I’\vu dııys later, the viceroy wired a “secret” report he had just received 
İroni blıopal as to what went wrong, Jinnah and Gandhi apparently “ac* 
i'oplcd a l'ornıula which spoke of the Müslim League as rcprcsenting ‘the 
()vi'rwliflıning majority of Muslims.’ Then at the instance of the Patel grouj) 
hf (Ciiııdlıi) added a rider to the efFect that the t\vo parties would agrco 
lo \vork us a tcam and would never invoke or permit the intervention of tho 
(iovt'rMor (icneral. Inevitably the rider was unacceptable to Jinnah. . . 
\Vuv('ll lıad carlier bccn at pains to assure Nehru that he was not calling in 
liııııalı lo puslı liim and the League into a coalition cabinet in order to crc* 
alo İl "Kiııg’s parly” inside the new government, but now he admitted fcar- 
lııg (lıal "OaiKİhi and the Congress” were seeking “to secure Müslim League 
plianoo ili an arratıgcmcnt to climinatc tlıc Govcrnov-Gcncral’s inlin 


ooııı 


enoo in llıo (aıbıııet and reduce hini to a flgıırc'-hcad.”'‘° 

‘rİH> viceroy lıad wlmt he eallod “a erıuial intervievv with Jiıınalı” lln' 
ıi(‘xl aClerııooıı, wheıı lıc learned lliaL tlıc League was ready to join the in 
li'iinı government but llıal jiıınah was goiug to ııitelı “u sıırprise l'asL İmli" 
İli (loııgı’i's.s by proposing ıı na’inbor ol llıo Selıedııloıl (Unlonelıable) 
Gasle ıı.s oikî ol lıis livo "Muslini" naıiM’S For llu' ealiinol, "I suid Muit İt 
vvonld look rııllıor liko ’lil lor lal.’" Wııvell noled, "a ooınıler lo tlıc Coıı 


gres,s ııoıniıınlioıı ol a ımlioııulisl Muslini. ııııd vvonld lln'icloro lıe rııMıer 
ıin nnlnııniNMiırnl lo ınr, . , . 1 gııMıcıcd MıııI llıo tııını Mıey IiimI İn ııılnd 


ı 
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to nominate was ... at present a Minister in Bengal.”^® J. N, Mandal vvas 
then minister of law in Bengal, an advocate whose greatest attraction to the 
League appears to havc been that hc was boru “untouchable.” Jinnah per- 
sonally decided to remain outside, leaving Liaquat to head his party’s 
team, with I. I. Chundrigar of Bombay, Abdur Rab Nishtar fronı the fron- 
tier, and Ghazanfar Ali Khan of the Punjab to complete the League’s in¬ 
terim government slate. Nehru dropped txvo of his Muslims, Shafaat Khan 
and Syed Zaheer, and Subhas Bose’s brother, Sarat Bose, from his cabinet, 
thus making room for Jinnah’s choices. The new coalition was officially an- 
nounced on October 15. But as communal rioting spread from Bengal to 
the North-West Frontier, the Congress-League coalition was off to a most 
precarious start. A majör stumbling block vvas that the League insisted on 
preempting at least one of the three most powerful cabinet positions— 
foreign affairs, home, or defence—held by Nehru, Patel, and Baldev Singh, 
respectively. Congress vvas unwilling to relinguish any of those jobs. Nehru 
vvas also upset about reports of a speech Liaquat made in Karachi on Oc- 
tober 20, when he reportedly said the League had decided to enter the 
government because “Congress in its heart vvas adverse to the League’s en- 
iry” and that, as before, Muslims must continue to prepare to “fîght” for 
“tlıe vvinning of their goal—Pakistan,”^'’’ Nehru demanded retraetion of botlı 
statements and vvanted clarification of the League’s long-range intentions 
as vvell as “a definite assurance by them that there will be cooperation and 
İnam vvork.”^® Wavell feared that Congress resolved to “do ali they can to 
provent the League coming in.”"^® Nehru had earlier indicated that Con- 
gi‘(\ss vvas ready to turn över finance, then headed by South Indian Chris- 
lian Dr. John Matthai, to the League. A harried Wavell insisted, vvhatever 
Ihc onteome, that “I must . . . come home at önce for consultation.” 

On the evening of October 24, Nehru confirmed that Congress had de- 
ridud to resign if Patel’s Home ministry portfolio went to the League. The 
viceroy called in Jinnah at 7:30 p.m. to ask if he would accept finance. 

|. vvas not in a very accommodating mood, . . . but he agreed . . . 
vvillı the ırsual proviso that it vvas subject to the decision of his Work- 
jııg Committce, I then sent for Nehru at 9.30 p.m. and told him that 
(lıc League vvould accept Finance, and asked him to let me knovv 
vvliiil alterıiative portfolio hc propo.sed for Matthai. Nehru, who 
loolu'd vi’iy tircd and wonı, accepted this qııietly, and said he vvould 
İri nıe kııovv al'lcr ceıı.snlling his oollcagues. . . . Neither party has 
Ilır Irııst Inısl in Ilır oIİkt, , , . İl is ali very vvearing; and for al- 
ınnsl lln‘ lirsi Ilııır iıı ıııy lilc I anı ıcıılly lıegiııniııg to feıd tho strain 
lımlly- ııul .slrı-ping pınpnlv and lolllııg llıeso vvrelclıed jn-oplc 
vvtnry nM'."'' 
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The new members of the government were sworn in October 26, but 
ihere would be no harmony or true spirit of unity in that short-lived cen- 
Iral government. Jinnah permitted himself to be persuaded by Wavell to 
join up, only as a tactical strategem, to buy time for the League to marshal 
ilil its forces, gathering sti'ength in this brief period of seeming coopera- 
lion with Congress for the final phase, the last charge up the perilous hili 
<>( partition to Pakistan. There was no reconciliation, no solution to the 
|)ro})lems of fundamental mistmst, suspicion, fear, and hatred. Too much 
blood had been let, too many knives buried in too raany backs, too many 
ımborn babies had been butchered in their mother’s 'wombs, too many 
\vonien raped, too many men robbed; people were fired to irrational hatred 
by Ihe .sick reflections of their communal neighbors in the house or village 
ıi('.\l door. 


India’ s ne\vly elected legislative assembly met on October 29, with 
Nclırıı and Liaquat Ali Khan seated side by side on the government’s front 
bciK'lı, neither sıniling or saying a word to each other ali day. They sat the 
u’iıy ıııo.st Mindu and Müslim Indians lived, in sullen, silent, angry proxim- 
ily, r{^s•ı'nting, fearing, and distrusting one another. Next morning Nehru 
luok lo his bed, exhausted more by depression than overvvork though his 
ıluily .s'cdıedııle had been grueling. Jinnah spcnt över an hour with Wavell 
on ()('lobor 30, and the viceroy found him “at his most Jinnah-ish . . . 
coınphîtely ıınsatisfactory.”^! “I told Mr. Jinnah that I hoped he would cali 
his (loııııcil at önce to accept the Statement of May 16,” Wavell reportcd, 
siııi'O ihul cabinct niission statement “was a condition of the League’s ac- 
ı-i'plaııcc' of Office at the Centre” and had been rejected the previous monllı 
by Ihc Lc'uguc’s council in Bombay. 

Wavcll Ilcw in to Calcutta on October 31. Sarat Bose was threateniııg 
lo t'iıll a iR!w strike. Governor Burrovvs warned the vicerov that he coııld 

d 

ııol "ciiny Bengal” for more than one more year. Nehru and Patel, and 
I.NH|nat and Nishtar flew to Calcutta early in November to see for thcnı- 
sclvc.s how Tndia’s premier metropolis was faring. Bııi'rows briefcd them on 
an ivai, pointing out that the anny had been directing traffic in the strtıcts 
İn Calcutta For appro.ximatoly ten weeks, wlıile tradc wa.s “stagnaliııg” and 
Nvoi'kcrs as woll as businessmcn wcre “very injuriously afî(X't(*d.’’ Bınıgnl, 
\viih 33 nvillion Mn.slims and 25 ıniilion Ilindn.s, dcsperalcly nccdi'd an 
“all-parly govornıncııt” to lıcI]) bring “traıupnllily” lo the jırovincc, yol no 
i'onlilion wa.s cven bchıg discııs.scd, Nclırıı and l.iiicpıal conld hardly ac 
coınplislı for Ik'ugal, bovvcvcr, \vlial ibcy fonnd iınpossiblc (o do uıııoıi|; 
I bi'insclvc.s in Mc\v I )(‘lbi. 


(.’o\'('i'iıııı- Sir llııgb I )ow ol bibar i'cportoıl bi.s 
ronınıııtı.d liols İn his ıırovlıırc on Novi'iııbcr !). by 


“appi'cclıılioır ol llıc 
vvlııcb Mine nine bul 
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talions of troops had been ordered into the rural regions most seriously af- 
feeted. “Roving Hindu mobs have sought to extermmate the Moslem popu- 
lation wherever they could fînd them,” wrote the governor. “Almost ali 
casualties have been Moslems and it is estimated that of these 75% have been 
women and children.”®^ 

Dawn headlined a mid-November intervievv given by Jinnah to the for- 
eign press on its front page, “absolute Pakistan the only solution,” re- 
porting: 

Müslim League President Çaed-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah de- 
clared . . . that in his view “the only solution” to India’s present 
communal situation “is Pakistan and Hindustan,” . . . anything else 
would be artificial and unnatural. ... Of the Interim Government, 

Mr. Jinnah said ... the Müslim League Ministers were there “as 
sentincis” who wouId vvateh Müslim interests in the day to day ad- 
ministration. . . . Asked if he favoured abandoning the Interim 
Government, Mr. Jinnah replied: “I have said this: It was forced 
upon us. The present arrangement I don t approve of.”®® 

Congress insisted, and Pethick-Lawrence agreed, that the constituent 
assembly must be called on December 9, as planned. Official invitations 
were issued, and soon after, on November 21, Datvn led off with “The 
Viceroy seems to think that the play of Hamlet can be staged with only 
lıalf a Plamlet; he has summoned the Constituent Assembly to meet, . , . 
although the Müslim League’s decision not to participate in it stili stands. 
There are reasons to believe that he has been jockeyed into this decision 
by Congress pressure. . . . For some days past ali ‘guns’ have been trained 
on him. , . , Whatever his gallantıy on the battiefields might have been, 
lıe seems to have put that virtue in cold storage along with his Field- 
Marshal’s uniform.”®* 

Waven met with ali four Müslim League members of the eabinet that 
al'tcrnoon, and “Liaqııat put to me quite blııntly the question whether I 
and His Majesty’s Government intended to keep order in India and pro- 
Icct minorities while we remained here or not. He said that the responsi- 
bility was stili oıırs, but that we were not carrying it out. ... I felt bound 
in lioncsty to teli thoın that our ability to carry out our responsibility had 
vi'iy griTilly vccakcıu'd, Since the British Government had announced its 
hılcıılioıı of lıaiKİing ov(>r jıovu'i* in India shorlly, we could not expect the 
.satiH' (logrt'c of <' 0 -oj)('ialioıı anıl snpporl Iroın the ofiicials and jmlice that 
vvi' Idnncrly (•ııjoycd, Tlıc i'cccnl Itdiıblcs bad .slıovvn (hal ibt; poliçe in 
many parls ol Inıli.ı v-cre allcclcd willı conıuıtıııalisın and wci(‘ no loııger 
İn b(' lellcd on lor lirin arllnıı ıi)':alıı:<l llıcii mvn cdiııııınıılly.''’''' 
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Jinnah announced to the press on November 22 that “No representative 
ol' Ibe Mııslim League will participate in the Constituent Assembiy.” 'Wavell 
.sc'iıt tor Liaquat next day and “argued” with him for ovcr an hour, trying 
lo pcrsuade his fînance member to get his party to attend the assembiy. “I 
(‘oınplotely failed to convince him,” Wavell wired Pethick-Lawrence, “as I 
lıud previously failed . . . with Jinnah.”°® It was fînally clear to Lord 
VVavclI that his last great push, getting the League into government, was 
oııly a Pyrrhic victory, Nothing had changed. 

'fhc secretary of State invited Wavell to return home at önce with two 
ı•t'pı•(^sentatives of the Congress and two from the League to discuss the 
i'iılirc situation and seek a new settlement formula. The viceroy suggested 
adding a Sikh, proposing Baldev Singh, his dcfence member. Nehru con- 
sullcd colleagues on the Working Committee and on behalf of Congress 
lıtnıcd down the invitation. Baldev also declined a day later. Jinnah, how- 
was pleased to accept and agreed to £y to London with Liaquat and 
lİKi vietToy. Attiee then wired a personal appeal to Nehru, pleading with 
İlim lo rcconsider, “to help in this way to make rapid and smooth progress 
(oNvards the goal of Indian Freedom.”^^ Congress met again for a full day’s 
tli.sc’iı.ssion, and Nehru and Baldev Singh decided to go to London after ali. 
()]i IİK' eve of their departure, Jinnah changed his mind after learning 
Mml Nehru and Baldev were coming. “What an impossible set of pcople 
llıi'y urel” 'Wavel] noted. “I sent lan Scott off to see Liaquat; and by mid- 
ııiglıl lıtı retıırned to say that we had got this far, that Liaquat had agreed 
lo eonıe with us to Karachi tomorrovv to see Jinnah and try to persuade 
İlim lo eome.”®“ The next day when they flew from Delhi, Liaquat was 
■'(İressed for Europe.” Jinnah received a midnight cable from Attiee, per- 
•soııally ])re,ssing him to come, and though “rather late,” he finally climbed 
ııboiird llu; viceroy's plane in Karachi. The crovvd that had come to sac 
him olf at tlıc! airport shouted “Pakistan Zindabad.” 


20 


London-Rnal Faremll 

0946 ) 


London in December was cold, wet, and bleak. How redolent it must have 
been of his fîrst arrival there fîfty-four years ago. So much had changed, yet 
so many feelings were the same. Jinnah stili felt lost and alone, cut off 
from alı those who önce loved him, forced out to fıght treacherous batties 
with hated strangers ali of whom wanted to eheat him of the starring role. 
1 low different his life would have been had he remained with the company 
of Shakespearean thespians with whom he had performed years ago. The 
company he traveled with in 1946 was a far less congenial troupe. And how 
bitter the final act had become. Ple wore his black Jinnah cap, but the rest 
of his emaciated body was clothed in a double-breasted British wool süit 
nml a heavy gray coat. 

Wavell had prepared a "top secret” note for discussion with the cabinet, 
Imuding it to Attiee, Pethick-Lawrence, and Alexander at the start of their 
llr.sl meeting on December 3. 


Present situation is that Congress feel that H.M.G. dare not break 
vvilh tbem unless tbey do something quite outrageous. Their aim is 
]>()Wor and to get rid of British infiuence as soon as possible, after 
svlıieh they think they can deal with both Muslims and Princes; the 
Ibrmer by bribery, blackmail, propaganda, and if necessary force; 

Ihc laltcr by stirring up their people against them, as well.^ 

Woodi'()w Wyatt lıad arranged a luncheon for Jinnah that day with a 
mımbcr of ollu'r M.B.s; hr rcpovled ibat jinnah was “stili harping” on the 

ıııls'iioıı's hctrayal. 

|ll(d Iccls very blHcrly llıal lıc .slumld lıav<‘ bccıı allowcd lo form a 
(iovcrnmcnl wlıcıı (lonj'^n'HS lıııtıcd <lo\vo llı<‘ shovl Ici'iıı plan. Mo 
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vehemently sticks to the view that Congress have never accepted the 
long-term plan, never meant to accept it and never will accept it. . . . 
He says repeatedly that ali they are after is to seize power ... he 
will do ali he can to prevent that. He now refers to the Cabinet Mis- 
.sion plan as a fraud and a humbug. . . . He has now returned to the 
proposition that only the creation of Pakistan can deal with the situa- 
tion. Any lingering thoughts that he had at Simla of a Central gov- 
crnnıent with three subjects appear to have göne for ever. . . . “You 
(lon’t realise,” he said, “how far the situation has göne in India since 
you were there.” His theme song on this issue is what he calls the 
dclibcrate butehery of Muslims by Hindus in Bihar. When asked for 
a construetive proposition, he said that the only thing that could be 
done immediately was to restore law and order. . . . They must ali 
(‘o-operate, particularly the British, in restoring law and order. , . . 
Tlıcn, for Pakistan. ... I do not ever remember seeing him before 
in a worse mood. . . . His last words to me as he got into his car 
wcre: “There is no time any more for argument.” 

The only hope now, I am sure, is to frighten him badly and to 
say that if he won’t accept the Constituent Assembly, then his peo- 
ple must leave the government, and he will get no support from the 
lhiti.sh.2 


l‘t‘llıick-Lawrence tackIed Jinnah and Liaquat after lunch and reported 
ıııiH'lı Ihc saıne about Jinnah’s attitude. 

TİKİ cabinet mission trio met with Wavell and Attiee at 10 Downing 
.Sircc'i ihc ncxt morning. Cripps “said that he felt that the position had 
ın)\v coınc to the .stage where the course of events would depend on tl,ı<‘ 
iiclioıı laken by the British Government. It looked as if it had got beyoııd 
IİK' Hrilisb Government. It looked as if it had got beyond the possibilities 
nl i'oınproıniso. İf Jinnah was in the frame of mind indicated there vvoııld 
be ju) clıance of an adjustment or of Jinnah accepting one. . . . Jinnıılı 
vvııs playing for full Pakistan which he expected to get as the outeomo ol 
İl bi (’akdown. . . . ile [Cripps] thought the vital thing now was for IT,M,G, 
lo ıtıake a dciclaration of what they wcre going to do, He thought tbal (lıe 
Opposilion \voiild agree that oıır position in Tndia wa.s now [)ccoıniııg ıııı 
li'iıablc'.”*'* 


Ali’xıuıd(ir wa.s not sure of this latter ])oint, ınnarking that at a diııniT 
lor Jinnah and Tia(|iuıt, “Mr. l'kl(*n lıad (ixprosscd the vicvv . . . ibal pos 
•sibly W(> oııglıl lo .say thal \v(( had göne too fa.sl and Ihat, whilo wo mi 
lıorcd lo our pli'dgos, il was lU'Ccs.sary to giv(! a l)i'(‘allıing spuce for lavv 
and ordor lo be i'c.slorcd and for (onslilıılion-ınakiııg lo procccd in a (niIiii 
ıılınosplırn'. Ollınavlsc \V(^ .shoiıld be ıınablo lo fnllil oıır obligallous lo 
ıniııoril ii'N." 'I'lıis ( lonsoi’val İve pıırly İİik' vvııs, ol coıınc, llu' .saıni' argıı 
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ment Jinnah had used with Pethick-Lawrence. Alexander suggested “that 
this general line might be taken by the Opposition and might command 
some support in the country. Moreover, the case might be made that we 
were allowing India to fail into chaos and that this would be a danger to 
world peace.”^ 

Attiee left the cabinet meeting to see Jinnab and Liaquat, immediately 
after which he reported to his colleagues that “the burden of Mr. Jinnah’s 
discourse had been that it was a mistake to have tried to introduce self- 
govemment into India. . . . Mr. Jinnah seemed convinced that the Con¬ 
gress did not mean business in regard to the Constituent Assembly; his 
own aim was simply that of Pakistan, within the British Commonwealth. 
He held out nu prospect of coming to an arrangernent with the Congress.”® 

While the prime minister met with the Müslim League leaders at 10 
Downing Street, the mission and the viceroy went aeross Whitehall to re- 
convene inside the secretary of state’s old office for a meeting with Nehru. 
Pethick-Lamence opened that meeting by saying how “anxious” they ali 
were to “help to enable India to achieve independence smoothiy.”® The 
secretary of state confessed that the cabinet missioris three-tier “solution” 
seemed to be “losing its hold on the thought of both parties.” He added, 
dropping something of a bombshell to Nehru, that “The question now v^^as 
■vvhether that broad general basis was any longer sufBciently accepted to 
make it worth while to proceed upon it. Pandit Nehru said that he thought 
that that was the basis on which everything was proceeding. Naturally 
there was tension. . . .” 


Here Wavell jumped in to say “that a total of several thousand killed 
indicated something more than tension.” But Nehru argued that the rea- 
son for so many deaths was that “steps had been taken which encouraged 
violence, He had thought that the essence of the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals was that they were to be put through. Was it now suggested that 
llıe essence was that if one party objected the proposals did not go for- 
ward?” Pethick-Lavvrence tried to explain “that it was not H.M.G.’s policy 
ihııt one party should have a veto on progress, but clearly if one majör 
party dcelined to participate, that raised a very difflcult situation.” Nehı-u 
liiid İjeen cauglıt ofl guard, never expecting this intimation that his British 
liosLs, hi.s good Britislı fricnds, his Laboıır comrades, might suddenly turn 
(lıt'ir hack.s on him, .simply cutiing thcir lo.sscs. 


Gripp.s lİK'iı asked what Nelıru (lıouglU vverc tho “fundamental rcasons’ 


llıo i-cagıu* vvoııld ııol coınc iıılo Iİk' c'on.slilııcnl asscanhiy. Nehru insisted 
itıul llıe lı^•^ıgıu' lıııd '‘n(‘vcr bcmı prepared (o <o-opcıal<',” bciııg lolally 
lu'gıılivc' alııuıl evciyilıiııg, vvanliııg mılv' “ıı veltı,” Tlu- (.’oıigres.s vvaiıled 
"en ııpertıl inil'' beeıııiM' i'vcıyoıır kııcvv ilmi ııullılıi|', coıılıl be dnııi' ".snelıılly 
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or politically” if co-operation among Hindus or Muslims was lacking, Nehru 
urgued, hovvever, that the Müslim League was “not interested” in either 
soi'ial or political “advance.” Cripps next asked whether Nehru thought 
fliivt if the Muslims could “be assured that a three-tier system would even- 
lımto” out of a constituent assembly, that might induce them to come in? 
N(!İıru said he thought the Muslims would come in anyhow “sooner or 
lator,” provided that they felt the assembly was going to be convened. But 
«■vcıı if the Müslim League came in, Nehru predicted, it would not be to 
vv’ork harmoniously with Congress, but merely as “a step in a conflict,” the 
wuy it had done in the interim government. 

'rlıc longer }awaharlal talked, the clearer it became to ali of them that 
Nrlını and Congress would not be able to work harmoniously with Jinnah 
ıınd the League—not in the same cabinet and probably not in the same 
t'oııiıiry. Stili they h-ied, for another hour to convince Nehru that it might 
jıiNİ pos.sibly be better to reassure the League of a free hand in its sections 
lo lonn the groups that would have satisfied it—three months ago—than to 
t'iııbıırk upon trying to draft a constitution without one-quarter of its popu- 
lıılion r(‘presented. But Nehru “could not see why the Müslim League 
shnııld not come in and put any questions of interpretation to the Federal 
(ioıırl. 1’lıe onlv other test was the test of battle.”^ 

’l’luıt same afternoon, Pethick-Lavvrcnce, Cripps, and Alexander met 
vvillı jinnah and Liaquat. Cripps asked Jinnah if he would join the constit- 
iK’iıl ııss(‘inl)ly if the federal court handed down an interpretation “favour- 
iiblr lo ihc Müslim League” about “procedure in the Sections?” Jinnah 
ropliod llıat lıis League “could not be a party” to any such judicial appeal, 
('(iııclddiııg llıat it “would be unwise to plunge India into constitution- 
ınııkiııg ın llıo jıresent atmosphere.”® Cripps and Alexander argued that the 
lli'Kislı would sland firm behind their mission plan, But they did not set 
I iıııııdı's ınind at ease or budge him from his intransigent position. 

Al llıis time Cripps favored a public declaration that the British 'vvould 
h'iıvc liKİia ın a year or, at the most, eighteen months, insisting it would İki 
ttnccssary lo hand ihings över to any government set up lıy the constituenl 
u.s.sonıblv, Ih'thick-Lavvrence helieved that Nehru vvas anxious to reach a 
si'llli'inent “fair to tho Muslims” but sııspected ınany “morc eoınınıınal 
('Ii'inenls" wilhin Congress vvould not Ict him do so. Wavcll agreed, insisi ' 
inj', lln‘i'e \vas "no clıaıu'd at ali” ol Congress slıowiııg “gi’iıerosity” tovvard 
Mııslııns. 'rlıey diseussod Ihe jıo.ssibilily aıul \visdom ol rercıring llıe “lıı 
dilin pnıblnn” lo Ilır Unilrtl Nations, vvillı Alilce snggestiııg (hal İt miglıl 
hr Ifi'oııghl ııp as a nıallrr "cndangc'i'ing woılt! prıuı*,” VVuvrll rrıniiMİrd 
llıi'iıı llıal ''jiıııııılı had ııhvays rınplıasisrd liıal l’ııkislan woııld rrtnııhı 
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within the Commonwealth and presumably hoped to get British assistance 
to deal with the Frontier problem.” 

Friday, December 6, 1946, was the last day of London’s India confer- 
ence, since Nehru had insisted on returning to New Delhi for the opening 
session of the constituent assembly on December 9. Jinnah and Liaquat, 
however, were in no rush to get home and opted to remain in London a 
few more weeks. The Cabinet met by themselves and approved a state- 
ment, which began; “The conversations held by His Majesty’s Government 
with Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Sardar Baldev 
Singh came to an end this evening . . conciuding that “Should a Consti¬ 
tution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in which a large sec- 
tion of the Indian population had not been represented, His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment could not of course contemplate—as the Congress have stated they 
would not contemplate—forcing such a Constitution upon any unwilling 
parts of the country.”^ That evening, Prime Minister Attiee informed his 
Indian guests: 

The British Government had done their part, They had secured ac- 
ceptance in this country for a line of policy urged for many years by 
leading Indians. They were entitled now to ask for Indian coopera- 
tion. In the present series of meetings they had been unable to get 
acceptance by either side of the view held by the other. They pro- 
posed therefore to issue tonight a Statement.^° 

Nehru flew home the next morning. Kanji Dwarkadas, who had just 
arrived in London from New York after six months in the United States 
studying “lahor probleras,” called on Jinnah at Claridge’s. 


I found him sick and depressed. ... I told him that I vvas away 
from India for about seven months and I was, therefore, not able to 


understand what was happening to the country. “Country, what 
country?” Jinnah asked. “There is no country. There are only Hindus 
and Mussalmans.” I found that Jinnah \vanted no settlement except 
on hasis of Pakistan. He vvanted to keep the fight on because he was 
badly handled and treated and abused by the Congress leaders. . . . 
I put it to Jinnah that the Müslim League and the Congress could 
carry on their quarrcls outside the Government . . . but vvas it not 
es.sential llıat they shonld work togetlıer inside the Government and 
do as ımuB us llıey pos.sibly could for the country? Jinnah replied: 
"WIuıt do yon mran? I low can it bc ])Os.sible? Do you mean to say 
timi ymt and I tmn kiss (‘aeh olİK'r in llıis room and go out of the 


i'ooııı ıınıl sini 


oliırr?' 


l frll llıat il ihc (;ongr(‘s,s leadors 


had nol lu'okrn a\vııy IVoaı İlim in |i(‘i',sonul vrlıılionslıip, lir woııl(l 

not lınvr İK'i'M .so rııılnllrrcıl. His seli r.strrın. lıis niidr nnd lıis Irrl 
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ing of being personally hurt had embittered him and he had created 
ghosts of suspicion and distrust ali i'ound him. At the same time he 
lıad kept his shrewdness and he knew the art of not speaking too 
much as also of upsetting his opponents. He had found in the im- 
petııous and conceited Nehrn, an easy victim.^^ 

rethick-La\vrence’s parliamentary undersecretary, Arthur Henderson, 
\vlio met with Kanji that December, also remarked about Jinnah being “a 
sii'k man,” which must have been common knowledge by then in the 
lıiglıer echelons of the British raj as well as among the leadership of both 
(k)ngress and the League, “Henderson . . . told me that he had sat next 
(o Jinnah at the King’s Lunch and was surpriscd to see that Jinnah did not 
loitclı iho food at ali,” noted Kanji. “He conceded that Jinnah was a sick 
man and promptly added: ‘Don’t think that your troubles would be över if 
jinnah disappeared. Liaquat and Suhravvardy are worse. . . .’ I agreed. 
Ihıl ncitjıer Liaquat nor Suhrawardy would be able to keep the Müslim 
I a-agne together . . . as Jinnah had been able to do. 

’l'liat ninth December day the constituent assembly met for the first 
lime in New Delhi “with dignity and decorum,” acting viceroy Sir John 
(.’elvilh? n^ported to Wavell, v'ho also had lingered in London. Dr. Satchid- 
ııııımcla Sinha was the convening prcsident tili the assembly elected Dr. 
Itujcndru Prasad, who was to be the Indian republic’s first presideiıt, to 
(iıair il.s deliberations. The Hindu press generally hailed this “historic 
ncc-a.sion” a.s the culmination of “that popular awakening to a sense of 
nıılıoıiiil solidarity and high destiny which began nearly a century ago.”‘“ 
Tlu' Mııslim League boycott, however, proved totally effective, with 79 of 
Ihc .seui.s in that assembly hail remaining empty, while almost 300 congre.ss- 
ıiM'iı and women took their places as representatives of their inchoatc 
nal ioıı, 

Ih’gunı Sljah Nav/as^ and Ispahani had gonc to New York to preseni llıe 
l.('iıguc’s casü to as many delegates of the UN as they coııld meet, return- 
ing llıi'ough London to spend ınid-Deceml)er with Jinnah and Lia(iuat. 
Shiili's ,slıi('wd Pıınjabı daughter recalled how 


Ispahani wa,s lulking aljout the Punjabi Mıı.slims, Ihe .so-called .sword- 
artn, who had done nollıiug to aelıie.ve Paki.slun. 1 listened (pıic^lly 
loı- l\vo or ihree clays and ihen I eould nel sland it any nıore. l said 
ihai il \vus not llıe rıuık and file, laıl tlu' huultms. \vh() \ven“ i'(‘- 
.spoıısilıle lor il, The Dnaiıl uslu^d al önce, “VVluıt do yon nıeutı hy 
leaders'ı^ 'l’ndııv. <'V<'ry Muslini Li'iıgner i,s a leudi'r." I .said iC ilmi i,s 
.sn, llıen l'nııjııb vvili ıınl lag İK'lhnd ollıer pi'oviııees, . . . 
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While in London, Dr. Buehman, founder of the Moral Re-Armament 
Movement, invited the Quaid-i-Azam and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan to see their play and havc supper with him, and wanted mc to 
persuade the Quaid to accept the invitation. [Ispahani] and I had 
seen the play in New York and liked it immensely. Mr. Jinnah agreed, 
and after the play when we went to Dr. Buchman’s house, I said that 
I had asked the Quaid to attend the supper because I wanted Lon- 
doners to know him. On that one of the guests said, “London knows 
Mr. Jinnah.” How that perked him upl Mr. Jinnah was the life of 
the party, talked of his grand-children and gave us a number of 
aneedotes.^^ 

Jinnah was there with Liaquat Ali, Ispahani, and the begüm on December 
11, when the prime minister informed the Commons that “the conversa- 
tions with Indian leaders 'which took place during last week have unfortu- 
nately ended without agreement. ... I am sure I am speaking for ali 
parties in this House in making appeal to ali communities in India to co- 
operate in framing a Constitution,”^^ Winston Churchili rose, lıowever, to 
note that “His Majesty’s Opposition have shown över ali these long months 
great forbearance and restraint in not raising a Debate upon India, but I 
must give the Leader of the House notice that 'we feel a Debate must now 
take place. Matters are assuming so grave an aspect that it is necessary 
ihat the nation at large shall have its attention concentrated upon them.” 

The India Debate ran for the next two days. Cripps kicked ofE at 3;52 
i’.M., moving “That this House . . , expressed its hope that a settlement of 
iho present difBculties between Indian Parties will be forthcoming.”^® At 
4:39 p.M. Churchill rose to respond: 

I warned the House as long ago as 1931 . . . that if we were to 
wash our hands of ali responsibility, ferocious civil war would 
speedily break out between the Muslims and Hindus. But this, like 
other warnings, fell upon deaf and unregarding ears. 

İndeed, it is certain that more people have lost their lives or have 
l)c'cn wounded in India by violence since the interim Government 
linder Mr. Nehru was installed in office four months ago by the 
Viceroy, Ihan in the previous 90 years. This is only a foretaste of 
wl)al may comc. It nıay be only the first few heavy drops before the 
llııındcrstorm breaks upon us. These frightfııl slaughters över wide 
region.s and in obscııre ımeounlcd villages havc, in the main, fallen 
upon Mu.sliııı luinorilies. 

1 ıııııst ırcord tııy owıı hcliı-f . . . İlmi anv alh'tııpl to ('slahlı.sh llıe 
i’i'igıı ol 11 lliiKİıı ııııııierieııl mııjorily in India vvili ıiever la' aclıleved 
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vvithout a civil war, proceeding, not perhaps at first on the fronts of 
ımııies or organised forces, but in thousands of separate and isolated 
pluces. This 'war -svill, before it is decidcd, İcad through unaccount- 
a))le agonies to an awful abridgement of the Indian population. . . . 
'J'lıe Muslims, numbering 90 million, . . . comprise the majority of 
Ihc fîghting elements in India . . . the word “minority” has no rele- 
vıınco; or sense when applied to masses of human beings numbered 
in nıany scores of millions. . . 


’l'lıiise remarks of Churchili made Jinnah take even a tougher line than he 
lıııd with Attiee and Cripps as well as with Woodrow Wyatt. This final 
l.ondon visit helped reassure him of the strength of Conservative party 
Niıpport he stili enjoyed, and it confirmed his resolve to let Nehru and 
(!(nıgress race round the constituent assembly track alone, stirring animos- 
ily iiınong British oiRcialdom as we]l as among the Muslims who watched 
İMİMİ snıoııldering sidelines, For that same December 13, 1946, Nehru rose 
İM N(‘w Delhi to move that: “This Constituent Assembly declares its firm 
nnd solt’inn resolve to proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign Repub- 
lic. . . . Whc’rcm ali power and authority . . . are derived from the peo- 


Ou tlıo evcniug of December 18, Prime Minister Attiee called Lord 
IcMiıİN Moııntbatten to 10 Dowııing Street and invited him to succeed 
\\’av(’ll. Altlc'o and his colleagues were “most unfavourably impressed” with 
hıdin's political “trends,” and they feared that “If we were not very careful, 
wv ınighl \v('Il .find ourselves handing India över not simply to civil war, 
bul İn political movcınents of a definitely totalitarian character. Urgent 
ıiclinn wns ıiocdcd to bıçak the deadlock, and the principal members of the 
(.'ııbiiK't had rcachcd the conciusion that a new personal approach was 
porlıaps llıc oııly hope.”^® Everyone agreed that “Dickie” Mountbatteiı 
ıdıiMc p()ss(\s.sc‘d ıhc rccjuisite charisma. Mountbatten’s “fatal charm” was 
by iH)\v Iviıovvıı tlu; wor]d över; his liberal ideas made him generally accept- 
ıılılc İn l.abonr and his royal blood more than acceptable to Conservativos. 
An İMiıprcss Victoria’s great graıidson, Moııntbatten was viöwed as the per- 
IcTİ İnsi vici'roy ibi' India. llıs anıbition and desire, lıowever, was to return 
İn ııi'livc dııly wi(h the navy, and hi.s appointrnent as rcar-adnıiral-in-conı- 
mutıd ol' llıe l''ii'sl Cntiscr Sijiıarlron \vas to havc slartcd in April. Moııııl 
btılli ‘11 ktuav eııoııglı ahoııt India, nıoreover, to appreciate how inıpossible 
İliş ııeıv iissigntııeııl \vas, so lıe "pul ııp a stili' figlıt agaiıısl tlıe l’riınc Minis 
ler's pi'i'SNui'e aıul blaıtdlslınıenls, slressing his ('strenıe liri'dııess, and llıe 
bıllv ol \\'earİMg hini oııl loo yoııııg,“ his (nısled press si'erelai'y and bos 
well. < ianıpbell |(ihıiMiiı leeulled. İl bouglıl biın soııU' lime, bul il did ııol 
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Jinnah and Liaquat flew into Cairo for a feıv days of Pan*Islamic meet- 
ings en route to India. “It is only when Pakistan is established that Indian 
and Egyptian Muslims will be really free,” the Quaid-i-Azam insisted to 
Egypt’s prime minister Nokrashy Pasha on December 17. “Otherwise there 
vvili be the menace of a Plindu Imperialist Raj spreading its tentacles right 
aeross the Middle East.”^® Jinnah was a guest of tbe Arab League in Cairo 
and told a press conference on December 20: “If India will be ruled by 
Hindu imperialistic power, it will be as great a menace for the future if not 
greater, as the British imperialistic power has been . . . the whole of the 
Middle East will fail from the frying pan into the firc.”^^ Asked about his 
talks -vvith Egyptian and Palestinian Arab leadeı-s, Jinnah explained: 

I told them of the danger that a Hindu empire would represent for 
the Middle-East and assured them that Pakistan would tender co- 
operation to ali nations struggling for freedom without consideration 
of race or colour. . , . If a Plindu empire is achieved, it will mean 
the end of İslam in India, and even in other Müslim countries. There 
is no doubt that spiritual and religious ties bind us inesorably vvith 
Egypt. If we vvere drovvned ali vvili be drowned.^^ 

On December 22, 1946, Jinnah was back on Karaclıi’s soil. He had come 
rııll circle in the seven decades of his life, home again from London to the 
City of his birth, which was soon to emerge as the Capital of his nation and 
tlıen to remain his final resting place. Fatima was waiting to takc him 
liome, to nurse and çare for him properly, as she alone could do. But some 
of the longest and toughest negotiations stili lurked up the steep road ahead. 
His heaviest battie had yet to be won. 
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New Delhi 
( 1947 ) 


As llıc uc!w year davvııed practically every one seemed to know it was time 
lor (Iramatic change in Great Britain’s relationship with India; but loliat 
wııs lo bo done? And how? Jinnah had returned home a sick man, too ex- 
lıanslnd to say anything, lacking energy even to meet \vith his Working 
(lomıııiU'C'c before January 29. “I hope that Jinnah does not interpret our 
Slalcıııont of December 6th to mean that if he only sits back and does 
ııollıiııg he wi]l get his Pakistan,” Pethick-Lawrence ■wrote Wavell on Janıı- 
ary 2, probably suspecting that his letter would be called to Jinnah’s atten- 
linn. “It nıay also be interpreted to mean a Provincial autonomy which 
woııl<l be far less to his liking. I agree with you that Pakistan is a quitc 
1111 workab](î proposition.”^ 

Agiiin on January 1, Attiee appealed to Mountbatten to take ııp the 
vii'croy’.s bnrdcn, and Mountbatten replied two days later: 


I have tlıought över very earnestly ali that you said. , . . It makes 
İlli llıe diffcreiıce to me to know that you propose . . . terminating 
IİK! british “Raj’' on a definite and specified date; or earlier ... il' 
dıc Indian Partio.s can agree. ... I could not have göne out there 
vvidı coıdidcatce, if it had been pn.ssible to constnıc my arvivaJ as a 
|)cij)(iıuUion, at tlıis moment, of tlıc viccn^gal .system, ... T d(!(5ply 
ııp[)re('iııh; your olfer lo give me every asskstance in forniiııg my ııew 
sinil. I lold Sir Slıtlford . , , how lıoııourt'd nııd toııelıed 1 was ilmi 
İH' slıoııld lıııve ofl'ered lo cnine lo indin \villi nu’, bul I inadım it elem 
lo İlim lİıııl I lell ihc presence ol tı ııınıı ol his preslige nııd <‘xperi 
ence eoııld not inil lo redııee ine lo a inere ligııri' iıeud iıı llıe (’yes o 
Ihe people he \voitlil he ııcgoliııliııg \villi. ... I İçel il Is e.s.senliıı 
İlmi I shoıılıl be ııllıuvcıl lo llv lıoıııe ııs ollc'ii te. I leel |( leııllv lıceeN 
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sary to do so. . . . Although it would be our intention to observe 
the Protocol necessary to uphold the position of Viceroy and Vice- 
reine, my wife and I would wish to visit Indian Leaders, and repre- 
sentative British and Indian people, in their own homes and unac- 
companied by staff; and to make ourselves easier of access than the 
existing protocol appears to have made possible.^ 

Lady Edwina Mountbatten’s eharm was at least as potent as her husbands, 
and Nehru’s romantic fascination for her was to play a role in the frantic 
last minute negotiations that often kept at least one of the Mountbattens 
in touch with Jawaharlal “mıaccompanicd by staflE.” 

The British direetor of central intelligence, Sir Norman P. A. Sroith, 
informed Wavell tliat fıom the “British angle,” 


the game so far has been well played . . . both Congress and the 
League have been brought into the Central Government. . . . The 
Indian problem has been thereby thrust into its appropriate plane of 
communalism ... an opportunity for orderly evacuation now pre- 
sents itself. . . . The fullest advantage should be taken of our pres- 
ent breathing space. . . . Secretary of State’s contiol över civil offi- 
cers should be abrogated at the earliest possible moment. This is 
only fair to the officers and has the political advantage that a deci- 
sive gesture of this kind will help to keep the problem on its correct 
communal plane. . . . Grave communal disorder must not disturb 
us into aetion which would reintroduce anti-British agitatiou, . . . 
The former is a natural, if ghastly, process tending in its own way to 
the solution of the Indian problem.® 


Such neo-Malthusian cynicism -vvas rarely put into vvritten form by any 
Ivventieth-centur)'^ British officials. 

A few days before the Leagues Working Committee vvas seheduled to 
mcet in Karachi, Khizar ordered his Punjab poliçe to crack down on the 
ııctive League national guards in his province. The Müslim guards were 
vievved as a “party army on lines familiar in Germany and Italy before the 
vvur” and compared to “Mosley’s Black Shirts” in England by Governor 
[enkins, in explaining the ofBcial ban to Pethick-Lavvrence.^ More than a 
fiıousand .Steel helmets were found in national guard headquarters at 


I liihorc, and the general commanders of the guard vvere ali arrested. The 
I a'iigue responded vvitlı “direct aetion” protests in the streets, demanding an 
end lo Khi/.ar’s coalition govcrnıiK'nt and thııs finally bringing the Punjab s 
Muslini '‘.svvordarm” inlo vıolmıl opcruUoıı, as Iksguın Shah Navvaz prom- 
is(Hİ liıınalı in (Ilııı iılgc’s. 'i'lıc ıı<'Xl duy Klıi/ur wi(lıclr<w his han, foaring 
lıc eoııld iHil lio[)c lo ri'Sloıc proviıminl pcııcc ollıcrvvi.sc. Too lale. !.(‘iigno 
li'iıdc'i.'. ııo\v ııııgjlly dcııııındi'd Klıl/.ıu s ıııııııi'dinlc ıi'sigıiıilioıi; ııııiss ıııci'l 
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ings were attended by huge crowds in Lahore and other Punjab cities. 
Sluıııkat Hayat proclaimed that the Müslim League was ready to “put out 
15 nıillion Muslims to break [the] law,” if Khizar’s ministry refused to re- 
siğil.^ At midnight, Khizar struck again, arresting ali the most powerful 
provindal League leaders, inciuding the nawab of Mamdot, Firoz Khan 
Noorı, and Mian Mümtaz Daultana. Riots erupted in eveıy district of the 
l'ıınjab. On January 31, the League’s Working Committee resolved against 
cıılllng the council to reconsider its rejection of the mission’s plan, thus 
ı■(‘ıııoving any residual possibility of the League opting to enter the con- 
stilııcnt assembiy. 

Nehru saw Wavell the next day and vowed that the constituent assem- 
bly w(nild carry ou, saying he would have to consult his colleagues as to 
lİK’ir next move, though Wavell rightly anticipated that “Congress can now 
lııu'dly fail to demand the dismissal or resignation of the League Members 
ol' lli(‘ Labinet.”® Before that request of February 8 came, however, Attiee 
wrol(! VVavell to ask him to resign, notifying him that his successor had 
lıcrıı t'hoscn. The British cabinet recognized that the “danger of civil war 
III lıııliu could not be ruled out” and feared that perhaps “it was Mr. Jin- 
ıııılı'.s iıılention to bring it about . , . there was no telling what the conse- 
ı|iıi'n(’('s of their [Müslim League] actions in the Punjab might be. It 
sci'incd llıal they were developing the technique of civil disobedience. . . . 
İn IİK* long run the extent to which the League would be able to cause 
sc'i'ions trmılıle vvoııld depend on svhether their activities caused the Indian 
\rniy to disintegrate,”^ In New Delhi, astute observers like V. P. Menon 
ııi)\v coıısidcrc'd İndia’s partition “inevitable.”® 

On bdn'iuuy 20, 1947, Prime Minister Attiee informed his peers in the 
(loıniMOiıs that: 


İliş Majesty’s Government desire to hand över their responsibility to 
ıuıllıorit)(\s established by a constitution approved by ali parties in 
İndin , , . İmt ıınfortunately there is at present no clear prospect 
ilmi .sueh a comstitution . . . will emerge. . . . His Majesty’s Gov- 
(‘iıınuuıl wj.sh to make it clear that it is their definite intention to 
lake llıe ııeccssary slejıs to cffect the transferencc of powcr into re- 
sponsible lııdiıın hauds by a date not later Ihan Juııc 1948. ... İt is 
lln'rel'ore e.ssenlial lluit ali parties should .sink their diffcrenccs in 
oi'der llıal tlıey ıııay be ready to slıoııUha’ the gruat re.spon.sibililies 
wlıi(‘lı vvili eunu' upon iheın n(’x( yt-ar,”*’ 

{!ongi'i'S.s ınıd Ilır hcagtır bollı Nvelcoıned Ilır nevv .slnli'iıu'nl. "Tln^ Hrilislı 
(•nvi'i'innrııt lınvr al lasi .srrn ilır liglıl anıl (ııkrıı a lıislorir derisinn vvlılrh 
vvili iiııallv rnd lli(‘ Indn Hrilislı ('inılllrl İn ıı nıaııııi'i' \\’ni'llıy ol ejvili/rd 
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nations,” mote the Hindustan Times next day. “The Müslim League and 
Mr. Jinnah are no\v face to face with reality. No Indian wishes to deny the 
Müslim community its rightful place in India; it is not possible to do so 
now that the thhd party is quittmg. There is no alternative to a mutual 
scttlement.”^® But Daicn did not agree, arguing in its lead article the same 
day: “Mr. Attiee and his colleagues appear to have realised at last what the 
Müslim League has repeatedly asserted that the hope of framing an agreed 
constitution for a united India was an idle dream. Ali attempts made to 
that end have failed because they were based on an unreal approach.”“ 
VVavell met with Nehru and Liaquat on February 21. “Nehru was ob- 
viously impressed by the Statement and conscious of the responsibility 
thrown on the Congress,” reported the viceroy. “Ple spoke of the possible 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal, if agreement was not reached.”^^ 
Liaquat was not prepared to react for the League, and VVavell suggested it 
might be best for him to invite Jinnah “to come to Delhi.” A week later, 
Liaquat informed VVavell that “Jinnah was a sick man [had göne to Bom¬ 
bay] and vvould not be in Delhi before the middle of the month [March].”^® 
During the last week in February, the Punjab erupted with intensified 
violence in hah a dozen majör cities, inciuding Lahore and Amritsar, with 
mobs of young League follosvers “invading courts and private houses and 
endeavouring to hoist Müslim League flag in place of Union Jack.”^'* Sev- 
cral deaths, of poliçe as well as civilians, and hundreds of injuries shook 
Khizar’s resolve and made him decide to “settie with the League by re- 
İcasing ali prisoneıs, removing the month-long ban on public meetings, and 
lioping to organize an all-party coalition government, which Govemor 
jenkins viewed as “most improbable.” The League had also begun direct 
actlon in the North-VVest Frontier province; “unruly mobs” surrounded and 
l)roke most of the windows of the Congress premier. Dr, Khan Sahib’s 
lıouse in Peshawar, while poliçe stood by and “refused to obey orders to 
ojıen fire.”^® 

Khizar resigned on March 2, after Consulting with Zafrullah Khan and 
olhor fricnds hc trusted in Lahore. He conciuded to Governor Jenkins 

that the Müslim League must be broiıght up against reality without 
dclay. . . . They [League leaders] had no idea of the strength of 
llindıı and Sikh fccling against them and so long as he and his Mus¬ 
lini tbıinnist colloagnes aeted as a buffer, they vvould not change 
lİH-ir fanla,slic and arrogant ideas, . . . The Outlook for Mamdot 
I I'unjııhi Lcagııc loatlrr] \va.s vcıy bleak, and . . . if lıe failed to se- 
eııre ıule<|iıali’ snppnıi Irmıı llıe lliınlııs or Siklıs or bollı, il vvould 
lıe ıny (lııly lo go lolo .Seelion i)3 [ ( bıvenıoı s Kııj j.'" 
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Tlvis marked the end of Punjabi unity; the polLtical demişe of the “Land of 
l’ive Rivers.” Sikh leader Swaran Singh told the governor that his party had 
"ııo intention” of joining a coalition government with the League since 
lluîy had no intention of allowing themselves to be “treated as serfs under 
Mnslim masters, and felt that they werc stı-ong enough to defcnd them¬ 
selves.Anti-League meetings spread the following week; and Congress 
ıınd the Akali Sikhs announced plans for mass rallies for March 11 and 
|ir()claiıned “anti-Pakistan Day,” to be held throughout the Punjab. Vio- 
leııcîc! .spread and more deaths were reported daily. 

’l'lıe India debate was launehed in the Commons on March 5 by Cripps, 
wlu) defended the govemment’s policy and noted how “unfortunate” it was 
İlmi 

jııst at the moment when the Müslim League was about to recon- 
sider the situation with a view, possibly, to coming into the Con- 
.stilucnt Assembly at Karachi, events in the Punjab boiled up. . . . 

Wc can only hope that tolerance and good sense will bring about 
soınc .settlement. . . . This is just another one of those factors which 
ınake it so difBcult to predict the course of events ... in India to- 
<lay,^® 

\\'iıısLoıı Churchill rose the next day to speak the opposition’s mind. He 
ııllinıi(’<l his continued adherence to the 1942 Cripps offer and accused the 
|H'i‘S('iıt government of having departed in several basic respects from the 
1912 iorıııula. He launehed a bitter attack on the “Government of Mr. 
Nclıru/' vvhich he called “a complete disaster,” insisting that “It was a 
r ııi'dinal ııiistake to entrust the government of India to the caste Hindu.” 
Tııniiııg t(î “the nevv Viceroy,” Churchill argued; 

India i.s to be subjected not merely to partition, but to fragmenta- 
lioıı, and to haphazard fragmentation. A time limit is imposed—a 
kiııd of guillotine—which will certainly prevent the full, fair and rea- 
ısonable discussion of the great complicated issues that are involved. 
Tlıcsu 14 months will not be used for the melting of hearts and the 
Union of Muslini and Hindu ali över India. Thcy will be used in 
pi(’paration for civil war; and they will be marked continually by 
(li.sorder.s and dLsturbances such as are now going on in llıc great city 
of Irnhore.^^ 


Alilce, in a lepid aUeırıııl at lahnllal, adıniUed ihal “There i,s gros.s 
lıuM[iıality of vvealllı in India, İnil nnrortımalely. tlıal .soeial and eeononiie 
.sjMc'tn \viis cnnlitııu’d dııring ali IİU' lime of oıır rnle, We did ııol go in lor 
IİK' i'i'volıılionııry Imslııes.s of hınıing ıml Ilır lamlidnls vvlıo do tıollıiııg, 
\\'lmlr\’<'i. VVe dld soıiM'I lılıı^', lo ri'pri'SH Ilır moiH')'lrııd«TN. Iml ııol ııınrlı. 
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We accepted that soeial and economic system. Why are we told noWj at 
the very end of our rule, that we must clear up ali these things before we 
go, otherwise we slıall betray our trust? If that trust is there, it ought to 
have been fulfilled long ago,”^” The House of Commons divided late that 
night in March strictly along party lines, with a majority of 337 Labourites 
closing ranks behind their prime minister and 185 Conservatives vvalking 
the other way with Churchill. Mountbatten with his brilliant staff of experts 
were soon to be launehed on the fastest mission of majör political surgeıy 
ever performed by one nation on the pregnant body politic of another. 

Communal rioting in Multan left twenty dead and many more injured, 
as Jenkins took direct control of his Punjab province under Seetion 93 of 
the fast-fading Act of 1935. The nawab of Mamdot worked frantically to 
put a Müslim League ministry together but could win the support only 
of several Seheduled Caste and Iııdian Christian members of his assembly 
as well as three non-League Muslims, to add to his block of eighty party 
.stalwai'ts. This left the solid Hindu-Sikh opposition almost equally bal- 
anced against him. Meanwhile, in New Delhi’s interim cabinet, finance 
ınember Liaquat Ali accepted ofiicial “advice” and presented a tax-heavy 
lıudget designed to squeeze Indian industrial and commercial capitalists 
lıcavily enough to meet skyrocketing deficits caused by abandoning the salt 
tux and by paying retiring service pensions in unprecedented numbers. 
VVavell noted to Pethick-Lawrence, “The Budget is a clever one, in that it 
drives a wedge betvveen Congress and their rich merehant supporters, like 
litrla.”2i 

“Amritsar was my main anxiety yesterday,” Jenkins wrote Wavell on 
March 7. “By the evening the city was completely out of control. . . . The 
doath-roll does not seem to be very high, but the figures we have are only 
for the corpses which have passed through the hospital mortuary, Most of 
Ilır population seem to have produced arms . . . many buildings are burn- 
iııg. Masses of people . . . running away from the city added to the con- 
lıı.sion and . . . looting . . . Poliçe reinforcements were despatehed by 
ııiidnight and two British Battalions. . , , Bad rioting is reported from 
Havvalpindi \vith 25 dead and perhaps 100 injured. Rioting has continued 
İl) SUdkot and Jullundur. These affairs always go through three stages— 
fırıızy, funk and rccriınination. . , The frenzy was to continue ali year. 

'rİtr. Congrrs.s Woi'king Conıınittcc met in emergeney session on March 
H ııiMİ iH-solvc'd llmt 

Tlu* Irmı.sfri’ of povvrr. in oi'd<'r lo bt^ sıııoollı, slıoukl br [U'ccedcd by 
IİU' i'rrognllioıı in prıırliri' of Ilır lııtrriııı ( lovrı nınrııl ıı.s ıi I )omiııioıı 
Govrı ıııın’iıl vvlllı rlli't livc' rnıılıol ov('i' llıi' sm’vlrrs and iKİmiıılsIm- 
(Idiı . . Tlır (irnlınl (aıvt'iııııırııl iiiiinI urrr.ssmily lıııırllıııı as a 
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Cabinet with full authority and responsibility, Any other arrange- 
ment is incompatible with good government and is peculiarly dan- 
gerous. 

In this hour when final decisions have to be taken . . . the Working 
Committee earnestly cali upon ali parties and groups . . . to discard 
violent and coercive methods, and co-operate peacefuliy. . . . The 
end of an era is at hand and a new age will soon begin. Let this 
dawn of the new age be ushered in bravely, leaving hatcs and dis- 
cords in the dead past.^^ 

When forvvarding these Congress resolutions to the viceroy the next day, 
Nehru explained “our intention” to urge the Müslim League to join Con¬ 
gress in the assembly and to worlc together amicably toward reaching a 
final scttlement. He added with an almost audible sigh of resignation: 

If unfortunately this is not possible, we . . . have also suggested the 
division of the Punjab into two parts. This principle would, of course, 
apply to Bengal also , . . not pleasant for us to contemplate, but 
such a course is prefeıable to an attempt by either party to impose 
its will upon the other. Recent events in the Punjab have demon- 
strated . . . that it is not possible to coerce the non-Muslim minority 
in the Province, just as it is not possible or desirable to coerce the 
others. . . . In the event of the Müslim League not accepting the 
Cabinet Delegation’s scheme and not coming into the Constituent 
Assembly, the division of Bengal and Punjab becomes inevitable.^^ 


Congress was now ready to concede Pakistan, inciuding only Muslim- 
majority districts, but Pakistan nonetheless! It was eaıly March of 1947. 
Jinnah had won. “We have got to stand on our own legs,” Quaid-i-Azam 
told Müslim journalists in Bombay on March 12, insisting that “our ideol- 
og>'’ our goal, our Basic and fundamental principles . . . are not only 
difîerent from the Hindu organisations but are in conflict. . . . There is no 
common ground for co-operation. . . . There was a time when the idea of 
Pakistan was laughed at, but let me teli you this there is no other solution 
which will do credit and bring honour to our people. . . . însha Allah 
C'God Willing”), we shaU have Pakistan."^^ 

Communal “tension,” Jenkins reported was “acute in almost ali districls” 
of the Punjab, -vvith the majör cities, Lahorc, Amritsar, Mııltan and Rawul- 


pindi, key “danger points.” But the “tnnıblc" wa.s Sjm'adiııg [o villagc.s, 
fanning out across the oııcc^ jrrospcrous c'oııııtry.si<U' likc cıınccroıı.s (‘clls ol' 
fanatical luUrcd cııl loosc luıd grovvitıg at so alıırıııiııg ıı rıılc llırro sccıiH'd 
io lıc no coıılt’ol pııSM'Mc. no iıılıibilinj' lorcc nvııilılılı- lo .slop llıt'tıı, 

İN Aııııilsıiı. Mıi'ıh'i Tanı Slıi|',lı wu‘i i('pııı(r<| lu lnı\‘r loI<l iıis Sikli lol 
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lowers that the “Civil War” had “already begun.”^^ Sikh defence member 
Baldev Singh wrote Wavell, ‘T make no secret of my convietion that Müs¬ 
lim League’s onslaught on the Coalition Ministry had been engineered in 
the way it was because the League had despaired of being able to defeat it 
by constitutional methods.”^^ There were as yet no fîrm casualty figures for 
the Punjab, but Jenkins estimated that about 1,000 persons had been killed 
in the last month of rioting and many multiples of that figüre vvounded. 
The rains would be late that year, but the Punjab’s fields were to be 
(loodcd vvith blood. 

Mountbatten met almost daily with the cabinet in London, seeking an- 
swers to thorny problems from those who had grown old failing to solve 
(hem. His youth was his armor; his innocence of Indian politics garbed him 
in liope. He thought, as he infoımed the cabinet in early March “that the 
Indian leaders themselves would sooner or later realise that the retention 
of the Indian Army under central control was vital both to the external 
M'curity of India and to the maintenance of internal law and order.”^® Ile 
pliinned to “warn the Interim Government that he would not allow them 
(o use British bayonets to keep law and order, but only to protect British 
lives.” That evening they met at 10 Dovvning Street. The viceroy-designate 
lU'cded flying orders, and there were stili many “amendments to be con- 
sidcucd. 

Nehru’s old friend, roving ambassador V, K. Krishna Menon, also met 
\vith Mountbatten that March 13, briefing him on the current situation in 
India and Congress’s suggested Solutions. On the question of Müslim 
I ıCague demands, Krishna Menon proposed two “Pakistans,’ one in the 
Northvvest, partitioning the Punjab as vvell as Sind, the other in the North- 
«'list, 

to İncilide the districts of Eastem Bengal which are predominantly 
Moslem, and certain areas of Assam, thus partitioning Bengal. . . . 

1 bclicve that partition is the price that vvili have to be paid for any 
slability in Bengal . . . any solution which hands över Calcutta to 
Pakistan \vill bo unstable and impractical. . . . On the other hand, 
lli(‘ Lcagne lıa.s to be given a port on the East, and the solution is 
llıal a.s part of ihe comııromise .settlement India should build a large- 
si/('d City and porl in Chiltagong, that is, provide the money for it 
lınvvcvt’r ınaııv nıillioııs il ııiay cost.'^” 



c :,ılculla linaııcial iıılcrcsls (lıns \vnT prcpari'd lo pay for retention of their 
. ıipilal. mili llıis lınıııulıı \vns ııllinıalely ııeei'pled Uy ali jmrlies. 

Tens ol llnııiMind-. ul lelngers lıi'gan ponrinf, iıılo llnsvıılpiınli li'iını 
lavıijM'il vlllııj'.e.s ın llm eniınİMslıle, "Allın'ks on ııoıı Mır.linıs lııive been 
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organized with extreme savagery ” Jenkins wired on March 17. “Deputy 
Commissioner Rawalpindi believes that in his district alone there may be 
5,000 casualties.”®*’ As Information flowed in from outiying regions of the 
Punjab a pattern of “organisation and conspiracy” seemed to emerge, wrote 
the governor, “in parts of Rawalpindi outbreaks . . . have occurred almost 
simultaneously . . . carefully planned and carried out. Ail Muslims in the 
affccted districts seem to be involved in or sympathetic to the movement. 
The Commander 7th Division told me when I .saw him yesterday that at- 
tacks on non-Mııslims had been led in some cases by retired Army ofBcers— 
some of them pensioners. . . , The Müslim section of the local notables, to 
whom I spoke . . . were extremely sulky . , , non-Muslims are vehemently 
bitter against the civil Services and particularly against the Police.”^^ The 
League’s “Svvordam” was being wielded now with a vengeance. 

On March 18, Moımtbatten received his predeparture orders from the 
prime minister: 

My colleagues of the Cabinet Mission and I have discussed with you 
the general lines of your approach to the problems which will con- 
front you in India, It ■will, I think be useful to you to have on record 
the salient points. . . . It is the definite objective of PIis Majesty’s 
Government to obtain a unitary Government for British India and 
the Indian States, if possible withm the British Commonwealth, 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly . . . and you should 
do the utmost in your power to persuade ali Parties to work together 
to this end. . . . If by October 1 you consider that there is no pros- 
pect of reaching a settlement on the basis of a unitary government 
. . , you should report to His Majesty’s Government on the steps 
vvhich you consider should be taken for the handing över of power 
on the due date. . . . You will do your best to persuade the rulers 
of any Indian States in which political progress has been slow to 
progress rapidiy. 

It is essential that there should be the fullest co-operation with the 
Indian leaders in ali steps that are taken as to the withdrawal of 
British povver so that the process may go forward as smoothly as pos- 
sible.32 

On March 22, 1947, Mountbatten reached Ncw Delhi, whero lıc met vvillı 
Wavell. 


There was some discus.sioıı oC llıe l'ailııre ol' llıc Itıdian [»Jİilidaiıs to 
ajıjDrecialo how litllc lime tln-nr was l(i lirnıngc [he IransIVr of ])ow(t 
heforc jnııc, H)IH, luıd llıc fjin’Slioıı \viis nıisi'd vvlırllıcr llıc pıırlitioıı 
ol' l'nııjal) ııııd Bnıgıd cnııld Iııkc plııcr İnside Iİm’ (lııhlııcl MInhİoii’.s 
pitiiı. M( )l iN'I IIAT'I'KN . , , snld lıc llınıi|>Jıl llıcıc ınm.l lıc 
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some strong authority to which to hand över in India, and that any 
solution must be based on the Indian Army.®® 



Wavell quit New Delhi early the next moming but remained viceroy tili 
he flew out of Karachi the £ollowing day. “I went round to Mountbatten’s 
süite and had a discussion with the Viceroy designate, clad in his under- 
pants and vest,” press attaehe Alan Campbell-Johnson recalled. “He showed 
ıno this morning’s masterpiece on the front page of Daton. It is a photo- 
graph of Ronnie Broekman [of Mountbatten’s staff] and Elizabeth 'Ward, 

I .ady Mountbatteiı’s private secretary, in which they are, of course, de- 
seribed as Xord and Lady Louis arriving.’ 

The nineteenth and last of the British viceroys was sworn in by Lord 
(!hief Justice Sir Patrick Spens on the morning of March 24, 1947, with a 
sli’camlined version of pomp and panoply for Nevv Delhi’s royal ceremony- 
loving audience. Mountbatten deHghted his audience by speaking “in an 
cusy and pleasant manner” for several minutes after his investiture,®° nod- 
diııg to Nehru and the Congress ministers seated to his right, and to Lia- 
ıjiıat and his League cabinet colleagues on the other side, That afternoon 
lıc got to work, meeting fîrst with Nehru and then with Liaquat. He had 
ıdready written personally to Gandhi and Jinnah asking each of them to 
conıe to New Delhi at their earliest convenience to meet with him. Jinnah 
\vas stili recuperating in Bombay. 

Nehru had spent some time with the Mountbattens in Malaya during 
llıc \var and admired Dickie’s natural elegance, unpretentious manner, aris- 
locnıtic urbanity, and conviviality. They had “bit it ofi” beautifuliy. Mount- 
lııılU'n used Nehru as his primary Indian sounding board for vital informa- 
Hun. ıı.sking, for example, “his own estimate” of Jinnah. 

Nehru said the essential thing to realise about Jinnah is that he is a 
man to whom success has come very late in life—at över sixty. Before 
(hat he had not been a majör figüre in Indian politics . . . was a 
succ'cssful lawyer, but not an especially good one. . . . The secret of 
lıi.s success—and it had been tremendous, if only for its emotional in- 
lcusity~wa.s in his capacity to take up a permanently negative atti- 
liKİc, . . . He knew that Pakistan could never stand up to construc- 
llvc critici.sm, and he luıd ensured that it should never be subjected 


Ihis ııcgalivc analy.sis of lıi.s İcaıliııg rival rcvcals Nehru’s intense hatred of 
limııılı ıııorc tlııııı il lıcljis illuıııiııaU' llıc Irııc soııree of Jinnah’.s powers. 
Moııııllnılicn's owıı nıllıcr lu'gıılivc us.si'ssmcııt of Jinııah was. in some iikui- 
■ıiıu'. (irolııılıly lııllııcııccd lıy Nclıı ıûs siny,ıılıır ju'cr.sioıı lo llıc (,)ııaid T A/um 
ıMKİ İlil lıc ırpıi'.scıılcıl. 
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The new viceroy next met with Liaquat Ali Khan, whose attempt to 
solve India’s economic problem had met with such strong Congress opposi- 
tîon that he had fînally agreed to cut his proposed excess profits tax from 
25 to 16 percent. But Mountbatten did not find Liaquat as intellectually 
stimulating or personally appealing as Nehru, and no bond of rcal intimacy 
ever developed between them. 

Mountbatten spent över ten hours talking in private with Gandhi at 
fîve separate meetings from March 31 through April 4, during which the 
Mahatma proposed that 

Mr. Jinnah ... be given the option of forming a Cabinet. . . . If 
Mr. Jinnah accepted this offer, the Congress \vould guarantee to co- 
operate freely and sincerely, so long as ali the measures that Mr. Jin- 
nah’s Cabinet bring forvvard are in the interests of tire Indian people 
as a whole . . . sole referee of what is or is not in the interests of 
India as a whole will be Lord Mountbatten. . . . Mr. Jinnah must 
.stipulate, on behalf of the League . , , that, so far as he or they are 
concerned, they will do their utmost to preserve peace throughout 
India. . . . There shall be no National Guards or any other form of 
private army. . . . Within the framework hereof Mr. Jinnah will be 
perfectly free to present for acceptance a scheme of Pakistan, even 
before the tı-ansfer of powcr, provided, however, that he is success- 
ful in his appeal to reason and not to the force of arıns which he ab- 
jures for ali time for this purpose. Thus, there will be no compulsion 
in this matter över a Province or part thereof. . . . If Mr. Jinnah re- 
jects this offer, the same offer to be made mutatis mutandis to Con- 
gress.^"^ 


When Gandhi initially proposed this ingenious formula, Mountbatten 
admitted it “staggered me. I asked ‘What would Mr. Jinnah say to such a 
proposal? The reply was Tf you teli him I am the author he will reply 
“Wi]y Gandhi.”’ I [Mountbatten] then remarked ‘And I presume Mr. Jin¬ 
nah will be right?’ To vvhich he replied with great fervour ‘No, I am en- 
tirely sincere in my suggestion.’”^® Gandhi’s offer would never be con- 
veyed to Jinnah. Mountbatten opted first to discuss the matter with Nehru, 
whose reaction was totally negative. Nehru was .shocked to learn that hi.s 
Mahatma was quite ready to replace him as prcmier with the QuaKİ-i- 
Azam. After telling Mountbatten how “unrealistie” Gandhi’s “solution” \vus, 
Jawaharlal said “he was anxious for Mr. Gandhi to .stay a f('w days longcr 
in Delhi, as he had been iuvay for four ıııonlh.s atıd wa,s rii|)idly g('ltiııg 


oııt of toııch with cveııts at llıc Cenin)."'*" Nrlırıı atıd l'alcl lıopcd (|ui('kly 
to İJiiııg tlıc fmpr('di('lal)l(' ııld tnını Imck iıılo "loııch" m'İIİi llıcir conclıısioıı.s 
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on how best to handle Jinnah and the Müslim League. Perhaps even if 
Jinnah were offered the entire central government on a platter with the 
whole cabinet under his personal control, he might have dismissed it with 
a negative wave of his long-fingered hand. Yet it was an exquisite tempta- 
lion to place before him. It vvas a brilliant solution to India s oldest, tough- 
o,st, greatest political problem. The Mahatma alone was capable of such 
ııbsolute abnegation, such instant reversal of political position. Gandhi un- 
dcrstood Jinnah well enough, moreover, to know just how potent an appeal 
to his ego that şort of singularly generous offer would have been. It might 
just have worked; surely this vvas a King Solomon solution. But Nehru had 
(ıısted the cup of povver too long to offer its nectar to any one else—last of 
ıdl to that “mediocre lavvyer,” the “reactionary-Muslim Baron of Malabar 
IlilI” as so many good Congress leaders thought of Jinnah. Nehru notified 
Mountbatten that the scheme vvas “quite impracticable . . . even less real- 
istic now than a year ago” when Gandhi had suggested the same idea to 
IİK’ cabinet mission. 

Mountbatten met Jinnah for the first time on April 5, finding him most 
li'igid, haughty and disdainful.”^" The only light moment came before dis- 
i'iıssion started, when the cameramen photographed Jinnah with Lord and 
I .luly Mountbatten in the garden, and Mountbatten recalled, “He had ob- 
vloıısly prepared his quip for the press, expecting Edvvina to pose betıceen 
ıı.s, you see, but when we insisted on having him stand in the middle, his 
miıul vvasn’t quite fast enough to shift gears, so he said what he d re- 
hi'iu'scd, ‘A rose betvveen two thorns!’”^^ Was Jinnah’s mind perhaps vvork- 
lııg n bit faster than Mountbatten suspected? The Moımtbattens invited 
liııuah and Fatima to dinner the next evening and the Jinnahs obviously 
rııjoyod it, staying tili well after midnight, by which time “the ice vvas 
Ii'idly broken.” 

Mr. Jinnah claimed that there vvas only one solution—a “surgical op- 
oratıon” on India, othervvise India vvould perish altogether. I replied 
by rcitorating that I had not yet made up my mind, and pointed out 
llıııt an "anac.sthetic” must prccedc any “surgical operation.” He gave 
mo an accoıınl (vvhich vvorries me a great deal) about his previous 
ııcgoliations vvith Mr. Gandhi. . . . He emphasized, and tried to 
provc from llıis ac:c(nnıt, that on the Müslim side there vvas only one 
imin lo deal vvillı, ımmely himself. . . . But the same vvas not true 
uf IİK' K'pre.seiıtıılivcs of (loıigre.ss—llıere vvas no one man to deal 
vvillı (İli lİK'ir side. Mr. (iııııdlıi lıııd opcniy confc.sscd that he repre- 
•icııli'd ıııılıoılv . . . lıml ('tıonııoııs uııllıorilv vvillı no rosııoıısibilily, 

0 f 

Nclıııı ııııd l'ali’l U'|im's<'iiI('(I dillcri'iıl poiııl.s ol vh’vv vvllliin Coıı- 
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gress—neitlıer could give a categorical answer on behalf of the party 
as a whole. ... He also spoke of the emotionalism o£ the Congress 
leaders. . . . He accused Congress leaders of constantly shifting 
their front. . . . They would stoop to anything. ... At the end of 
our interview, after he had told me a succession of long stories about 
how appalhngly the Muslims had been treated, 1 informed him that 
what fascinated me was the way that ali the Indian leaders spoke 
with such conviction.^^ 

The conviviality of that intimate dinner party, which obviously loosened 
Jinnah’s tongue and “worried” Mountbatten “a great deal," seems to have 
so diminished his confîdence in Jinnah that he decided irrevocably against 
tı-ansmitting Gandhi’s ofîer, thus shattering the last hope of preserving 
Indian linity. Jinnah’s own negative asscssment of Gandhi’s powers to 
“deliver” Congress contribnted, no doubt, to that most tragic decision, yet 
fundamentally it was based on Mountbatten’s personal judgment of Jin- 
nah’s State of mind and body, both of •which he considered dangerously 
and undependably “infirın” after that fîrst marathon meeting. It was not 
simply that he did not “like” Jinnah as much as he liked Nehru. It went 
deeper. He really did not trust Jinnah’s judgment and appears to have 
found those “long stories” symptomatic of senility. 

They met agahı on April 7, with Lord Ismay joining the discussion that 
aftemoon. Mountbatten “tried by every means” to get Jinnah to say he 
“wmıld accept the Cabinet Mission plan and enter the Constituent Assem- 
bly.”^^ Jinnah remained adamant, however. 

Next evening they met for two more hours, and Mountbatten explained 
his resolve to recommend to the British government how best to transfer 
Britain’s power after hearing the views of ali majör parties, Unlike the 
cabinet mission, he did not wait for the parties to reach “agreement” since 
the terminal date had been set. 


I then asked him -Nvhat, if he were in my place, his solution vvould 
be; and he repeated önce more the demand for Pakistan. , , . I in- 
vited Mr, Jinnah to put forvvard his arguments for partition. Ple re- 
dted the classic ones. 1 then pointed out that his remarks applied 
also to the partition o£ the Punjab and Bengal, and that by shecr 
logic if I accepted his arguments in the case of India a.s a w]ıolo, T 
had also to apply them in the case of these t'wo Provinces . . . ho 
expressed himself most upset at my trying to give hini a “nıollı 
eaten” Pakistan. He saki that this demand for ıiartilioniug Iİk* l’ııııjab 
and Bengal was a blııff on ihe pıırl of ('ongrc.s.s lo Uy ııııd friglıU-n 
İlim olT Piikistfin. İle \vas not lo he !riglıl<'n<’{l oH so (‘iısilv: ınd tu* 
vvould l)(' soı rv il I U'ci'o lido-ıı in lo lln- (lonurcss hlııll 

• r • 
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On April 9, Mountbatten and Jinnah talked again for över an hour. 
Jinnah insisted that the “Begin ali and end ali” of Pakistan was to have its 
own army. 

I told him that I regarded it as a very great tragedy that he should 
be trying to force me to give up the idea of a ımited India. I painted 
a picture of the greatness that India could achieve. ... I finally 
said that I found that the present Interim Coalition Government was 
every day vvorking better and in a more co-operative spirit; and that 
it was a day-dream of mine to be able to put the Central Govern¬ 
ment under the Prime Ministership of Mr. Jinnah himself. . . . Some 
35 minutes later, Mr. Jinnah, vvho had not referred previously to my 
personal remark about him, suddenly made a reference out of the 
hlue to the fact that I had wanted him to be the Prime Minister. 
There is no doubt that it had greatly tickIed his vanity, and that he 
had kept turning över the proposition in his mind. 

Mr. Gandhi’s famous seheme may yet go througlı on the püre vanity 
of Mr. Jinnah! Nevertheless he gives me the impression of a man 
vvho has not thought out one single piece of the mechanics of his 
own great seheme, and he will have the shock of his life vvhen he 
really has to come down to earth and try and make his vague ideal- 
istic proposals work on a conerete basis.^^ 

And after three more hours alone with Jinnah on April 10, Mountbatten 
reported to his staff that he considered “Mr. Jinnah was a psychopathic 
uasc.”^® The viceroy had 

brought ali possible arguments to bear on Mr. Jinnah but it seemed 
that appeals to his reason did not prevail. . , . Mr. Jinnah had not 
l)een able in his presence to adduce one single feasible argument in 
favour of Pakistan. In fact he had offered no counter arguments. Ple 
gave the impression that he was not listening, He was impossible to 
lirgue vvith. . . . He was, vvhatever was said, intent on his Pakistan— 
vvlıich could suıely only result in doing the Muslims irreparable dam- 
age . . . until he had met Mr. Jinnah he [Mountbatten] had not 
llıought it possible that a man vvith such a complete lack of sense of 
re.sjıonsibility could hold the povver vvhich he did.^^ 


İMiıay cxpr('.ss(’d his own ])clief that “the dominating feature in Mr. Jinnah’s 
ııınıliil .sli'iK'lıın; wu,s lıi.s loallıiııg and contompt of ihc Ilindns. He appar- 
ı-ıılly Ihouglıl (hal ali I Undu,s vvcao sub-lıamaıı croatıırcs vvith vvliom it was 
tm|n),s.sil)lc lor İha Vlıısliııı.s lo livc',”'’'' 

Ali llu' vvlıllc ('uııııuııııııi lioliııg had coııtiııui'd lo racK lln' i'ıın|al). Ity 
oılıl Aııi'il, ullli'lal rslİMiıilON nl N«mn- 3.Î>()U «h-ıal in liMİr more Iİkiii a moıılh 
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of mayhem counted approximately six Hindus and Sikhs for every Müslim 
ıımrdered. “One of my troubles has been the extreme complacency of the 
T^eague leaders in the Punjab who say in effect that ‘boys will be boys/” 
reported Jenkins, who estimated by then that “Every British official in the 
l.C.S. and I.P. in the Punjab, including myself, would be very glad to leave 
it tomorrow . . . 'we feel now that 'we are dealing with people who are out 
to dcstroy themselves.”^® The North-West Frontier was also ablaze with at 
least half o£ Dera İsmail Klıan razed by “flames” that blood-drenched 
spring. Bombay was placed under dusk-to-dawn curfew, as was Benares. 
Calcutta, too, simmered in the hcat of communal violence, which daily, 
grew more intense, fîred by rumors of imminent partition. 

Chief Minister Suhravvardy hoped to save Bengal the agony of a second 
partition in less than half a century by proposing a coalition government 
to his Congress and Forward Bloc opponents, advocating independent na- 
tional status for united Bengal. With Bengal enjoying the Virtual world 
monopoly of jüte and having Calcutta’s highly developed international 
port, Suhrawardy sought British as well as American Capital to develop his 
“nation s” economic potential. “We Bengalis have a common mother tongue 
and common economic interests,” Suhravvardy argued. “Bengal has veıy 
littie affinity with the Punjab. Bengal will be an independent State and de- 
cide by herself later whether she would link up with Pakistan. Jinnah 
would have weIcomed the emergence of an independent, united Bengal 
\vith öpen arms; but Nehru and Patel considered it an anathema to Con¬ 
gress and Indian interests and feared that a unifîed “Bangladesh,” led by a 
Müslim premier, wouId form closer alliances to Pakistan than India, 

Mountbatteiı found Liaquat Ali Khan ınuch easier to deal with than 
Jinnah in that he was more like Nehru in his urbanity and relative reason- 
ableness. He met with Liaquat for two hours on the evening of April 10, 
taking him into confidence, as to 

how my mind was beginning to work tovvards a solution. , , . I 
started off with Pakistan and complete partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal and Assam, I told him that I had no doubt that the Indian 
leaders and their peoples were in such an hysterical condition tluit 
they wouId ali gladly agree to my arranging their suicido in this way. 

He nodded his head, and said “I am afraid everybody will agree lo 
such a plan; we are ali in such a State.” I told lıim that the vvorsi sın- 
vice I could do to India, i£ I wcre her eneıny nr eonıplelely iıulin'er- 
ent to hor fate, wmıld ]^r. lo take adviuılage of this eslraoKİiııary 
nıenlal eondilion in fbree llı<' coıııpletesl pnılilioıı p(t.ssil»lo npım 
Iheııı. belbn' gciiııg olf m jnni' IfMH ıııul l<’iıvinj', llıi' vvlu)l<‘ eoııniry 
in lln‘ ııioM lıoprless elıııo.s,''' 
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That talk with Liaquat sealed India’s tıagic fate. Mountbatten was com- 
pletely sincere in what he said after Liaquat mournfully admitted that even 
Jinnah would accept the triple-partition plan, for Mountbatten was vvise 
enough to anticipate the horrors of slashing a subeontinent so tortured by 
religious pluralism into competing national fragments. He understood, in- 
deed too well, the pitfalls and dangers of dividing the army, of withdraw- 
ing the foreign troops and impartial leaders, and of leaving the unlettered, 
prejudiced, fearful, superstitious masses to battie it out, to fail onto one 
another venting their fears and spleen on neighboring village and urban 
ward. He sensed, in fact, that “the loorst service I could do to India, if I 
loere her enemy or completely indifferent to her fate,” vvas precisely what 
he ioould do~just a few ınonths after voicing those dread words, Ile did 
not vvant to do this, Quite the contrary, of coursel He had göne out to save 
India, to heal its vvounds, to offer pcace not the sword of partition. He and 
Lady Mountbatten loved India and the Indians. They were ready to risk 
iheir lives—and did so, in fact, daily in the service of these impassioned, 
ıncrcurial, mostly impoverished people. But there vvas no other solution. 

Gandhi’s “mad plan,” the only exception, would have meant tuming the 
vcı-y land and ali the people Mountbatten loved most in it, including 
Nehru, över to Jinnah, whom he considered “psychopathic.” Partition alone 
remained the viable option, but Pakistan demanded, by the sheer logic of 
i Is premise, partition of the Punjab and Bengal as well. The best “servant” 
Hritain ever sent out to India would soon thus find himself obliged to per- 
lorm “the vvorst service I could do to India.” And that night after Liaquat 
Icrt İlim, Mountbatten sought some consolation in hope, vvriting, “I have 
İHI impression that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan intends to help me find a more 
r<'aso.nable solution than this mad Pakistan.”^^ 


A British journalist who saw Jinnah at this time reported to the vice- 
f'oy’.s private secretary his “most disturbed State of mind,” which made 
I ^('orge Abell advise Mountbatten, “it vvas possible that Mr. Jinnah vvas ili 
İMil more probable that he vvas bevvildered by the impact of events.”®^ 
I)('|)iıty private secretaıy lan Scott also got “the impression that Mr. Jin- 
iHilı wa.s indccd becoming seriously troubled by the prospect opening out 
lıi'h)i'c İlim. He felt that this process should be allovved to take its course; 
İline vvoııld l -)0 a psychological moment at vvhich to take advaııtage of it” 
Ali vvi.slıfnl lliinking. Nonc of those “clever” strategies vvorked. 

krislniii Menon conliımcd lo keep in touch vvith Mountbatten, who 
luiMiıl İK' had “v<Ty .shr('wd vievvs” ou vvorld ]K)litic.s, vvarning Mountbatten 


ııgıilıısl Amcrirıı's 
İn and lıdu llıc plıı 


(ibjrci ili İndin . . . lo cııjılıırc ull llıo ınıırkı^ts, to .step 
('(• (il ılın Hi'illslı, ıınd liıııdly , , . to gel hases in İndin 


İm nlliınııln ıısn ngıdn.sl Ilus'ilıı.Mnınılhıılli'iı \vıı.‘i ııl Inı.sl i’(|iııılly 
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“shrewd” in return, however, cautioning Nehrus closest adviser on foreign 
affairs that unless India remained in the British Commonwealth, Pakistan, 
which was most anxious to do so, might soon build up its armed forces 
iınmensely supeıior to those of Hindustan . . . and I presumed that places 
like Karachi would become big naval and air bases witbin thc British Com- 
monwealtb.” Krishna Menon ‘absolutely shuddered” at that prospect and 
promised to do ali he could to help convince Nehru and Patel to request 
dominion status for India-as in fact they soon did, despite “fîrm” previous 
Congress commitments that India wouId become a completely “indepen- 
dent sovereign State.” 

Viscountess Edwina Mountbatten tried to befriend Fatima, inviting her 
to tea and seeking to “steer the conversation” on such occasions away from 
politics, but Fatima always returned to her favorite subject ‘and made 
violent attacks on Congress and the Hindu community as a whole, Lady 
Mountbatten reported. “She seemed almost fanatical . . . made frequent 
rcferenccs to the fact that ‘the Muslims would fight for separation and their 
rights if these were not agreed to.' . . . Like Mr. Jinnah, she has, of course, 
a peısecution mania, and is obviously convinced that the Hindu intends to 
subjugate and dominate the Müslim completely. Lady Mountbatten tried 
to get Fatima to explain to her how Pakistan “would really work” but 
“Miss Jinnah refused to give any definite answer, saying all the time that 
the problems involved would be quite easy önce Müslim demands had 
been agi'ced to.” 

By the end of April, the Müslim League had a clear majority in the 
Punjab, and thc nawab of Mamdot demanded that Governor Jenkins cali 
upon him to form a ministry instead of continuing autocratically to mle 
under Section 93 of the 1935 act. Jinnah fînally went to Mountbatten to 
reiterate that demand, but the viceroy, like his governor, refused to^ in- 
stall one-party rule in the Punjab, fearing it would incite “civil war” as 
threatened by the Sikhs. During this samc interview, the viceroy informcd 
Jinnah of Suhrawardy’s recently expressed hope that “he might be ablc In 
keep a united Bengal on condition that it joined ncithcr Pakistan nor llin- 
dustan. I asked Mr, Jinnah straight out what his views were about Bengal 
United at the price of its reraaining out of Paki.stan.” 


He said, without any hesitation; “I should bc dclightod. What is 
the use of Bengal without Galcutta; thcy had nuıeh hettor renıain 
United and independent; I aın sure ihııt tlıey w()iıl(l l)e on lıuMidly 
terms with us.” 


I then mentioned ihıil Mr, StdıraNvıınly had sahi ilmi il bengal re 

nıained ııııileıl and İMdi'pendeııl. llıey vvınıld \visli lo ... vvilliin 

IİK' (idiıııııonvvı alili, Mr, jinnıılı n'pİled 'Ol <'oıır.e. jn:.l ır. I imli 
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cated to you that Pakistan would wish to remain within the Com- 
monwealth.” I corrected him and said, “No, you told me that if the 
Pakistan Government was formed, its fîrst act might well be to ask to 
be admitted to membership of the British Commonwealth.” He cor¬ 
rected me, and said I completely misunderstood the position; it was 
not a question of asking to be admitted, it was a question of not be- 
ing kicked out. He said that Mr. Churchili had told him. “You have 
only to stand firm and demand your rights not to be expelled from 
the British Commonwealth, and you are bound to be accepted. The 
countıy wouId never stand for the expulsion of loyal members of the 
Empire.”®® 


Whatever Mountbatten and his staff thouglıt of Jinnah’s mental state, he 
clearly retained the unique sharpness of his legal faculties and proved per- 
Icctly correct in his brilliant legal opinion of the much confused and be- 
labored issue of commonwealth membership. 

“Mr. Jinnah told me that he had asked Sir Stafford Cripps what form 
legislation on the transfer of power was likely to take”; Mountbatten con- 
(inued to report on that late April meeting, “could he count on the fact 
ihat it would be in the form that India or parts of India would be granted 
Ihe same privilege as other members of the British Commonwealth; i.e., 
Ilıe right to secede if they so wished, failing -svhich they -svould automati- 
(’ully stili be in the Empire. Sir Stafford Cripps replied that he was not in 
II position to answer that questiün at that time. Mr, Jinnah said ‘Thus like a 
Inıc ]awyer he evaded the question; but it is quite clear to me that you 
nmnot kick us out; there is no precedent for forcing parts of the Empire to 
Iruve against their Nvill.’”®^ Jinnah could hardly have paid Cripps a higher 
i'oıııpliment, of course, than to cali him “a true lavvyer.” 

Jinnah explained that his reasons for insisting that Pakistan must re- 
ıııııin within the British Commonwealth were not merely legalistic, how- 
«’V{'r, arguing that “the leaders of Congress are so dishonest, so crooked, 
<111(1 .so ob.scssed with the idea of smashing the Müslim League, that there 
me no leııgtbs to wlıich they will not go to do so; and the only 'Nvay of giv- 
lııg Pakistan a chance is to make it an independent nation of the British 
< Aımnonvvetıllh, wiih its own army, and the right to argue cases at any 
lAııli'ul Councâl on this hasis.” That was to be his trump card in defence 
ol İliş iKAvborn nation, no mattcr lıow “moth-eaten” a state it might be. 


liıınaiı’s liopes (or Bengal renıaıning united werc shared by Liaquat, 
ulıo inrornıed Sir brie Mievilk' “ihal he \vas in no way \voiTİcd about 
Bi'IijniI ıı.s lıe wıı,s eonviııei'd in lıls o\\'n nıitıd llıal tlıe provinee wonld never 
dlvide, Me llıoıi).dıl il u'uııld renınin ıı .se|)iırııle .sinle, joiMİııg, ııeitlıer llirı- 
dıi'<lıin nor l'uklslıııı,'''"* Liıii|iıııl ıılso "lılııled'' lo Mles'ille llitil ''llıei'i< \vns a 
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chance that ‘Sikhistan might join up with Pakistan, and that the Müslim 
League would offer them very generous terms.”®® Jinnak had several secret 
meetings with Sikh leaders, inciuding the maharaja of Patiala and Baldev 
Singh, and tried to induce them to join Pakistan. Nehrn and Patel were in 
position to oflFer more, hovvever, keeping Baldev and his troops, as well as 
Master Tara Singh, loyal to India; and Baldev was to retain control över 
India’s ministry of defence in Nehru’s cabinet. Jinnah thus tried his utmost 
and actually believed tili the bitter end that he might be able to avert the 
bloody disaster of subdividing both Bengal and the Punjab while extricat- 
ing Pakistan’s Northwestern provinces from the Indian union, thus leaving 
a unifîed Eastern Bangladesh on its own. 

“The more I look at the problem in India the more I realise that ali this 
partition business is sheer madness and is going to reduce the economic 
efficiency of the whole country immcasurably,” Mountbatten \vrote home 
on May 1. “No-one would ever induce me to agree to it were it not for this 
fantastic communal madness that has seized everybody and leaves no other 
course öpen . . . one small horrifying example: my wife had Miss Jinnah 
to tea again. . . . She told Miss Jinnah that she had spent that morning at 
the Lady Irwin College, and was so delighted to find how happily that in- 
stitution was working and on what excellent terms the Hindu and Müslim 
giriş were, . . . To this Miss Jinnah replied: ‘Don’t be misled by the ap- 
parent contentment of the Müslim giriş there; we haven’t been able to start 
our propaganda in that college yet.’ . . . The Hindus are nearly as bad. 

. , . The most we can do ... is to put responsibiîity for any of these mad 
decisions fairly and squarely on the Indian shoulders in the eyes of th(^ 
world, for one day they will bitterly regret the decision they are about lo 
make.”®° 

The Mountbattens flew up to Simla for a week’s holiday, taking Nehnı 
and his daughter, Indira, as house guests. “Having made real friends wiih 
Nehru during his stay here,” Mountbatten wired his chief of stafl, Lord 
Ismay, “1 asked him vvhether he would look at the London draft [of tlıc 
plan for voting on partition], as an act of friendship and on the understund- 
ing that he vvould not utilise his prior knowIedge or mention to his col 
leagues that he had seen it. He readily gave this undertaking and took Ilıc 
draft to bed.”®^ Next morning Nehru wrote Mountbatten that Lİıc plan lıc 
had previewed “frightened me , . . much that wc luuî done .so far wus 


undermined and the Cabinet Mission’s .scIkmuc and sub.scajucnt (l(‘V(‘Io|) 
ments were set a.sidc, and an cnliroly nev/ piclıırc -u i)iclun’ <ıl 

fragmentalion and conllicl and di.sordor. and , . . of u Nvorscniııg ol i'chı 
(ioııs İM’lsvct'u India and Brilııirı, , , , If aıy ıcaclİJia.s vvci'c .so |iovv('ihıl, 
yon can \^'cll iataginc \\'lıal lav <'olli',n',a‘'‘^ i'iıd olla-rs svlll llıiak tuıd lı-fl 
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. . , İt v^^ill be a disaster.”®^ Mountbatten reported Nehru’s “bombshell” to 
Ismay, suggesting that in view of this reaction some “redrafting of the plan” 
would be required, At this point, Attiee asked Mountbatten to fly home un- 
less he preferred having Cripps, Alexander, or the new secretary of State, 
Tord Listowel, fly out to New Delhi to consult with him on the spot. Mount¬ 
batten chose to go to London. 

Before flying from New Delhi in mid-May, Mountbatten slıowed his re- 
vised proposed plan to Liaquat, “I then asked him whether the Müslim 
T-eague was going to accept partition of the Punjab and Bengal, to which 
lıe replied: ‘We shall never agree to it, but you may make us bow to the in- 
evitable.’ I told him it vvas essential that, if it did become inevitable, ali 
parties should give their public agreement to avoid bloodshed, and that I 
proposed to raise this with Mr. Jinnah.”®® 

Jinnah’s reaction to the Mountbatten plan was even more negative than 
Nehru’s. “The Müslim League cannot agree to the partition of Bengal and 
liıo Punjab,” Jinnah wrote. “It cannot be justified historically, economically, 
gcographically,. politically or morally. These provinces have built up their 
i'('spective lives for nearly a century . , . and the only ground which is put 
l()rward for the partition is that the areas where the Hindus and Sikhs are 
ili a majority should be separated from the rest of the provinces . . . the 
i'c.sults will be disastrous for the life of these twa provinces and ali the coın- 
mıınities concerned . . . if you take this decision—which in my opinion 
wiU be a fateful one—Calcutta should not be torn away from the Eastern 
Bengal . . . if worst comes to worst, Calcutta should be made a free 
port.”®^ 

At 10 Downing Street, on the evening of May 19, 1947, Mountbatten 
lulormed Prime Minister Attiee and his Cabinet colleagues that “It had 
bccome clear that the Müslim League would resort to arms if Pakistan in 
■loıııc form were not conceded.”®® Jinnah vvas interviewed by Reuters the 
ın‘Xl day and clemanded an 800-mile long “corridor” to link West and East 
l'ııkistan, promising a “really benefîcial” relationship betvveen Palastan and 
Brilıün, and ofFering “Hindustan” a “friendly and reciprocal” alliance.®® 
< uııgrcs.s reactions to the “corridor” demand proved so strongiy negative 
ılıtıl il never becaınc a serious issııe, receiving even less attention tban the 
l'lcıı ihat CalcuUa .slıould emerge as a free port. Then Jinnah wired the 
iıibiiıc.l (lenuıiKİing lliat l)('for(^ Bengal and the Punjab were partitioned, a 
ıclcr('ii(lnın .slionld l)<’ lıeld in cadı province to determine the will of its 


pcnplc [ıı ihis vilnl regard. MoıııılhnlUaı, lıovvever, spoke against that pro- 
puHiil. insi.sliııg il "nvomM nıcrcly r<!,sııll in (hlay.”'’^ ’^l’lu' caİJİraH “agreod,” 
> 111*1 llıc itnpci'inl slcıınıi'dllcı nıovcıl nlıcııd in hlgh gcıır, 


ki'l.slııııı Mcihiii Iİi’w tı> L(iıı<İ*iıı hı lıılıırııı Mnııııllnılh'iı oıı Mııv 21 Ilıtıl 
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Nehru and Patel were “ready to accept” dominion statııs if it were offered 
to India in 1947. “As I am anxious that there should be no misundcrstanding, 
I am writing to you even though I have seen you this morning!” Nehru’s 
confidant wrote Mountbatten from India House that same day. ‘If Mr, Jin- 


nah wants a total separation, and that straight away, and if we agree to it 
for the sake of peace and dismember our country, we want to be rid of 
him, so far as the affairs of what is left to us of our country are concerned. 

I feel sure you vvill appreciate this, and also that it is not a matter of detail, 
but is fundamental.”®^ Congress had begun to fear that in another six 
months they would lose the Eastem Punjab and Sikh support, as we]l as 
Calcutta and Western Bengal, possibly more of the princely States also, 
especially Hyderabad and Bhopal, for the longer Jinnah argued the stronger 
and greater his demands became. Nehru was sick and tired of arguing, 
ready, as he put it “privately,” to concede Pakistan on the theory that by 
“cutting off the head we ^vill get rid of the headache.”^^ 

Attiee s final hurdle remained Churchili and the Conservative opposition 
in Parliameııt, who could easily have held up the Independence of India 
Bili in a prolonged and acrimonious Commons debate that 'would have 
made transfer of power in 1947 impossible. Mountbatten went round to 
visit “Mr. Churchili in bed” and soothed the ex-prime ministers’ anxieties 
and fears -vvith his “fatal” charm. He understood the forensic po\vers of this 
cigar-sınoking old man who looked so deceptively frail in his sick bed. I 
then asked him if he would advise me how I should proceed if Jinnah was 
intransigent ” Mountbatten reported. “He thought about this for a long time 
and finally said: ‘To begin with you must threaten. Take away ali Briti.slı 
ofiicers. Give them militaıy units without British officers. Make it clear to 
them how impossible it would be to run Pakistan vvithout British help. 
Mountbatten “agrecd to try and follow some such policy,” but more impor- 
tant hc actuaîly managed to get Churchill to give him a "personal message 
for Jinnah, stating “This is a matter of life and death for Pakistan, if you 
do not accept this offer with both hands,”’^ Churchill’s words carried ınort' 
vveight vvith Jinnah than thosc of any other living person, as Mounthallcn 
well knew. The final obstacle was now removed from the path to partilion. 
With Churchill on board, it was “full ahead” for the Mountbatten phın. 
which was to bring two “moth-eaten,” vvretched, impoverislu'd, embaltli'd. 
bitter new dominions into the British Commonvvealth. 


On Monday morning, June 2, 1947, India’s leader.s drovc into llıe Norllı 
Court of the viceroy’s honse in New Dellıi: Tjiaciıuıl and NIslılar aecnııı 
panying Jinnah; Patel and ]. H, Kripaluııi (Congress pırsidcnl Un llu- 
year), and Baldev Siııgb, wilİı Ncİiııı. Timi ııırrliııg. al wlıielı ilinse l<■ııdeıH 
vvere ili iel' tl on llı«' pbııı bnuıglıl Imek İnim I ,oodoıı, lııslc-d oııl\ I \vo lımııs, 
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“The atmosphere was tense,” reported Mountbatten, “and I got the feeling 
that the less the leaders talked the less the chance of friction and perhaps 
the ultimate breakdown of the meetiııg. ... I reported on the most help- 
ful attitude of His Majesty’s Government and the Opposition. ... I asked 
the leaders to let me have their replies before midnight. . . . Jinnah said 
he would come in person at 11 p.m. after they had seen their Workmg 
Committee. I kept back Jinnah after the meeting . . . to impress on him 
that there could not be any question of a ‘No’ from the Leaguc.”^^ That 
must have been \vhen Mountbatten delivered Churchill’s message. The 
viceroy, by now thoroughly disenebanted with Gandhi (possibly thanks to 
an undelivered “message” from Churchill), vvrote “He may be a saint but 
he seems also to be a disciple of Trotsky.” The Mahatma arrived at Mount- 
batten’s study door half an hour after the others had göne off to read their 
copies of the plan. It was Gandhi’s day of silence, so he wrote his comments 
on bits of paper. Jinnah had also done some doodling that morning, leaving 
a serap behind that seemed to show rockets, tennis rackets, and balloons 
going up and had “Governor General” written in quotes aeross the çenter 
page~the Quaid-i-Azam apparently enjoying the sight of his futurc title.’^'^ 

At 11 o’clock that night Jinnah came round. He spent half an hour 
conveying the protest of his Working Committee against the parti- 
tion of the Provinces. ... I then asked him straight out whether 
his Working Committee vvere going to accept the plan. He replied 
that they vvere “hopeful.” I then asked him vvhether he intended to 
accept it himself, to vvhich he replied that he vvould support me per- 
sonally and undertook to use his very best endeavours to get the All- 
India Müslim League Council to accept, . . , He had callcd an ur- 
gent meeting next Monday. ... I finally asked him vvhether he felt 
I vvould be justified in advising the Prime Minister to go ahead and 
make the announcement, to vvhich he replied very fîrmly “Yes.”^^ 

Mountbatten met to confer vvith his staff the next morning and reported 
lıi.s futile efforts to get Jinnah to accept the plan in vvriting, but “no amount 
ol prossure” vvould make him agree prior to his council’s meeting. 

Mountbatten then reminded Jinnah that the Congress Party vvere 
l<;iTİİ)Iy suspicious of this particular tactic, vvhich he alvvays uscd, 
wlu;rcİ.)y luı vvajt(?d until the Congress Party had made a firm deci- 
.sioıı abont soıuc plan, and then Icft himself the right to make vvhat- 
(îver (Icci.sion stıilcd tlıc Mo.slom Jauıgue. . . . Nothing Mountbatten 
ımııld sııy vvould nıovc liinı. . . . “İf Ihat i,s your attitude, then the 
Icjııli'i's ol Ihc Congress l’nrly and Sikh,s will rcfu.sı^ final acccptancc 
al İlli- ıiK'cliııg in Ilır ıııoi'iıiııg; cIiuon vvill rollovv, aıal you vvill lo.sc 
yoıır raki.slıııı, |iıo]ıııblv loı gpod.” “VVlıııl luıı.sl br. ııııısl br." vva.s lıks 
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only reaction, as he shmgged his shoulders, . . . “Mr. Jinnah! I do 
not intend to let you wreck ali the work that has göne into this set- 
tlement. Since yon will not accept for the Moslem League, I will 
speak for thera myself. ... I have only one condition, and that is 
that when I say at the meeting in the morning, ‘Mr. Jinnah has given 
me assurances which I have accepted and which satisfy me, you will 
in no circumstances contradict that, and that when I look towards 
you, you will nod, . . Jinnah’s reply to the proposition itself was 
to nod."^^ 

The formal amıouncement was made on the night of June 3, Bliopal, 
Patiala, and the prime ministers ot a dozen majör princely states joined the 
viceroy in his oval office to get their copies of the plan before it was broad- 
cast to the world. At 7;00 p.m. All-India Radio carried the public announce- 
ment made first by the viceroy then £olWed by separate speeches from 
Nehru, Jinnah, and Baldev Singh. The viceroy announced, 

On Fcbruary 20th, 1947, His Majesty’s Government announced their 
intention of transferring po\ver . . . by June 1948 . . . [we had] 
hoped that it \vould be possible for the majör parties to co-operate. 

, . . This hope has not been fulfîlled . . . the procedure outlined 
below embodies the best practical method of ascertaining the wishes 
of the people . . , to determine the authority or authorities to vv'hom 
povi^er should be transferred.'^^ 


Then foUovved a provincial and district breakdovvn of "Pakistan” with 
specifications as to how legislative assembly referenda wou]d be held to 
decide by "a simple majority” for or against "partitionprovincial as well 
as national. To "avoid delay,” different provinces or parts of provinces 
would “proceed independently,” and the existing constituent assembly as 
well as the new constituent assembly (if formed) should “proceed to framc 
Constitutions.” These bodies would be “free to frame their own rules.” His 
Majesty’s Government were now vvilling to “anticipate” the June of 1948 
deadline and envisioned setting up an independent Indian government “or 
governments” by an even earlier date. Accordingiy, PIis Majestys Gövem- 
ment proposed introducing legislation “during the cıırrent session for tlıc 
transfer of power this year on a Dominion Status hasis to one or two .sıu' 
cessor authorities according to the decisions taken as a resıılt of llıis an 
nouncement,” Mountbatten concluded.’’^ 


T am glad that I am afforded an opportıınity to s])cals lo yon dircclly 
through this radio from Ncw Dchıi,” Jinnah rcnıarkcd tlıal (‘vcniiıg afU'i 
Mountbatten and Nehru had (inished their ,s|U'C‘<lıes. "li is Ihc lirsi liııif I 


believc’ that a nnn-ollieiııl has h<’en all'oi'deıl un opııorlnııily lo addıvss peo 
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ple through the mcdıum of this powerful instruraent on political raatters. 
It augurs welJ, and I hope that in the future I shall have greater facilities 
to enable me to voiee my views and opinions which will reach you directly, 
life-warm, rather than in the cold print of the ııe-svspapcrs.”^^ How pleased 

he must have been, how proud to be seated there addressing millions of 
listeners—a veritable viceroy at long last. 

^ Jmnahs speech had a mollifying impact, and as one "expert” in League 
dıalectic wıshfully put it, “This . . . means peace.”™ Mountbatten s press 
secretary was, however, more cautiously wise in assessment, noting, “Nehru’s 
last words had been ‘Jai Hind,’ Jinnah closed with 'Pakistan Zindabad’ . 
saİd in such a clipped voiee that some startled listeners thought at fii-st 
that . . . [he] pronounced'Pakistan’s in thebag!’” 

On the morning of June 5, Mountbatten met with the political leaders 
iigain roıınd the oval table in his office to discus.s the administrative conse- 
(pıences of partition, using an offlcial brief as their point of departure. “Jin¬ 
nah was at pains to explain that both States vvould be independent and 
otıua] in every way. Nehru pointed out that the whole basis of approach 
ımıst be different; India was continuing in every way the same, but the fact 
lliat dıssıdent Provinces were to be allowed to secede must not interrupt 

llıe work of the Government of India or its foreign policy. Feeling was very 
lonse.”^® 

The last meeting of the All-India Müslim League was held in New 
I >elhi’s magnifîcent Imperial Hotel on June 9-10, 1947. Some 425 Müslim 
dolegates gathered in that ornate grand ballroom overlooking the lush 
groiınds with their picket of royal palms distancing the hotel from the 
spacions Kings Way outside. The hotel was one of those sumptuous islands 
nf^ peace and quiet that long helped British residents in Delhi to survive 
vvitlı minimal pain. At first it seemed that the League coımci] might also 
oııjoy the tranquillity of this civilized retreat during its historic delibera- 


lintıs on the Mountbatten plan of partition that hot June day. But not for 
luııg. Militant Müslim opposition from every province, orthodox mullahs 
uiKİ mighty landed barons with the most to lose from the Punjab’s partition, 
us \\'ell as mercantile magnates who hated the thought of giving Calcutta to 
ilıcii- Hindu rivals, cried out angrily inside the ballroom against the plan, 
mlling it '-bctrayal,” and a "tragedy for Pakistan.” Khaksars rushed in 
Hıroııglı Ihv. oııcc-tranquil garden, entering the hotel lounge “brandishing 
hrlrho.-/, or .slıutpened spade.s . . . .shouliııg ‘Get Jinnah!’ . . . half-way up 


Ilır stairi'asc Icading lo llıc ballroom wlterc ] 


innah and the Coımcil were 


. . ili Nc.s.sioıı [)('li)r(‘ . . . 
Il■cııı utul (ıını Ihnıı lııu k. 
luı lıııiM'c lo uıı <'11(1,”'*" Sonu 


I/‘İlgile Nulioııal (uıurds (.'oıılcl grapjıle vvilh 
II look poliee vvillı (eıırgas lo hriiıg llıe di.s- 
’ lilly Klıak.sar \\‘oıılı| he assussins \v'ere ııi'i'esled. 
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and hotel guests in the lounge ‘ran helter-skelter” wlıile tlıose in the “din- 
ing-hall sat dov/n for their dinner with tearful eyes as the tear-gas spread 
in the hail. Mr. Jinnah, however, contiuued the proceedings of the meeting 
untrammelled by the disturbances on the ground floor. A few demonstra- 
tors, vvho found their way into the meeting-hall were soon ejected, On the 
top floor of the Hotel, Müslim League National Guards and Khaksar dem- 
onstrators clashed . . . broke furniture and smashed glass panes ... a 
few persons sustained injuries,”®^ morning news reported. 

inside the grand baliroom, Jinnah was hailed as ‘"Shahenshah-e-Pakistan” 
(litcrally, “Emperor of Pakistan”) in the Persian style of Iran’s monarch, 
but he was quick to disclaim that title, urging his supporters not to repeat 
it and insisting, “I am a soldier of Pakistan, not its Emperor.” Though the 
council met “in camera,” Vallabhbhai Patel sent a “transcript of shorthand 
notes on the proceedings, presumably taken by a Congress spy!” to Mount- 
batten soon after the meeting ended.®^ The League’s council gave “full au- 
thority to President Quaid-i-Azam M. A. Jinnah, to accept the fundamental 
principles of the Plan as a compromise, and to leave it to hiın, with fnll 
authority, to work out ali the details of the Plan in an equitahle and ]iı.sl 
manner. . . [Italics added]®® 

That League resolution “caused a howl of indignation” from the Con¬ 
gress press and “violent letters of protest from Nehru and Patel,” who wrotö 
Mountbatten to express “fears that they would not be able to manage tlu' 
Ali India Congress Committee in view of the failure of the League to mako 
a definite announcement that they accepted the plan as a settlement." 
[Italics added]®^ Müslim zealots were, however, even more outraged ııl 
how far from the original Pakistan deraand Jinnah had göne toward acccpl 
ing the plan, and Rahmat Ali’s Pakistan National Movement in Cambridgc 
now dcnounced it as “The Createst Betrayal” to the “whole Millat (Muslitıı 
Community),” writing: 

It has now been completely betrayed, bartered, and dismembered l)y 
Mr. Jinnah, whose act of accepting the British Plan shatters tlu' 
foundations of ali its nations and countries and sabotages the futuv<' 
of ali its 100 million members living in the Continent of Dinia . . . 
unless nullified, it will forever cripple the life of thcî Pak Natioıı, 
blight the existence of the Millat in Dinia, and compromise the; free 
dom of the Fraternity throughout the world. . . . Wo will carry oıı 
the fight to the end. . . . We will never qnit or capitnlatc^. , , . II 
shall never be said of us that. wiu’n llu^ time camr lo clıoo.sc ln‘- 
twecn the greatest buttie for tim Millat ııiKİ (he grctılc.sl brirayııl , . , 

\ve too f()l!ow(‘(! llıo (|iıisliııg.s and clıosc lıelrayal. , . . Lonp, /./ne 
Thr 
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The first meeting of the interim government’s cabinet followmg the an- 
nounced plan almost led to a fight between Nehru and Liaquat över Jawa- 
harlal’s appointment of his sister, Madame Pandit, to be an ambassador; at 
which point Mountbatten shouted, “Centlemen, what hopes have we of 
getting a peaceable partition if the first discussioıı leads to such a disgrace- 
lul scene as this?”®° The answer, of course, was “None!” 
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On June 20, 1947, members of the Bengal legislative assembly voted for 
partition of their province by a large majority. Three days later the Punjabi 
assembly members opted for a similar Caesarian solution to the communal 
problem that had burned much of Lahore and Amritsar to the ground. 
Sind’s legislature also voted, 33 to 20, to join Pakistan. “Thus we can now 
look upon the creation of Pakistan on the 15th August as legally decided 
upon,” Mountbatten reported on June 27.^ 

Jinnah was invited into the viceroy’s ofBce that day to sit with Nehnı 
and Patel, as well as Liaquat and Baldev, on a new “partition council,” 
which addi'cssed itself to the creation of boundary commissions, Four higlı 
court judges, two chosen by Congress and two by the League were to sit on 
each commission for partitioning the Punjab and Bengal. Jinnah suggestcd 
Britain s distinguished barrister, Sir Cyril RadcIifie, to chair those boundary 
commissions, Radcliffe, \vho had never even visited India and expressed no 
known opinions on its problems 'was unanimously accepted and would soon 
decide the destiny of millions of Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims by the jîovvcr 
of his repeatedly required casting vote. Nehru subsequently expressed grıu’c 
misgivings about Radcliffe because of his close Conservative association.s, 
and he urgcd that the federal court serve instead as final arbitrator, hıtl 
Jinnah was adamantly opposed. Radcliffe reached New Delhi on july H. 
giving hini precisely five weeks to draw new national boımdari(î,s acro.sN 
whose lines, bitterly dispnted by both countries, appıminıaUdy 10 ıııillloıı 
refugees would run teiTİfîed in opposite dircctions. 

Separate committoos weııl to svork to partilion ll><’ arnıy and olltcı- clr 
ments of the vasi iulınini.slnıliv(' macliine ilmi İmd kepi Hrilislı India ıtm 
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ning for some ninety years. Mountbatten hoped and indeed expected to be 
asked to stay on as joint governor-general över both new dominions, at önce 
symbolizing their friendly and continued cooperation while expediting the 
process of the final division of assets in an equitable manner. Jinnah would 
hear nothing of that, however, insisting he ınust become governor-general 
of Pakistan himself. Jinnah suspected both Mountbattens of öpen favoritism 
to Congress, knovving how intiniate they were with Nehru, and feared that 
Pakistan might be compromised or possibly suffer as a stepchild under 
Mountbatten. Jinnah was also acutely conscious of the tuberculosis con- 
.suming his lungs and knew littie time remained to his life. He was eager to 
enjoy at least a taste of power, to which he had given so much of his en- 
ergy, As prime minister, hovvever, he vyould have been saddled with daily 
political as well as administrative responsibilîties and preferred to leave 
those to a younger man. Being governor-general would raise him eye-to-eye 
with Mountbatten, Attiee, Smuts, and ali the other heads of dominions of 
Ihc Commonwealth the world över. It was clearly the only rank worthy of 
a Quaid-i-Azam. And it seemed a fîtting first and only position for him to 
lıold in the nation he had sired. 

“It will be remembered that I reported to the Cabinet Committee that 
Nehru had put in writing a request to me to remain on as the Govemor 
General of India,” Mountbatten -vvrote on July 4. “Before I -vvent to London 
Jinnah said that although he thought two Governor Generals would be bet- 
U'r than one, he asked me specifically to stay on as a Süper Governor Gen- 
(»ral över the other two.”^ Mountbatten could not get cabinet approval for 
ihat proposal, however; nevertheless he and his staff continued to press 
linnah for “an answer” to the joint governor-general idea they were all so 
ımxious to initiate. 




India, like Pakistan, depended initially on British officers to head all 
llırec military Services, while Field Marshal Auchinleck actually continued 
İM overall command of both dominion armies for almost half a year follow- 
İMg August 15. Nehru, like Jinnah, depended on several British governors, 
Itıviting Sir John Colville of Bombay and Sir Archibald Nye of Madras to 
scrvc independent India in their same official capacities, Nothing Mount- 
lıjıltcn coulcl .say made Jinnah buclge from his resolve to take direct control 
İli l’akistan. Aflur mudi .soul-searching, considerable misgivings, and fur- 
llnT con.sulUUiüiı wilh London, the Mountbattens decided, nonetheless, to 
H'Miaiıı in N('w Delhi for almo.sl uııotluT year, as originally planned. 

■■|ıı moviııg İliç Tliird llcıuliııg of llıis liill,” Cripps inforıncd ihc Conı- 
ıııoMs on july 13, \vli(<ıı hc opi'iıcd Ihc Ilınıl lidıaU* of llıi‘ Indlau ItnU'pc'n- 
■ İClice Bili, ”1 II m İlil i'iHİııcIııg \\’lııtt \vill l»c llıc İnsi Dcbııh' in t lıis I lntt.se on 
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Indian affaiıs. . . . This Bili will launch ... a new and, let us hope, a 
happier era.”^ Attiee conciuded the debate that passed this historic mea- 
sure, thus setting up two ‘Tndependent Dominions” of India and Pakistan 
on August 15, 1947. On Friday, July 18, King George added his talis- 
manic seal of assent to thc new act. 

Jinnah held a press conference in mid-July and “assured” minorities in 
his inchoate dominion that they would have “protection with regard to their 
religion, faith, life, property and culture. They -vvould, in ali respect, be 
citizens of Pakistan without any discrimination. . . . The same principle 
. . . vvould apply to the minorities in India as well. . . . Mr. Jinnah sin- 
cerely hoped that the relations between Pakistan and India would be 
friendly and cordial.^ 

“I resigned myself fatalistically to the coming disaster,” Penderel Moon 
wrote that July. “It was casy to prcdict disaster but w}ıat vvas the exact 
form that it •wou]d take? . . . The Senior Superintendent of Poliçe, Delhi 
. . . asked for his opinion as to what would happcn . . . replied crudely 
but tersely; ‘Önce a line of division is drawn in the Punjab ali Sikhs to the 

vvest of it and ali Muslims to the east of it will have their-chopped 

off.’ Until August 14 thousands of Sikhs and Hindus continued to believe 
that Lahore vvould fail to India, so instead of moving their valuables from 
that Capital of the Punjab, they left most of vvhat they ovvned behind when 
the bomıdary line was fînally made public, racing east in panic and seeking 
only to savc their lives, Mountbatten flew to Lahore on Sunday, July 2ü, 
and met with the Punjab partition committee, suggesting that the new gov- 
ernment of east Punjab’s “unessential personneF ali be moved out to Simhı 
by August 10, but RadcIiffe’s final avvard vvould remain top secret tili the 
eve of partition and independence. 

In New Delhi the interim coalition goverııment virtually ceased to func- 
tion. Nehm and Liaquat vvere barely speaking to one another, Separal(' 
provisional administrations for India and Pakistan functioned virtually in 
dependently during those last frantic vveeks vvhen the assets of a subcon- 
tinent vvere divided in the most hasty, haphazard fashion—ınuclı tlıc vvay a 
hostile divorcing couple might of an evening şort out their posses.sion.s. 
Governor general-designate Jinnah vvas busy selling his houses, vvillı Iİm’ 
mansion in New Delhi bringing a handsome profit from a Marvvari iikt 


chant, and the estate atop Malabar Hili in Bombay goİTig to a Wrsli'iıı 
European consulate. Fatima supervised the packing, for ali lıad lo be r<‘ii(ly 
August 7, vvhen the Jinnahs flevv off to Kuraclıi lo prcparc Ihi'ir u(“\v ıııını 


sion for the follovving vvcek of İıisloric c't'rctııoıu', Mcaııvvlıile, MııunlbıılU’U 


al.so prcoc'cnpicd lıimsolf vvillı ıııalü'r.s ol vilııl inlcrcsl lo un ndııılnıl ol 
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I got both Jinnah and Nehru to agree that the Navies vvould fly the 
vvhite ensign at the ensign staff and the Dominion Flag at the jack- 
staff, and that the Governors General vvould fly the regular Dominion 
Governor GeneraFs Flag, vvith the King’s crest and the name of the 
Dominion. When I shovved Jinnah the design of his new flag he an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind and he intended to design his 
ovvn flag vvith his own monogram on it, and he regretted that he 
could not aUovv his ships to fly the vvhite ensign. He vvas only saved 
from being stmck by the arrival of the other members of the Parti¬ 
tion Council at this moment. Hovvever, I sent Ismay round to beat 
him up as soon as possible, and Jinnah claimed that I must have mis- 
understood him as of course he vvas keen that the Pakistan Navy 
should fly the vvhite ensign, and talked glibly about the “brotherhood 
of the seas.”® 



The Mountbattens invited Jinnah and Fatima to dine vvith them on 
Friday, July 25, and as Campbell-Johnson recalled, “It vvas quite a small 
and informal afi^air, comprising only Plouse guests and some of Mount¬ 
battens staff. Jinnah completely monopolised the conversation by cracking 
a series of very lengthy and generally unfunny jokes. ^Vhen Mountbatten 
tried to even out the conversation by talking to the guests next to him and 
İcaving Jinnah to teli one of his stories to Lady Mountbatten, Jinnah broke 
off and interrupted across the table vvith, 1 think Mountbatten vvould like 
İÜ hear this one.’ It is customaıy for the Viceroy, representing the King, to 
precede his guests to and from the dining-room, but immediately this din¬ 
iler vvas över the Jinnahs got up at the same time as Their Excellencies 
and vvalked out vvith them.”^ Jinnah, of course, considered himself no less 
ıhan Lord Mountbatten at this point, the governor-general of his ovvn 
tİoıninion—the first person of Asian birth ever to achieve so exalted a rank 
ol Gommonvvealth povver. 

The rulers of the princely states ali knevv that by August 15 they had to 
iK'ccde to one or the other dominion, since British paramountey and its 
proleetive tımbrella vvould disappcar from their land.s on that day; yet 
nıaııy a maharaja, navvab, and nizam found it almost impossible to decide 
\vltieli vvay lo jump. Bhopal, in Central India, chafed at the bit of integra- 
lldiı iıito a dominion tov'ard vvhich its navvab felt the strongest personal 
ıııılipallıy. Kaslıtıvir and llydcrabad vvere to prove the most diflıcult prob- 
li’iııs. 1’hc llitıtln ınulıııraja o( Ka.shınir, llari Singlı, refu.scd to join either 
«lıııııinion. ({ui'iııg lu' vvoııld l)(> (h'llıroııcd by lınııalı for r<!İigious roıı.sons, 
\i‘l "lıııliııg Nolıi'iı vvillı a hillm' lıalrctl" la'tıuıı.si' of his sociulisl proclivilics 
and (li'iMiK'nılic (h ıııntıd.s, 'I lıt' ııi/ııın nl 11\(Im'iıltaıI pii'lcrrcıl İn inin l'aki 
»tlıin, İl İM* vvas ıınl ıılitnv'i'd İn ıt'innlıı İm f‘i tt'iıdt'iıl, İmi ‘tiıı t'nınnli'tl a', lıc 
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was by Indian territoıy and with 85 percent of his state’s population 
Hindu, he was forced the following September by “Operation Polo” to in- 
tegı-ate his domain withiıa the Indian union. 

Mahatma Gandhi trekked off to Noakhali in Bengal to seek to calm 
communal passions there on the eve of partition, and much to Mountbat- 
ten’s delight 

Gandhi has announced his decision to spend the rest of his life in 
Pakistan looking after the minorities. This will infuriate Jinnah, but 
will be a great relief to Congress for, as I havc said before, his in- 
fluence is largely negative or even destructive and directed against 
the only man who has his feet firmly on the ground, Vallabhbhai 
Patel.® 


Jinnah pickcd Lieutenant-General Sir Frank W. Messervy, the com- 
mander of the northern army of British India, to serve as Pakistan’s flrst 
commander-in-chief, and Messervy submitted a “most disturbing” report 
to Mountbatten, warning that the North-West Frontier defence forces 
would fail from sixty-seven battalions to forty-five, a number of which 
would only be at “half strength ” immediately after August 15, 1947. To 
“mitigate the immediate danger,” Messervy suggested re-enlisting “up to 
10,000 demobilised Punjabi Mussalman and Pathan infantrymen,” whilo 
warning Afghanistan against seeking any border changes,'’ 

Jinnah and his sister fiew out of New Delhi in the viceroy’s Dakota on 
the morning of August 7. Thousands of admirers were waiting at the air* 
port in Karachi, and cheers of “Pakistan Zindabad” reverberated across the 
sands of Sind and echoed över the Arabian Sea. Refugees kept pouring 
into Karachi along every road as the provincial port grew overnight into ıı 
national Capital ^ith its population doubling \vithin a matter of montlı.s, 
Throngs of cheering onlookers lined most of the road from the airport (o 
government house, formerly the residence of the governor of Sind and no\v 
about to become Jinnah’s last bungalow. Walking up the steps of t hal 
white Victorian mansion, Jinnah turned to naval Lientenant S. M. Alı.saiı, 
transferred from Mountbatten’s staff to the Quaid-i-Azam’s, confessing: “Do 
you know, I never expected to see Pakistan in my lifetime. Wo havc lo I»- 
very grateful to God for what we have achieved.” 


Two days later, Sind’s governor-elect, Sir Ghulaın nidayatııllah, jin 
nah’s old Bombay companion, gave a posh parly iıı lıonor of lıis greni 
leader at the elegant Karachi Clııl), wlıcrc litıııah said; “Yc‘s. I mtı KııriK'hl 


born, and it was on tlıe sand.s ol' Karachi llıal I olavccl ııiarhles İn ıııv 


lıood. 1 \vas schoclcd at Karachi. 


I.cl II.S (MİSİ ('adı olher . . . lel ım 


jıi(lg<‘ hy resıılls. ııol by I lıcoı Ic.s. Wilh llıc hdp ol evers seelioiı I ‘o'c ilmi 
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every class is represented in this huge gathering—let us work in double 
shift, if necessary, to make the Sovereign State of Pakistan really happy, 
really united and really povverful.”^^ 

Pakistahs consbtuent assembly met in Karachi for the fîrst time on Au¬ 
gust 11 and unanimously elected Jinnah to preside över its meetings, amid 
thunderous applause, as its fîrst business. Jinnah took the chair, thanking 
the assembled delegates for 

the greatest honour that is possible for this Sovereign Assembly to 
confer—by electing mc as your fîrst President. ... I sincerely hope 
that . . , 'we shall make this Constituent Assembly an example to 
the wor]d. The Constituent Assembly has got two main functions to 
perform, The fîrst is the very onerous and responsible task of framing 
our future Constitution of Pakistan and the second of functioning as 
a full and complete Sovereign body as the Federal Legislature of 
Pakistan, 'We have to do the best we can. . . 

Then he seemed suddenly to awaken from a dream, looking around at the 
packed and steaming hali filled vt'ith eager, perspiring faces all turned to 
İlim for inspiration, orders, instruction on every minute question of how to 
build a new State. “You know really that not only we ourselves are vvonder- 
iııg but, I think, the whole world is wondering at this unprecedented cy- 
i'lonic revolution which has brought about the plan of creating and estab- 
lı.shing two independent Sovereign Dominions in this sub-continent. As it 
is, it has been unprecedented; there is no parallel in the histoıy of the 
vvorld, Tlıis mighty' sub-continent with ali kinds of inhabitants has been 
lırought under a plan which is titanic, unkno\vn, unparalleled. . . .” He 
eould not quite believe it yet. He had won, The highest court had returned 
ımothor vcrdict in his iayor—Pakistan was to be born in just a few days. 
Ihıt ıchat exactly was it? And hoto was it going to work? There had never 
been time to consider details, after all, never strength enough, nor hcip. 
Not Gven time to write out a single speech in advance. 


Dealing with our fîrst funetion in this Assembly, I cannot make 
any welI-considered pronouncement at this moment, but 1 shall say 
a i:ew things as they occur to me. The fîrst and the foremost thing 
iJıat I would like to emphasise is this—remember that you are no'w a 
Sovereign Lcgislativc hody and you have got all the powers. It there- 
lort^, plac(’.s on j'ou ihe gravest r(’S])onsibility as to how you should 
(akc ymır decision,s, l'lıe (irsi ol).s('rvalion Ihal I woıılcl like to make 
is ihis. , . . You will no ılnııbl agree \villi ine ilini İİH' first dnty of a 
Govennııenl Is io ııııiinlııiıı lııw anıl oi'di'i', so llıal Iİk' liic pi' 0 |)<'rly 
and i'clhdoıı.s belicls ol il.s Mibjeels nıa' lıill\' pi'olceli'd l)\' llıe SlaU'. 

The seeoınl llılııg ilmi oeeıır. İn nıe I', ihi-.: ( )ııe ol Ihe hlggi'sl 
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curses from which India is suffering ... is bribery and corruption, 
That really is a poison. We must put that down with an iron hand 
and I hope that you will take adequate measures as soon as it is pos- 
sible. . . . Black-marketing is another curse. ... I know that black- 
marketeers are frequently caught and punished. Judicial sentences 
are passed or sometimes fines only are imposed. Now you have to 
tackIe this monster vvbich today is a colossal erime against society, 
in our distressed conditions, when we constantly face shortage of 
food. ... A Citizen who does black-marketing commits, I think, a 
greater erime than the biggest and most grievous of crimes. These 
black-marketeers are really knowing, intelligent, and ordiharily re- 
sponsible people. ... I think they ought to be very severely pun¬ 
ished, because they undermine the entire system of control . . . and 
cause wholesale starvation and want and even death. 

The next thing that strikes me is this; Here again it is a legacy 
which has been passed on to us . . . the evil of nepotism and job- 
bery. This evil must be crushed relentlessly, I want to make it quite 
clear that I shall never tolerate any kind of jobbery, nepotism or any 
influence dûectly or indirectly brought to bear upon me. . . . I 
know there are people who do not quite agree with the division of 
India and the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. Much has been 
said against it, but now that it has been accepted, it is the duty of 
everyone of us to loyally abide by it and honourably act according to 
the agi'eement, wlıich is now £nal and binding on ali. But you must 
remember, as I have said, that this mighty revolution that has taken 
place is unprecedented. 

But the question is, whcthcr it was possiblc or practicable to act 
otherwise than what has been done, ... A division had to take 
place, On both sides, in Hindustan and Pakistan, there are seetions 
of people vvho may not agree with it, who may not like it, but in my 
judgement there was no other solution and I am sure future history 
will record its verdict in favour of it. And what is ınore it wili bc 
proved by aetual experience as we go on that that was the only solıı- 
tion. . . . Any idea of a United India could never have worked and 
in my judgement it would have led us to terrifîc disaster. May 1)0 
that view is correct; may be it is not; that remains to be seen.^^ 


Ple seemed unable to move his mind from that awcsoıne ([ueslion, l'oi' 
the fîrst time he openly challenged his own judgment, woııd(’ring aloiKİ İl 
it might not have been correct, sensing perhaps that Iİk; \vorsl ])ai'l ol lln' 
dream—the true tragic nightmarc of paıiiMon wa.s aboııl lo İH’giıı, llıc lııntl 
cane vvaiting behind llıis “cyclonic la'volııtioıı.” “Ali llu’ s;unc’,’‘ İm’ cıjnliııın d 
im tlıis ııucIiiirııcIcri.Hİİc Iroııblcd tnoııologıtc uf tcllri'lion itclorc llıc pri' 
ph'Kcd ınııllıtlıs. pir.s. ıııuvalı.'.. nıfa.s, .shıdı.s, nııd kinin,s lıylnp, İn l.tllıoın ıi'< 
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well as follow his every word, “in this division it was impossible to avoid 
the question of minorities being in one Dominion or the other.” 

Now that was unavoidable. There is no other solution. Now what 
shall we do? Now, if we want to make this great State of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous we should wholly and solely concentrate on 
the well-being of the people, and especially of the masses and the 
poor. If you will work in co-operation, forgetting the past, burying 
the hatehet you are bound to succeed. If you change your past and 
work together in a spirit that everyone of you, no matter to what 
community he belongs, no matter 'vvhat relations he had vvith you in 
the past, no matter what is his colour, caste or creed, is first, second 
and last a Citizen of this State with equal rights, privileges and ob- 
ligatioııs, there 'vvill be no end to the progress you will make. 

I cannot emphasise it too much. We should begin to work in that 
spirit and in course of time ali these angularities of the majority and 
minority communities, the Hindu community and the Müslim com¬ 
munity—because even as regards Muslims you have Pathans, Punjabis, 
Shias, Sunnis and so on and among the Hindus you have Brahmins, 
Vashnavas, Khatris, also Bengalees, Madrasis, and so on—'vvill vanish. 
Indeed if you ask me this has been tlıe biggest hindrance in the way 
of India to attain the freedom and independence and but for this we 
would have been free peoples long long ago.^® 


What a remarkable reversal it was, as though he had been transformed 
overnight önce again into the old “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity” 
that Sarojini Naidu loved, His mind was racing too swiftly for logical co- 
herence, almost freely associating as he rambled extemporaneously. Was 
it, in fact, över now? Or was it ali just about to begin? 


You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go 
to your mosques or to any other place of worship in this State of 
Pakistan. . . . You may belong to any religion or caste or creed— 
that has nothing to do with the business of the State. . . . We aro 
starting in the days when there is no diserimination, no distinetion 
between one community and another, no diserimination between one 
caste or crccd and another. We are starting with this fundaraental 
priiıciple that we are ali citizens and equal citizens of one State. The 
pcojîlc of IhıghuKİ in course of time had to face the realities of the 
.silııalion and luul lo disc'lıargc the responsibilities and burdens 


plm’('<l ııpoıı Iİlcin l)y g(>v<'nımc]i(. , , . Today, you rniglît say 
willı jııslicc timi Itoınan ('alholic.s mıd l'rolcslııııls do not (’xi.sl; vvhat 


('Xİ.sIk iiow i ,s llıal cv'crv ııınn Is a » lli/cıı. an « unal cili’/cn o! (a'caıl 


Hi'llalti . . , ali ıncınhci'N ol IIıc Nıılloıı,“ 
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What was he talking about? Had he simply forgotten where he was? 
Had the cyclone o£ events so disoriented him that he was aıuging the op- 
position’s brief? Was he pleading for a united India—on the eve of Paki¬ 
stan—before those hundreds of thousands of terrifîed innocents were slaugh- 
tcred, fleeing their homes, their fields, their ancesü’al villages and running 
to an eternity of oblivion or a refugee camp in a strange land? “Now,” the 
governor-general-designate continned, “I think we should keep in front of 
us as our ideal and you will fînd that in course of time Hindus 'would cease 
to be Hindus and Mııslims 'would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens of the State. ... I shall always be guided by the 
principles of justice and fairplay 'without any, as is put in the political lan- 
guage, prejudice or il]-will, in other words, partiality or favouritism. My 
guiding principle wi]l be justice and complete impartiality, and I am sure 
that with your support and co-operation, I can look forv^ard to Pakistan 
becoming one of the greatest Nations of the world.”^^ 

Yet even as he conciuded on so optimistic a note, lumor had reached 
Liaquat Ali as well as Jinnah that the strategic Muslim-majority Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab, affording the only all-weather road access to Kashmir, 
was going to be avvarded to East Punjab by Radcliffe. Liaquat -svamed 
Ismay that such a “politicar decision would be vievved by Muslims as “so 
grave a breach o£ faith as to imperil future friendly relations between 
Pakistan and the British.”^® Mountbatten insisted, however, that he had 
“resolutely” kept himself “out of the whole business” of the boundary com- 
mission and had not so much as seen the final maps, which were only 
brought to his office by Radcliffe after he and his wife had flown from 
Delhi to Karachi on August 13 to help celebrate the formal transfer of 
po\ver there by conveying His Majesty’s as well as his own official greetings 
to the new Dominion. 

Jinnah and Fatima awaited the Mountbattens not at Karachi airport bul 
inside the entrance hail of government house, “which had been decked u]> 
to look just like a Holiyvvood film-set, and ali four were subjected to tak- 
ings and re-takings under the dazzling light and sizzling heat of the arc- 
lamps.”^'^ Jinnah remained strangcly “aloof” at the banqııet which he hosicıl 
for the Mountbattens there that night. Liaquat and thci other Leaguc lead 
ers who had listened to his disjointed ramblings luffore the con.stitueul as- 
sembly then insisted that he read from a i'îrcpurc’d ti'xt, since tlii' cıılii'i* 
diplomatic corps as well as vvorld pre.ss would hi‘ reiH'eseııled in llu* bun 


quethall. İle rose to adjnst lıis monoeh' lo his eyc. ımfolıliııg Ilır ri'iıd 
ing sol’tly, .slovviy, "Yont- l'i.vcelli'iıey, Yoıır 11 iglııu-ss, ııııd l-adios and Gen 
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tlemen, I have great pleasure in proposing a toast to His Majesty the 
King,”^® The words had been fashioned for him by the best of his bright 
young clerks. Nothing of this toast was Jinnah’s—only the frail voice that 
read it aloud in such perfect upper-class English accent. “Here I would like 
to say, Your Excellency Lord Mountbatten, ho-sv much we appreciate your 
having canled out whoIe-heartedly the policy and the principle that was 
laid dovvn by the plan of 3rd June. . . . Pakistan and Hindustan will al- 
ways remember you. . . ” Perhaps he did inject the word “Hindustan,” in- 
sisting upon using it, as so raany of his follovvers wou]d do, feeling it a 
more appropriate appellation for Pakistans neighbor than “India,” which 
was, after ali, just an English corruption of the name of Pakistans majör 
river artery, the Indus. 

Mountbatten sat at dinner betvveen Miss Jinnah and Begüm Liaquat AH 
Khan and reported, “They both pulled my leg about the midnight cere- 
monies in Delhi saying that it was astounding that a responsible Govern¬ 
ment could be guided by astrologers. ... I refrained from retorting tbat 
the whole Karachi programme had had to be changed because Jinnah had 
forgotten that it was Ramazan and had had to change the lunch party he 
had himself suggested to a dinner party.”’® 

Next morning the Jinnahs drove from the government house to the 
legislative assembly hail along a carefully guarded route, lined with sol- 
diers as well as poliçe alerted to watch for possible assassins, since reports 
of a Sikh plan to assassinate Jinnah on, the day Pakistan was born had 
reached Mountbatten and Jinnah several days earlier. But only shouts of 
“Pakistan Zindabad” and “Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad” were hurled at his car- 
riage. The Mountbattens folIowed in a separate carriage, and inside the 
(T0wded semicircular chamber of Pakistans parliament, which had been 
Sirıd’s legislative assembly, Lord Mountbatten graciously felicitated Jinnah 
and read the message from his cousin, King George, vveleoming Pakistan 
iıito the Commonvvealth. Jinnah replied, reading again from the carefully 
Iıammered out v'ords of a text prepared by his staff. 

Your Exce]lency, I thank His Majesty on behalf of the Pakistan Con- 
.stituent A.sscmbly and myself. I önce more thank you and Lady 
Mountbatten for your kindness and good wishes. Yes, we are parting 
as fricnds . . . and 1 assııre you that we shall not be wanting in 
Irıcndly .spiril wil]ı our ncighbours and with ali nations of the world.2® 



■'Lady Moıııılballcn pıc.ssdcI Miss jiuııaiı’s hand affectionatcly a.s Jinnah sat 
«iovvıı altcr glviııg lıis nıldrus.s,” a vvitııcs.s n’porlcd. “II |iııııalı'.s p(“r.soıuılity 
\h i'dld ııııd rnııııld, il ııl.su lıııs ıı ıııııgııclii' <|iınlily' Iİk' srıısc ol l<'iıdi'i'slnı> i.s 
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almost overpowering, . . . Here indeed is Pakistan’s King Emperor, Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury, Speaker and Prime Minister concentrated into one 
formidable Quaid-e-Azam.”^^ 

Mountbatten was stili worried about a possible assassination attempt 
and feared that if it was going to be tried against Jinnah, then was tbe time 
when he, as governor-general, should be driven back to the government 
house in an öpen carriage, “It occurred to me that the best way for me to 
protect him wouId be to insist on our riding in the same carriage, yon see,” 
Monntbatten recalled, smiling. “I knew that no one in that crowd would 
want to risk shooting me! And luckily it worked beautifully, but such was 
jinnah’s vanity, yon know, that no sooner did we get inside the gates of 
(iovta-nment House than he tapped my knee and said, Thank God I was 
ablc to bring you back alive!’”^^ 

The Mountbattens flew to New Delhi that afternoon for another round 
of gala independence celebrations at India’s constituent assembly and Red 
f'ort, where the tricolor of Iııdia’s dominion was raised at midnight. “Long 
ycars ago we made a tryst -s^ith destiny,” Nehru infornied his nation, “and 
ııow the time comes when we shall redeem our pledge. ... At the stroke 
of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will wake to life and 
froc'dom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
s[(‘p oııt from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul of 
il ıiiition, long suppressed, finds utterance.”^® 

The next morning RadcIiffe’s “awards” were revealed, and ali celebra- 
lioıı cnded; then the slaughter began, In and around Amritsar bands of 
iirmed Sikhs killed every Müslim they could find, while in and around 
l.ahoro, Müslim gangs—many of them “poliçe”—sharpened their knives and 
cınpliod their guns at Hindus and Sikhs, Entire trainloads of refugees werc 
guUcd and turned into rolling coffins, funeral pyres on wheels, food for 
bloiitcd vultures who darkened the skies över the Punjab and were satiid 
Nvitlı ınore flesh and blood in those final weeks of August than their anccs- 
lors had enjoyed in a century. 

İn Bengal, Gandlıi fasted on independence Day, knowing how many 
wcre condcmned to prematüre death by that douİDİc-dominion birtlıday. hı 
Calcııtta ali bıısinesses closed in tcrror for twü days, August 15-16; tlu! Iııl- 


tor dccıncd so “inauspicioııs” hy Hindu a.strologcrs that no rdigiou.s Brıılı 
man clarcîd to İcavc the snfety of hi.s homc. The Mıılnusuhlıa rui.scd binek 
flags in opposition to partilion, the vivi.si'clion of Mollu'r lııdiıı, Akluııu! 
HlndusUın. (lalcuHa Müslim,s Hed. slınuık, and lıid iu punie, "(Tovvding lo 
gi'lİK'r for Siinclıııııy İn ('crlain |ir<'(loınitnınl!y Muslini areiLs ol llıe 
(a'iıerııl rııker ı•^'p(U'l(■(l, Iradi'ih'ss. depıessed and on dıe delen 
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şive.” Sanity was restored to that premier city of eastern India only after 
Gandhi undertook a fast-unto-death to help stop the kilhng of innocents. 

The austere Müslim month of Ramazan ended on August 18, and Jinnah 
broadcast an Id day message to his nation, announcing that 

This day of rejoicing throughout the Müslim wor]d so aptly comes 
immediately in the wake of our national State being established, and 
therefore, it is a matter of special significance and happiness to us 
ali. ... I fervently pray that God Almighty make us ali worthy of 
our past and hoary history and give us strength to make Pakistan 
truly a great nation amongst ali the nations of the world. No doubt 
we have achieved Pakistan but that is only yet the beginning of an 
end. Great responsibilities have come to us, and equally great should 
be our determination and endeavour to diseharge them.^^ 

But the strength had göne out of him. He could carry on only after longer 
and longer interludes of rest in his lonely west wmg of the government 
house, where only Fatima, the secretaries, and servants were permitted. 
Fatima saw it most cleariy. She alone was close enough to see that 

even in his hour of triumph the Çuaid-e-Azam was gravely ili. ... I 
watched with sorrow and pain. He had littie or no appetite and had 
even lost his ability to will himself to slecp. Ali this coincided with 
reports from both sides of the border of harrowing tales of massacre, 
rape, arson and looting. He began his day discussing these mass kili- 
ings with me at breakfast and his handkerchief furtively often went 
to his moist eyes, ... 

The Constitution had to be framed, and he applied his mind to 
this as often as he could. . . . He worked in a frenzy to consolidate 
Pakistan. And, of course, he totally negleeted his health, and his 
coughing and slight temperature were beginning to worry me more 
and more. At my insistence, he agreed to be examined by Colonel 
Rahman, his personal physician, who diagnosed a slight attack of 
malaria. The Quaid, who had an aversion to medicine, said . . . “I 
don’t have malaria. I am just run down. Âsked to rest, he replied 
flatly, “I have too much to do.”^® 

rie did not, in fact, have malaıia. He had consumption, soon to be com- 
pounded by cancer of the lungs. 

İn Karachi his working day ıisually started at 8:30 a.m. when he seated 
lıimsclf bellimi llıe largo tabla on which his papers were stacked, with his 
"(in of Crııven ‘A’ eigııri'ltes*’ alsvuys al lıis finger tips and his box of 
rpiitlily Cııbıııı cigııi'S. llıe Hrnııııı ol \v1ih1i also pervadi'd ihe room,” Jın- 
ııııh'.s iimI<‘ de etımp. Ib'igıuller Miiniiİm HM-alIml, 
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Jinnah’s frugality had been, of course, well known, but since the birth 
of Pakistan he had better reason perhaps than ever to guard each rupee, 
for he found, as he told Begüm Shah Nawaz, “only twenty crores [200 mil- 
lion] rupees in the treasmy and nearly rupees forty crores of biliş lying on 
the table.”^® Nor was India wining to part with substantial funds vouch- 
safed to Pakistan by the formula agreed upon for sharing ali pre-partition 
assets of the Bıitish raj, Patel and Baldev were specially loathe to “arm” 
Pakistan with the wherewithal to fight India—whether in the Punjab, Sind, 
Kashmir, or Bengal. 

Jinnah knew how precarious Pakistan’s position, like his own health was, 
and issued a statement to the press on August 24, 1947, urging calm in the 
face of the “grave unrest” created by the daily news of the “outrages” per- 
petrated against Muslims in India’s East Punjab. He assured his people that 
Pakistan was doing ali in its pcsver to “give succour and relief to tlıe vic- 
tims” and to help evacuate Muslims from terrorized districts and States. 

In the last wcek of August, the Mayor of Karachi and his councillors 
presented an “address of welcome” on vellum encased in silver to their 
Quaid-i-Azam, who responded in the old Municipal Corporation BuiJding 
near his birthplace, Jinnah said how proud he was that people in Karachi 
“have kept their heads cool and lived amicably” aniidst so much “distur- 
bance” in other parts of the subcontinent. Bureaucrats, refugees, worker.s, 
merchants and their businesses and Capital flowed into Karachi from every 
direction, by sea and air as well as along dusty roads, Property values 
soared, goods and Services were in such demand that priccs skyrocketed. 
For Jinnalı’s hometovvn, the boom was of magnificent proportions, and evcn 
as the Punjab withered and svrithed in post-partition tonncnt and pain. 
Sind began to blossom with Karachi itself in the vanguard of growth and 
development. Pakistan’s entire navy, consisting initially of a single frigalc 
and a few minesv'eepers and smaller craft, was based at Karachi, for Chil 


tagong was stili a village lit by kerosene lanterns, a “port” with dock spacc 
only for two ships at a time, at the landing of the British Club in Fa,sİ 
Bengal, the one bııilding as yet capable of generating its own elcctricity. 

Even as reraoteness from the Punjab border oEered Karachi breallıiııy, 
space in vvhich to prosper, proximity left Lahore a shamblcs, the targol ol 
endless streams of destitıite refugees, much as Amritsar and Delhi llıcıı 
became, The sick and dying brought every nccd, domarıd, and jdıysu'id 
blight with their battered l)odic.s to a city w1k),s(' lıoıısing .shorlage had hecıı 


tripled by arson and wlıo,so wat<‘r sııp])[v wa,s iııh'sled vvillı Ilıe 


VVOI'Sİ <li.s 


oascs ot doad and di.shı(('grııling eorpses Ihrovvn in 


Ties, 


<'1011,s ll|()S(|ll<'S 


öner hrıiıılilıd Mııglıal gai'ilrns svc'rr lıııin-d lul 
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“everyone’s surprise”^’’ Jinnah attended a Joint Indo-Pak Defence Council 
meeting chaired in Lahore by Mountbatten at the end of August. His doc- 
tor’s orders and fever notwithstanding, the Quaid-i-Azam flew into the 
Punjabi Capital to see for himself how much dreadful damage had been 
done since his last visit. Governor Sir Francis Mudie, formerly the governor 
of Sind, had been appointed by Jinnah to replace Sir Evan Jenkins on the 
eve of independence. Jinnah liked Mudie and lived with him in Lahore. 

Jinnah insisted on dismantling the Punjab Boundary Force that Mount¬ 
batten had created a month earlier, wbich had proved virtually useless in 
the face of the tragic events that ensued, He preferred to have the Müslim 
troops of that 50,000-man unit back inside Pakistan s borders, should they 
be required elsewhere in the near future, Kashmir stili hoped to remain 
independent, its vacillating maharaja playing a waitmg game that was to 
prove tragically expensive to his 3 million voiceless subjects, 75 percent of 
vvhom were Müslim. Plyderabad had also refused to join India, and Con- 
gress “intelligence” reported early in September that the nizam’s govern- 
ment was trying to purchase “armaments in Czechoslovakia and in general 
to build up its separate sovereignty,”^*^ Whether or not that Information was 
accurate, Jinnah hoped to bring the nizam into close alliance -vvith, if not 
actually under the sovereignty of, Pakistan. 

Hyderabad financier and later prime minister, Mir Laik Ali, Jinnah’s most 
intiraate disciple in the nizam’s inner circle, recalled: 

On more than one occasion we discussed the Pakistan Plan . . . and 
what would happen to the rest of the Muslims and the Müslim 
States, particularly the State of Hyderabad, One evening, early in 
September [1947], I received a long-distance cali from Karachi . . . 
the Governor-General. . . . Hc . . . told me that the first delega- 
tion of Pakistan to the United Nations would be leaving shortly for 
Lake Success and he had inciuded me. ... I mildiy protested that 
I . . . was too involved in my affairs and suggested that it would be 
more appropriate if some one from Pakistan takes my place. . . . 

1 met Mr. Jinnah in Karachi, he at the very start elaborated that 
Pakistan . . . was in urgent need of finances. ... He was aware of 
ıny personal contacts with the financial circles ... in the USA and 
somc jnırts of lAiropc. . . , He said Pakistan would accept any rea- 
.sonablc lenns and offcr ‘V/m'd pro </wo” short of affecttng its hard 
('arncd sovcrcigiıly . . . wİHin 1 rclıırnccl tovvards the end of Octo- 
bcr. I . . . nııuıag(‘(l lo joıırııcy lo Falıorc, and .saw him ailing in 
l)r<l. 'I lır dnrinr.s lıad loıI lidtlriı vi.siloi's l)iıl 1 Wiis allovvi'd to mc('t 
İlim l'or ıın ımırr linin Itıdl un luıui'. i lırirlly i'(‘poi'lrıl (lı<- .silnalİon lo 
Mr. (iıiMidı. . . . l'ııl■rclMıı vvıı.’i lıırrd \vllli ııiıollu'i' scrloıı.s silnııKon 
. . . İndin lııid vs'lllılırld IIH' ıij'jrrıl '. 111111 - ol . IIcm-im' llıııık'N 
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cash balances amounting to some Rs. 55 crore. There vvas hardly any 
money to meet the day-to-day expenses and the position vvas really 
critical, India , . . believed that this very first blow would flnish 
Pakistan. Could Hyderabad State or the Nizam advance adequate 
loan to Pakistan to tide över the crisis? 

. . . Never in my life had I seen Mr, Jinnah emotional except on 
that day. He asked me if I had seen the . . . refugees as I drove 
from the airport, ... I had of course. Tears rolled down his cheeks 
several times as he spoke of the mass human misery. . . . Soon after 
that the Nizam sanctioned a loan of Rs. 20 crore to Pakistan. Mr. 
Jinnah lost no time in publicly announcing that Pakistan had re- 
ceived a loan of that sum from Hyderabad and . . . had no further 
financial problems . . . the leaders of India were just vvild and 
furious över it.^® 


Jinnah had also sent Ispahani to the United States as Pakistan’s am- 
bassador and deputy leader of the UN delegation, which future foreign 
minfster Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan led. Ispahani purchased a build- 
ing in Washington for $150,000 to serve as Pakistans “Chancery” and 
vvrote Jinnah from New York in mid-September to report having 

met the top executives of General Motors Company who have taken 
prompt note of your requirement of a Cadillac super-îimousine. . . . 
General Motors has assured me that arrangeraents vvould be made 
for the delivery of the car at Karachi as soon as possible, and will 
override ali other prior bookings. . . . In regard to the special aero- 
plane, my friends and I have contacted some leading manufactur- 
ers. ... I hope yon are keeping good health.®° 


The super-limousine cost $6,000 and was “cavern green.” A converted B-23 
Beechcraft was to cost more than the embassy building, so Jinnah decided 
on a Vickers Armstrong instead, the price of which vvas “not unreason- 
able.”'^ 

Jinnah ordered Liaquat to move his cabinet secretariat to Lahore in 
September and joined him there the follovving month, as relations vvitlı 
India deteriorated to the point of Virtual “vvar,”^^ Armed “convoys” of 
Müslim refugees leaving India could pass through hostile Sikli territory 
only with special instructions from Nehru and ollicial Indıan “(\se<nts.’’ 


Ismay flew to Karachi in mid-September to meet vvillı |innalı for no le.s.s 
than eleven hours during lııs two-day vi.sil, r(‘])oriing lıimself lo luıve beetı 
the first gıK'.st at C«()veııınu'iıl 1 loııse since Iİk' I5(1i Aııgıısl," vviııniııg ov«t 
Jinnalı eııoııglı lo he ealled "a goo.l (ı•lln\v‘■ |>y llıc (.)tııtiıl İ A/iiııı lo Iiİn 
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face.®^ But the more disturbing part of Ismay’s report to his chief vvas that 
“Jinnah vvas full of vvrath against Congress, saying that he could never 
understand these men’s hatreds and vvas now beginning to feel that there 
vvas no alternative but to fight it out.” 

The Müslim navvab of Junagadh, a small princely state on the coast of 
Kathiavvar, acceded to Pakistan that September, though his domain vvas 
surrounded by India and the vast majority of his state’s population vvas 
Hindu. The apolitical navvab’s shrevvd divvan vvas Sindi landovvner Sir 
Shah Navvaz Bhutto (the enterprising father of Pakistan’s late prime min- 
ister, Zulfi Bhutto), who drafted the documents of accession and personally 
delivered them to Jinnah, Nehm and Patel were outraged vvhen they 
learned of Junagadh’s “treachery” and delayed martial invasion only tili 
November, driving Müslim courtiers like the Bhuttos to sail from Veraval 
port to Karachi, vvith their treasure and talents placed at Pakistan’s service. 

Before the end of September, Jinnah appealed directly to his Gommon- 
vvealth colicagues for help in Pakistan’s tragic disputes vvith its closest 
neighbor. The flood of refugees continued to deluge the Punjab, and each 
nevv arrival brought blood-curdling tales of tragedy that fired the hatred 
of Muslims throughout the Northvvest, leading many to cry out for revenge 
against the “infidels,” igniting passions vvith pain, stimulating pressures for 
retaliation, and drovvning caution in an ocean of bitter fury. Sir Archibald 
Carter, permanent undersecretary of the Commonvvealth Relations OfBce, 
visited Karachi at this time, and London became more conscious of the 
ıırgency of Pakistan’s plight and the potential imminence of Indo-Pak vvar. 
rjiaquat flevv to Delhi and remained foı several nights as Mountbatten’s 
guest in the government house, portentously vvarning Ismay before he flevv 
back to Lahore, “Let India go ahead and commit an act of vvar, and see 
what happens.”^'^ Ismay understood Liaquat’s thiniy-veiled threat as ap- 
parently aimed at Kashmir. Mountbatten’s chief-of-staff returned to London 
in early October, putting up ovemight again vvith Jinnah in Karachi, on 
October 2, Gandhi’s seventy-eighth birthday. 

The proerastinating maharaja of Kashmir, Sir Hari Singh, signed a 
“standstill agreement” vvith Pakistan that permitted petrol supplies and 
olhcr vital nccds of that northcrnmost state of South Asia to continue flovv- 


iııg over the Pakistan roads that served as its majör highvvays to the world. 
Huri Siııglı kn(w flıal time vvas rıınning out. Mııslim peasants in Kashmir’s 
soıılhrrn ]vrovinee of Poonciı vverc llıe first lo revolt. That September and 
eııi'ly ()<lol)i’r, nciglıboring l’aki.slaul Mnslims cros.'ied llıc Poonciı border 
lo İH'lp lİıi'ir i'o rcligioıılsls liglıl agıiinsi llıc ıııalıarajıı’s forees seni lo jıııt 
(lovA’tı IİU' ı-cvolt, Bv mili Ocloln'i- rııkl.slan slo]i|ic(l ııll ,slıi|itııcııls ol vilal 
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supplies to Kashmir. New Delhi then “decided to step into the breach and 

tr)' to send such things as salt, Icerosene and sugar” to “blockaded” Srina- 
gar.^® 

On October 23, British trucks and jeeps of the Pakistan army loaded 
with some 5,000 armed Pathan Afridi, Waziri, and Mahsud tribesmen of 
the North-West Frontier crossed the Kashmir border and headed east 
along the MuzafiFarabad-Baramula road that led to Srinagar itself. That “in 
vasion ’ of Kashmir from Pakistan •woııld long be called by Pakistan 
purely “volunteer” action undertaken “spontaneously” by irate “tribals” 
rushing to the aid of oppressed Müslim brothers. But the trucks, petrol, and 
drivers were hardly Standard tribal equipment, and British officers as well 
as Pakistani offlcials ali along the northenı Pakistan route they traversed 
knew and supported, even if they did not actually organize or instigate, 
that violent October operation by which Pakistan seems to have hoped to 
trigger the integration of Kashmir into the nation, whose acrostic name 
gave its K ccntral prominence. Reports of the raiders burning and seizing 
Muzaffarabad reached New Delhi unofBcially on the night of October 24, 
and the next morning, Pakistan army headquarters ofRcially informed New 
Delhi’s sister-dominion command that “tribal volunteers” had “entered” 
Kashmir, Their advance guard , . . only 35 to 40 miles from Srinagar,”^*’ 
Mountbatten summoned an emergency meeting of the Indian Defence 
Committee that Saturday morning, and they agreed to assemble alİ th(' 
aııns and aircraft they could find for possible immediate despatch to Srina* 
gar. V, P. Menon was sent flying över Himalayan heights to see if he could 
convince Hari Singh to sign an accession agreement at this point. Menon 
returned early Sunday morning, October 26, to report to Mountbatten 
Nehru, and Patel that the maharaja “had göne to pieces completely” and 
could come to no decision.” His state’s prime minister, M. C. Mahajaıı 
(later chief justice of India), however, proved “receptive” to Menon s mis 
sion and returned with him to New Delhi, where he met with Nehru and 
Patel. 

“I requested immediate military aid on any terms,” Mahajan recalled 
urging Nehru to “Give us the military force we need. Take the accession 
and give whatever power you desire to the popular party. The army tnıısl 
fly to save Srinagar this evening or else I will go to Lahore and negolialo 
terms with Mr. Jinnah.”^^ Mahajan reported tliat Nehru “l)('cam(‘ ııpsi'l" 
and “angry” at the mention of Jinnah’.s name and oj-dered him "avvuv,” İmi 
Patel detained him, whispering "Of eom'S(\ Malmjan. yon an' nol goiııg, İn 
Pakistan.’ Sheiklı Ahdııllulı. \\'lm ııppears lu have bei'iı "listening 

from an adjoiniiıg hedi'oum in Nelırtı\ |)(')lıi lıonse. seni in a ”meNSugf‘" İn 
S('enııd Malınjmr.s ıııh’iee, U'lıielı lııslanlh ıbaııgt’d N«’lıııt\ "allilıııle." 
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The next morning the defence coımcil met and decided to airlift the 
First Sikh Battalion from New Delhi to Srinagar. “in the eaidy hours of the 
morning of the 27th,” Mahajan wrote, “I could hear the noise of the planes 
flymg över Sardar Baldev Singh’s house [where Mahajan spent the night] 
and carrying the military personnel to Srinagar. At about 9 a.m. I got a 
message from . . , Srinagar that troops had landed there and had göne 
into action. On reccipt of this message, I flew to Jammu \vith Mr. V, P. 
Menon. , . . Mr. Menon and myself met His Highness [Hari Singh had 
driven down from Srinagar the previous night to his Winter Capital] at the 
palace. . . , After some discussion, formal documents were signed 'which 
Mr. Menon took back to New Delhi. ... I stayed at Jammu. This -vvas a 
narrow shave.” 

Mahajahs autobiographical account of this most important sequence of 
events is at critical variance -svith previous reports published by V. P. 
Menon and others close to Nehru and Patel and associated with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India at the time, Menon insists that Kashmir’s “instrument of 
accession” \vas signed and delivered to New Delhi before any Indian troops 
were f[own into action in Srinagar;®® Mahajan reports the reverse. The 
aetual sequence is of more than academic interest, since Indias claim to 
Kashmir vvas, in legal terms, based on having secured a legitimate instru- 
ınent of accession prior to airlifting any troops into the Vale. Mountbatten, 
of course, understood that “the risk of Pakistan also sending troops 'Would 
be considerable,” and if that occurred then two Commonwealth armies, 
lutch trained and led by British commanding officers, would have had for 
Ihc fîrst time in history to face one another on the ficld of battic. It would 
luıve been so ignominious, so utterly intolerable a conciusion to his ‘3ast 
Glmkka in India,”®® that Mountbatten had to move heaven and earth to 
uvoid so tragic a denouement. He had, in fact, assembled över a hundred 
Iransport planes, civil as well as military, at Delhi’s airport witb less than a 
day’s notice, and packed India’s best Sikh regiment inside those planes, 
l'ııelcd up and kept ready to take off before dawn on October 27. Ali that 
lıe lacked vvas the signed accession, which vvould, he rightly reported to his 
rijvıı] cousin, “fully regularise the position, and reduce the risk of an armed 
clıısh with Pakistan forces to the minimum. I shall relate a littie further on 


lmw lııcky it vvas that this accession vvas accepted.”"*® The crisis situation 
Momıtbalten fact'd. during that last terrible vveek in October obviously did 
ıml pcnııit the luxııry uf lıolcling a plcbiscitc or referendum. The tribals 
\v('re bnniing, luoliııg, rapiııg, .sltoolhıg. and willıiıı a day’s march of Srina- 
gar- \vlu'i'(* ImiKİi'cd.s tıf llmıı.smıds ol people vvere viıimılly ııuprcitected or, 


ıiv Moiiiılbiilleıı ıjiıili' ııeeııt'alely pul il. ''liııır ıliıl 
llıo vvll) ol Ilır prujile belııy, nsrrı lıılm'( I {İ|'.I," pı loı 


ııol, ol eoıır.sr, pcnııit 
İn IIII lııg I İmse gıiıırıl 
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ian troops över thc Himalayan wall that separated Delhi from Srinagar. By 
the same token, then, should time permit the indecision of an autocratic 
maharaja who had “göne to pieces,” fied Srinagar, and abandoned his own 
subjects to a fate worse than death, to stand in the way of their salvation? 

“Even after this decision had been reached Lord Mounlbatten and the 
three British Chiefs of Staff of the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force 
pointed oııt the risks involved in the operation,” V. P. Menon reported. 
“But Nehru asserted that the only alternative to sending troops would be 
to alIow a massacre in Srinagar, \vhich vvould be followed by a majör com- 
munal holocaust in India. Moreover, the British residents in Srinagar would 
certainly be nıurdered by the raiders, since neither the Pakistan Com- 
mander-in-Chief nor the Supreme Commander was in a position to safe- 
guard theh lives.”'^^ What else could Lord Mountbatten possibly have done 
in the face of suciı dire warnings, threats, and advice? To lıesitate for even 
an hour might have proved fatal to so prccarious an operation. 

On October 27, as soon as Governor-General Jinnah learned of India’s 
airlift to Srinagar, he ordered his “acting” British commander-in-chief 
(General Messervy was on leave), General Sir Douglas Gracey, to “move 
two brigades of the Pak army into Kashmir , . , one from Rawalpindi and 
another from Sialkot. The Sialkot army was to march to Jammu, take the 
City and nıake the Maharaja a prisoner. The Ra\valpindi column was to ad- 
vance to Srinagar and capture the city.”^^ Such strategic aetion could have 
secured Kashmir for Pakistan while saving Srinagar from “tribal anarehy.” 
General Gracey refused, however, to accept those orders from his gov- 
ernor-general, informing Jinnah that “he was not prepared to issue instruc- 
tions which would inevitablv lead to armed conflict between the t\vo 
Dominions and the withdrawal of British Officers, without the approval of 
the Supreme Commander” [Field Marshal Auchinleck].*^ 

Having just flown in from Karachi, Jinnah was in Lahore at this Ütik’ 
and stayed with Mudie, who ■was “most aggressive and abusive” to Gracc^y 
över the phone, wanting to knovi? “Why the hell Gracey was not carryiiıg 
out Mr. Jinnah’s orders. What had it got to do with the Supreme C4)nı 
mander? What did it matter if the British OfBcers were withdrawn? Goııhl 
he not send the troops on vvithout British Officers? Mr. Jinnah in.si.st('<l on 
the orders being issued at önce.” Gracey informed Auchiıılcck the ııcxl day 
that he thought “Mudie had been drinking,” and Mountbatten addcıl in 
his report of this unpleasant inciclent to the King, llıal Sir Frıuıcis Iıııd 


apparently “lived ııp to his repııtation.” GeıuTid (’-racc'y iııloniK'd ['’ii’ld 
Manslıal Aııclıinltit'k from Ihıvvıdpiııdi hv [)lınııc al 1:00 a, m. on (){'l<»lıi'i 
27-28 timi IK’ had ■Vj'('{‘ivcd oi'dcr.s li'onı |iıınııh nhich il olıryetl \vtinld 
ontail issııc 'Sinini I)nwıı' ordiT.”'*’* AıırlılıdrıT \^'iı('d Iiİn clılrbi ol nIhII İn 
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London on October 28. A “stand down” order meant the automatic with- 
drawal of ali British officers from a dominion army. 

The “Auk” flew into Lahore from Delhi that fateful morning of October 
28 and was met at the airport by Gracey, v^ho stated that the orders Gracey 
had not obeyed were nonetheless issued to Pakistani troops “to seize 
Baramula and Srinagar also Banihal Pass and to send troops into Mirpur 
district of Jammu.”^^ The supreme commander and General Gracey went 
to confront Jinnah immediately to explain the “situation vis-â-vis British 
officers very clearly,” Auchinleck reported to London. “Gracey also empha- 
sized military weakness of Pakistan while I pointed out incalculable conse- 
quences of military violation of what now is temtory of Indian Union in 
consequence of Kashmiris sudden accession.” “His approach to Jinnah,” 
Mountbatten reported of Auchinleck’s crucial confrontation in Lahore, 
“was based on the fact that India’s acceptance of the accession of Kashmü- 
was just as legally proper and correct as Pakistan’s acceptance of Juna- 
gadh’s accession; that India had a perfect right to send troops to the State 
in response to the Maharajahs request; and on the extreme weakness of 
the Pakistan Army, and its vhtual uselessness \vithout British Officers,”'*® 
Jinnah “withdrew orders,” Auchinleck was able to report at the end of his 
longest day in India’s service. 

Mountbatten and Ismay flew to Lahore without Nehru on November 1, 
1947, and met with Liaquat, who was quite sick with an ulcer that morn¬ 
ing in his bedroom. 

He was sitting up with a rug round his knces, looking very ili. . . . 

I began by giving Liaquat a copy of a statement which had been 
signed by the three India Commanders-in-Chief . . . intended to 
dispel the impression, in the rainds of the Pakistan Government, that 
India had planned the sending of military assistance to Kashmir be- 
fore the tribal invasion began. ... I then went on to explain . . , 
the whole position of Junagadh . . . and of Kashmir, as I saw it. I 
used the same arguments as I later expanded to Jinnah whom I savv 
in the afternoon. The burden of Liaquat’s reply was that the Maha- 
rajah had . . . brought about a serious situation by allowing his 
Ilindus, and in particular his State forces, to massacre Muslims par- 
ticulaıly in, and aeross the border of, Jammu. . . . Liaquat ap- 
poarod to bt; very depre.s.sed and almost disinclined to make any 
fnrihcr cdforl to avoid vvar. Ismay and T did oıır best to eheer him 
n[) . . . lif . , . biHİo us a very l'rit'iıdly au n^voir.*^ 

Moıuılimllcıı ıııııl Isııiıiv vvcnl oll ılli'i‘clls' İn lıııırlı willı fiıiTmlı, ııııd 
İllin liııİNİıiiij', llırlı IikmI, ıırn)iıi|mııl('d llıc (,>ııııl<l i A/'aııı in his rootıı 
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and had SVz hours of the most arduous and concentrated conversa- 
tion, of which Kashmir formed the main theme. ... I handed to 
Jinnah a further copy of the Chiefs of Staff statement of events . . . 
he expressed surprise at the remarkable speed at which we had beeıı 
able to organize sending troops into the Srinagar plain. . . . Jin- 
nah’s pıincipal complaint was that the Government of India had 
failed to give timely Information to the Government of Pakistan 
about the action they proposed to take in Kashmir. I pointed out, in 
reply, that Nehru had telegraphcd to Liaquat Ali Khan on the 26th, 
immcdiatcly the decision to scnd in troops had been taken. . . . 
Ismay agreed that the Government of Pakistan should have had the 
earliest possible notification. . . . To the best of his recollection, 
Nehru had told him on the 28th that he had kept Liaquat Ali Khan 
in touch with what was happening. . . . If this had not been done, 
the oversight ınust have been due to the pressure of events, and not 
because the Government of India had anything to hide. 

Jinnah looked up his fileş and said that the telegram had arrived 
after the troops had landed, and that it did not contain any form of 
an appeal for co-operation betvveen the two Dominions in this mat- 
ter; it merely informed him of the accession and the landing of 
troops. Continuing, he said that the accession was not a bona fide 
One since it rested on “fraud and violence” and vvould never be ac- 
cepted by Pakistan, I asked him to explain why he used the term 
“fraud,” since the Maharajah was fully entitled in accordance with 
Pakistahs own official statement about Junagadh , , . to make such 
accession, It was therefore perfectly legal and valid. Jinnah said that 
this accession was the end of a long intriguc and that it had been 
brought about by violence. I countered this by saying that I entirely 
agreed that the accession had been brought about by violence; I 
knew the Maharajah ^as most anxious to remain independent, and 
nothing but the teiTor of violence could have made him accede to 
either Dominion; . . , the violence had come from tribes for whom 
Pakistan was responsible. . . . Jinnah repeatedly made it clear that 
in his opinion it was India who had committed this violence by 
sending her troops into Srinagar; I countered as often with the 
above argument, thereby greatly enraging Jinnah at my apparent 
denseness.^® 


Jinnah told Mountbatten and Ismay that he had “lo.st intcn'si in vvlııü Ilır 
world thought of him since the British Conıınojıw{>aUlı luul Icl hini ılou’iı 
when hc asked thcın to coınc to lluı rc.scuc of l^ıkislaıı." “Al llıc i'iıd jinııııh 


becanıc extr(’in(‘ly jıcssiınistic' and ,said il was <|uiU' clcar llıal llu' Dom 


ion of India vvıus mil İn llırolllc atıd clıolvc llm Donıiııioıı 


l.slıııı 
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biı*th, and that if they continued with their oppression there ■svould be 
nothing for it but to face the consequences ... he was not afraid; for the 
situation was already so bad that there was littie that could liappen to 
make it worse. . . . Ismay tried to eheer him up out of his depression but 
I fcar was not very successful. . . . "VVe parted on good terms.”"*^ 

A mood of lonely resignation and fatalism shrouded Jinnah throughout 
the rest of that last bitter year of his life, PIis hopes of breathing tire cool, 
healthful air of Srinagar faded with each passing day of prolonged fighting 
as more and stronger Indian forces kept flying in to push back the tribals 
and regular Pak “volunteers” who managed, without British support, to 
hold a line east of Muzaffarabad but would never reach the coveted Vale. 
Dark “forces,” both inside and out of Pakistan, were “after” him, seeking to 
snuff out his orvn feeble life and to choke his political offspring. Only a 
wcck carlier, on the eve of his leaving Karachi, “an apparent attempt on 
Jinnah’s life” had been made by “Two men with the lorver parts of their 
faces masked and \vearing moon and crescent hats,” who rushed the guard 
at the government house, whipped out “revolvers,” and rvounded one 
poliçe officer before they could be frightoncd off by his “whistle.”®° Werc 
they Khaksars? Or were they a different, stili more fanatical, sect of ortho- 
dox Muslims who considered him the “enemy?” VVhile Liaquat nursed his 
bleeding ulcer, and Mudie drowned both his sorrows and the Punjab’s 
with whiskey and water, Jinnah, longer and longer through every night, 
racked his body with coughing and dislodged more blood from his scarred 
and tired lungs. 

“That freedonı can never be attained by a nation rvithout suffering and 
sacrifice, has been amply borne out by the recent tragic happenings in this 
sLib-continent,” Jinnah told a mass rally of his compatriots from the plat¬ 
form of Lahore’s University stadium on October 30. 


We are in the midst of unparalleled difficulties and untold suffer- 
ings; we have been through dark days of apprehension and an- 
guish. . . . The systematic massacre of defenceless and innocent 
people puts to shame even the most heinous atrocities committed by 
the rvorst tyrants known to history. We have been the vietims of a 
dceply-laid and well-plaııned conspiracy executed with utter disre- 
gard of Llıe cleıncntary pnnciples of honesty, chivalry and honour. 
Wc tluuık Providcnc'C! for giving us courage and faith to fight these 
forcc.s of ovil. ... Do nol bo afraid of dcatlı. üıır religion teaches 
us to !)<• ııirvays prcpıırcd l'or doallı. VVo should face it bravely to 
sav(' llu' İKinııııı ol rnkislıuı ııııd Islımı, TIk'ii is no İM İlcr sıdvulioıı 
lor M Mıı.sllııı llınıı I lıi‘ dı-ııllı oi ıı ıııııı lyr liır ıı i'lglılrııns caıı.sf','*' 
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“It was in this speech tliat I first heard him speak of death,” Fatima re- 
called. “The sufferings of the refugees affected hım deeply and he went to 
bed again, exhausted and feverish. But fileş kept pouring in, ministers and 
secretaries came to seek his instructions, so peace and rest were impos- 
sible.”®^ 


23 


Ziarat 

0948 ) 


The “ali India” Müslim League council met for the last time in Karachi on 
December 14-15, 1947. Some 300 members, 160 from India, assemblcd in 
the Capital of Pakistan and voted to do to the Müslim League what that 
party had been so instrumental in accomplishing throughout Jiritish India— 
splitting it into “independent and separate” Pakistan and India partics. 
Jinnah left his sick bed to preside över this final session of his party s coun- 
dl; he addressed them in English, and his speech was later translatcd into 
Urdu—Pakistan’s national language—by Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, the min- 
ister of Communications. “As you know, the Müslim League has achieved 
and established Pakistan/’ Quaid-i-Azam told them. “The Muslims were a 
(TOwd, they were demoralized, and they had to suffer economically. We 
luıve achieved Pakistan, not for the League, not for any of our colleagues, 
hııt for the masses.”^ 

Not eveıyone was satisfîed, ho\vever. Maulana Jamal Mian angrily rose 
lo protest that “Pakistan could hardly take pride in calling itself a ‘Müslim 
Slate.’ He found many un-Islamic things in the State from top to bot- 
loın. . . . The behaviour of the Minister is not like that of Muslims. The 
poor cannot enter the houses of the Ministers; the needy and the lowly 
i'iMinot see them, Only the couı-tiers can enter, ihose who possess large 
l>nııga]ows can enter, The name of İslam has been disgraced enough.” “We 
ın'{' only a fonr-month-old child,” Jinnah responded, feeling not much 
‘.(roııger lumsclf, “Yon know .soıncbody woııld like to overthrov/ us. I know 
voıı Nvoııhl say \vo lıav(' ııt>l doııo sııch and .such a thing, but we are only 
loıır ınoııllıs oid.” 


İn ınMilion lo |•('S(IlvİIıg (o ıtividf iisril ııııd i'lcdiııg l,ia([nat Ali Khan 
'('(iuv(‘iıor'’ ol ılır l^ık^^lıııı Muslini l.ragnr, Ilır (loııııril |)larc<l un i'rronl 
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its deep sense of sorrow and its feelings of horror at the widespread 
acts of organized violence and barbarity which have taken place, re- 
sulting in the loss of hundreds o£ thousands of innoccnt livcs, colos- 
sal destruction of property, wanton outrages against women, and 
mass migration of populations, whereby milîions of huraan beings 
have been uprooted from their heai'ths and homes and reduced to 
utter destitution. 

The Council also views with grave concern the rising tide of com- 
munal antagonism against the Müslim minority in the Indian Union 
vvhere, in spite of the repeated declarations by the Congress that 
minorities wi]l be dealt with justly and fairly . . . Müslim life and 
property continue to be insecure.^ 

Liaquat flew to Delhi for a meeting of the Joint Defence Council on 
December 22, at which time Nehru handed him a letter charging that the 
tribal ‘laiders” of Kashmir “have free transit through Pakistan. . . . Food 
and other supplies are also secured from Pakistan; indeed, we have reli- 
ahle reports that the raiders get their rations from military messes in 
Pakistan.”^ The government of India domanded an end to ali such aid, 
access, supplies, and training. Liaquat promised to reply; and on Decem¬ 
ber 31, when Nehru had as yet received no ofBcial response from Pakistan, 
India submitted its formal complaint to the UN Security Council, an action 
urged by Mountbatten but one which Nehru and his cabinet would long 
regret having initiated. India’s complaint requested the security council lo 
“cali upon Pakistan to put an end immediately” to ali “assistance” it wa,s 
providing frontier tribal invaders of Kashmir, “a State which has accedod 
to the Dominion of India and is part of India,” or “the Government ol 
India may be compelled in self-defence, to enter Pakistan territory, in 
order to take military action against the invaders.”^ 

Pakistan replied to India’s complaint on January 15, 1948, and ııı ıı 
sound legal fashion, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan cross-complnim'd, 
LiaquaPs first brief argued; “the Pakistan Government emphatically dcııy 
that they are giving aid and assistance to the so-called invaders or havi' 
committed any act of aggression against India.”® And “Pakistans Comjdaiııl 
Against India,” filed the same day in the security council, and an cvi'iı 
longer document called “Particulars of Pakistan’s Case” servcd to pIııcc ıı 
number of broader issues and problem.s stili Icstın-ing bct'vc'cn llu' n(‘\v 
born neighbors on the Coımcirs agcncla, 


. . . an CKtcnsivc camjıaign of "gonnc'idc ” dina'lcd aguinsl iIk» Miis- 
liın popnlutioıı of l'aısl l’ııııjah, Dcllıi, Ajnıcr . , . (olc) vvas ıınılrr 
laki'iı lıy llıo ııoıı Mudiin Ihılri'., pnnplr, nlllrlııls. polU'c iiikI jınıınl 
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forces of the States concerned and the Union of India . . . stili in 
progress . . . large numbers of Muslims—running into hundreds of 
thousands—have been ruthlessly massacred, vastly larger numbers 
maimed, wounded and injured and över five million . . . driven 
from their homes. , . . Brutal and unmentionable crimes have been 
committed against women and children. Property worth thousands 
of milîions of rupees has been destroyed.® 

Conciuding its cross-complaint, Pakistan asked the security council to cali 
upon India to “desist from acts of aggression against Pakistan” and to ap- 
point a commission or cornmissions of the UN to investigate all of its 
“charges” and to arrange for “cessation of fighting in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir” and elsewhere in the subcontinent. A bili of “particulars” 
added documentation to support these various charges. 

Jiıınah had no strength to fly to New York for the UN debate on India 
and Pakistan, but foreign minister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan per- 
lormed brilliantly as Pakistans advocate before the security council; hc 
vvas judicious, articulate, and often eIoquent in presenting his case vvlvilc 
rcfuting Indias charges. The security council appointed its commi.s.sion, 
initially of three and later five members, who managed to cffcct a ccaso 
fire by year’s end; but it never won agreement to vvithdravval of all tlıc 
ııiartial forces that kept pouring into that vvar-torn State, and it coııkl 
never inaugurate a State-vvide plebiscite. 

“The first World War of 1914-18 vvas fought to end war,” Jinnah re- 
called on January 23, 1948, launehing the H.M.F.S. Diîatvar {“Svvord”), 
l’ııkistan’s first modem desti'oyer. 

This led to the birth of the League of Nations and the idea of col- 
lective security, but the League of Nations proved only a pious 
hope. . . , The destruction caused by the first vvorld war pales into 
insignifîcance as compared to the devastation and havoc resulting 
from the last vvorld war and novv vvith the discovery of the Atom 
Bomb, one shudders to think of the pattern of future wars. . . . 
l’akistan must be prepared for all eventualities and dangers. The 
vveak and the defenceless, in this imperfect vvorld, invite aggression 
from others. . . . Pakistan is stili in its infaney and so is its Navy. 

, . . But this infant means to grow up and God vvilling vvili grovv up 
ınuch sooner than many people think. . . . You vvili have to make 
UJ5 for the smaliness of your size by your courage and selfless devo- 
tiüiı to dııty for it i.s not life tliat matters but the courage fortitude 
ııiKİ (let<Tiııinjılif)iı yon briiıg lo il.’^ 

A fevv ılııy.s eıırlier, Malnıhım Cııncilıi won the İnsi of his fasts-unto- 
deııllı, |i('rsıııı<liııg Indlıı's eıılıiııel lo pıty lls debi ol Al crori’S of nıpees lo 
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Pakistan, helping to put an end to tke slaughter and looting of Muslims in 
and around Delhi, which had become so tragic a scandal. Angry Sikhs and 
militant Hindus marched round Birla House with black flags, shouting 
Let Gandhi die!,” calling him “Mohammad Gandhi,” since he so often 
advocated Paldstan’s cause at prayer meetings and read from the Çuran. 
And on January 20, a bomb expIoded in Birla House compound, but 
Gandhi had already finished his prayer meeting, 

Ten days later, his assassin did not miss. At his last prayer meeting on 
January 29, Gandhi said: 

If a man was in distress, the key to his happiness lay in labour. God 
did not create man to eat, drink and make merry. . . . Millionaires 
who ate without work were parasites. Even they should eat by the 
sweat of their brow or should go without food. The only permissible 
exception was the disabled. . . . Gandhiji theu spoke about peas- 
ants. If he had his say, our Governor-General and our Premier would 
be drawn from the kisans [peasants]. ... As real producers of 
wealth, they were verily the masters while we have enslaved them. 

. . . It was true, we were ali labourers. In honest labour lay our sal- 
vation and the satisfaction of all vital needs.® 


The next evening, before he could reach his prayer platform, Mahatma 
Gandhi was shot to death by a hate-crazed Hindu Brahman named Na- 
thuram Godse. 

“He was one of the greatest men produced by the Hindu community," 
wrote Jinnah, in his brief message of condolence. How ironic it must hav(' 
seemed to him that an orthodox Hindu should have killed his most in- 
transigent opponent, believing the Mahatma an “Agent of Pakistan” and 
a “Muslim-lovcr.” Norbert Bogdan, a vice-president of Sehroeders Bank 
ing Group in New York, met with Jinnah in Karachi just a few days aftci' 
Gandhi’s assassination and reported that “Jinnah” . . . spoke of Gandhi in 
much more generous terms than hc saw fit to use in his message, acknovvl 
edging . . . how great was the loss for the Moslems. Jinnah a<l(lcd 
that . . . the real trouble was with the extremist groups, and he had Ijt'ctı 
favourably impressed by the Indian Government’s firm handling of lluvs»' 
foIlowing on Gandhi’s assassination.”^ New Delhi outlavved the Ra.shlıh/n 
Svaıjam Seva Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha, pııtting many of their leaderN 
uııder immediate “preventive detention” arrest. 


Mir Laik Ali now became premier of Flydc’iabad, and liKİİa's gövem 
ment was mo.st ıınsettled l)y news of Ihe ni/ams 2()-(’mre loım lo l’ıdvİNhııı, 
Bccanse of tlıal loan, of eoıırse, l’aki.slaıı reıtiiiiııed m)Iv«‘iiI, and ils llısl 


uıınıınl lıııdgel \vnN presenled İn Ktıiııelıi’s ııs.seıniıly 


laııec 
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Ghulam Mohammed on February 28. Defence expenditure was projected 
to be no less than £.27.8 million out of the total estimated expenditure of 
only £39.4 million. Revenues were so meager moreover, that a deficit of 
£25,1 million ■svas expected.^° Siniilarly, the government of India allocated 
över 50 percent of its total budget to arms and projected a deficit of some 
£20 million. Pakistan did its best to encourage imports from the sterling 
bloc and the United States, but because of its minimal industrial develop- 
ment, the continuing influx of refugees, and poor agricultural output in 
1948, revenues fell below anticipated totals with its defîcits soaring higher. 
Ispahani appealed urgently for U.S. support, private as well as public. 
General Motors “are interested in installing plants in Pakistan,” Ambassa- 
dor Ispahani reported to his great leader that March, but “threatening war 
clouds” över Kashmir kept “holding them back.”^^ The World Bank and 
Export Bank were less worried about international instability but required 
proper surveys and reports by “first-class concerns” of carefully worked out 
“sehemes regularly broken down to the minutest items of expenditure and 
income” before doling out any loans. Pakistan was as yet unprepared to 
present such detailed proposals, 

Jinnah himself had no energy left to work on such matters. He could 
not even answer Ispahani’s letters anymore. An old Parsi friend from Bom¬ 
bay visited him in Karachi at this time and found him “dozing” in his 
garden at the government house. When Jinnah finally vvoke up, he whis- 
pered, “I am so tired, Jamshed, so tired.”^^ At seventy-two he had not only 
won his greatest süit but had outlived his foremost rival. It was high time 
for him to rest, was it not? 

Nonetheless, his government insisted that he fiy to Dacca that March 
to address the majority of Pakistan s population from their own “group” 
.soil. He had not even göne to the East, or set foot in Dacca, the second 
“capital” of his nation. Great leader that he was, Jinnah answered the cali 
of his cabinet and addressed a crowd estimated to be över 300,000 in 
Dacca’s maidan on March 21, 1948. That was his last majör public address; 
ironically, he delivered it in English, though he spoke to a Bengali-lan- 
gııage audience and informed them “in the clearest language” that “the 
State Language of Pakistan is going to be URDU and no other language.”^® 
’rhis was, of course, the most volatile, divisive issue in Pakistani politics. 

Any one who trics to mi.slcad you is really the enemy of Pakistan. 
Wilhout one State Language, no Nation can remain tied up solidly 
logelhiT utKİ lımclion, Lnok al llıc liislory of olhcr couutries. There- 
fore, .so fıır as llu' Slalc- (■aıiguagr is coııccnıc-d, I^ıki.slau’s luugnagc 
slıall lir UKDU. ... I İril yon oııre ııgain, do nol iiill inin Ihe (rap 
ol llıose vvlıo ine Ilır' eııeıııiıvs ol ruklslıııı. nıılotiınııılr'ly yon lıave 


li 
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fifth-columnists and 1 am sorry to say they are Mııslims—wlıo are 
fînanced by outsiders . , . you must have patience, With your help 
and with your support we will make Pakistan a mighty State. . . . 

No amount of trouble, no amount of hard \vork or sacrifîce is too 
much or to be shirked. . . . I wish you God speed.^^ 

He did not live to return, however, or to see East Pakistan nietamorphoscd 
through fire into the separate nation of Bangladesh, where Bcngali would 
become and remain the sole official languagc. 

The Frontier grew more restive as well. Pathans continued talking 
about a State of their own, “Pashtunistan,” and even the Baluchis kept 
mıu'muring about a ‘Greater Baluchistan.” So in April Jİnnah was flown to 
Peshawar where he had to speak at Islamia College, and to air force cadets 
at Risalpur, and to the civil officers at the governrnent house, and then at 
an open-air meeting in Pcshawar, where “He was drenched to the bone,” 
Fatima recalled. “That night it vvas obvious that he had caught a chili, but 
he refused to send for a doctor. Tfs nothing/ he said to me, ‘just a cold.’ 
This cold was the beginning of the cnd. In Karachi, his couglı continued, 
and only when I forced a doctor on him did we learn that he had bron- 
chitis. . . Jinnah knew it was much worse than either a cold or bron- 
chitis but did not wish to alarm Fatima more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. He understood too well by then that there was no cure for his 
sickness, no simple patent medicine to takc his pain away or make thc' 
coughing stop. 

Jinnah’s relations with his closest colleagues deteriorated rapidly in thc 
final months of his life. As he grew weaker and daily more conscious of 
the imminencc of dcath, he was less patient with inefficiency and inepli- 
tude, more easily angered by the usual excuses for not getting anything 
done. Before dying, he naturally wanted to see signifîcant progress in, his 
struggling infant land. In mid-April at a “private and exclusive lunch” al 
the nawab of Bahawalpur’s House, Jinnah called Liaquat “mediocre”^^ in 
luncheon conversation with M. A, Khııhro, the then chief minister of Sind, 


Relations between the govemor-general and his prime minister covild 
hardly have been less than strained perhaps in that era of unrelievcd na 
tional calamity and stress, financial stringency, and Virtual war. Lia([ual 
reportedly wrotc Jinnah in January and offered to “resign” as prime ınin- 
ister after learning from his begiım of Jinnah’s angrily and oj^enly (v'i- 
pressed dissatisfaction with his work. Jinnah exprc.ssc’cl e(|ual fı-ııs(ralioıı 
and disgust at the way the nawab of Mamciot, then ehicl ıtıiııi.slcr of tln’ 
“was uninterestecl in the fate of the refugees,” İle callcd Mafndol 



and Govcrnor Mııdie to Karaelıi in Mııv 


I Matıidol, wIıo lıınl l)C4 


İliş rigiıl arın in vvinniiıg llte l’nııjıd) Inr Ilır I .ea^ııc. 
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a Prime Minister, which,” Mudie reported, “was only too ü'ue. He [Jin¬ 
nah], therefore, nominated Mian Mümtaz Daultana” to take control of the 
Punjah ministry,^^ but Daultana “refused, protesting that hc had complete 
confidence in Mamdot. ... I [Mudie] knew and he [Daultana] knew 
that if he did become Prime Minister Mamdot would just about cut his 
throat, Jinnah was very angry and the meeting was adjourned. . . . Jin¬ 
nah . . . rounded on me. . . . ‘Your policy is weak. YouVe lost your nerve.’ 
I asked wlıat his orders for me were. He said ‘None.’ I then asked what his 
advice to me would be as a friend. He replied AVash your hands of them, 
as I am goirıg to do.’ . . . It was clear . , . that Jinnah was far from well, 
Indeed he had to lie down immediately after our meeting.”^® 

In June, Jinnah and Fatima flew to Quctta, whcre hc could breathe thc 
cool bracing air of Baluchistan mountain country. “Within a few days of 
our ari'ival ... he was able to sleep and eat well; the coughing subsided 
and his temperature came down to normal,” Fatima recalled. “For the first 
time in many years he seemed relaxed.”^® On June 14, Jinnah addressed the 
officers of Quetta’s Staff College, reflecting perhaps his own deepest anxi- 
oties about the growing strain in his relations with the cabinet and other 
official colleagues. 

You, along with other Forces of Pakistan, are the custodians of the 
life, property and honour of the people of Pakistan. The Defence 
Forces are the most vital of ali Pakistan Services and correspond- 
ingly a very heavy responsibility and burden lies on your shoul- 
ders. ... I want you to lemember and if you have time enough you 
should study the Government of India Act, as adapted for use in 
Pakistan, which is our present Constitution, that the executive au- 
thority flows from the Head of the Goveımment of Pakistan, who is 
the Governor-General, and, therefore, any command or orders that 
may come to you cannot come without the sanetion of the Executive 
Head.20 


The next day he told the Quetta municipality, which presented him 
vvilh a handsome Relief Fımd pürse, that “luckily Baluchistan was spared 
llıo ti’agedy which the Punjab went through on Üıe establishment of Paki- 
.Hİan. . . . Quetta may be as great a civil station as a cantonment. . . . For 
İl large part of Wcstcrn Pakistan it will be the natural summer resort. . . . 
II naturally pain,s me to finci tlıe curse of provincialism holding sway över 


ny scctioıı of Pakistanis, Paki.stan 


luust bc rid of this evil. İt is a relic of 


İliç old adıuİMİ.sImlion 


Hrilish control. . . . Wc are now ali Paki- 


•■1 11 İli,s- not Hıılııclıi.s, I’ulhuıı.s, Siııdlıi.s, 
ııiKİ \vv .slıoıılil lıc pruıni to İte kıın\vn ııs 
l'allnm Iricıl lo "Inlls lılın oııl ol" 


llc'iıguli.s, l‘nnjal)is and so on . 
rakislaııis and ııoliıing i'ksc.""' 
Hl'i'cciii); 1(1 lly lıııık lo Kıınıchi 
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speak at the opcning ccremony of the State Bank of Pakistan on July 1, 
1948, but Jinnah insisted on going. The flight so “exhausted him” that “he 
could hardly get out of bed” to deliver the speech that was vvritten for 
him. As Fatima noted: “Those who saw and heard him must have realised 
that he was not in good health; his voice was scarcely audible and he 
paused and coughed his way through his speech. When we returned home 
he collapsed into bed with his shoes on.”^^ He had earlier accepted an 
invitation from the Canadian commissioner of trade to attend a reception 
that evening to celebrate the eighty-flrst anniversary of the dominion; that 
was to be the last social funetion Jinnah would ever attend. 

On July 6, Jinnah and his sister flew back to Quetta, but he continued 
to run “a slight fever,” so the doctors advised moving him to even more 
rarefîed an atmosphere. Ziarat, a lonely Baluchi hill station forty miles and 
several thousand feet above Quetta, boasted a resideney bungalow built 
by the British. That hill station was perehed like an eagle at the top of the 
timber line. It was Jinnah’s last retreat in the search of air püre enough to 
save his dying lungs. "A cluster of fruit trees and beds of fiowers add to tluı 
beauty of the place,” Fatima recalled, noting how her brother, 'vvhose “con- 
dition Nvas deteriorating,” liked “its quict charm.” 

Lieutenant Colonel ilahi Bakhsh of the Indian Medical Service was “sit- 
ting out on [his] lawn” in Lahore after dinner on July 21, when Muhaın- 
nıad Ali, the sccretary general to the government of Pakistan, phoned fronı 
Karachi ordering him to fly “immediately” to Quetta. Dr. Bakhsh was mel 
at the airport there on Friday afternoon by Majör General M, A, Khan and 
Colonel K. Jilani, who drove with him in the governor-general’s car lo 
Ziarat. “Nobody knew what he was suffering from,” recalled Bakhsh. “Ali 
I could gather was that he abhorred injections and patent medicines and 
preferred to be addressed as ‘Sir’ and not as ‘Your Excellency.’ 

Fatima brought him to his great leader’s bedroom the next morning. 


I found the Quaid-i-Azam lying in bed facing the door. He lookcd 
shockingiy thin and weak and had an ashen grey complexion . . . 
his appearance that morning frightened me. Ple must have guessed 
what was in my mind, for he diverted ray attention by motioning iîk^ 
to a chair and enquiring if I had a pleasant journey. I sat down and 
asked for a detailed account of his present and previoııs illncsscs. 
. . . “There is nothing much wrong with mc;,” hc told ınc, “exc('i)l 


that I have got stomach trouble and Gxhaustic)n dıuî to overwork and 
worry. For forty years I have wo]’ked l'oj’ 14 lioms a day, n{'V(‘r 
knowing what di.sea.sa was. I loAvever, for the la.sl l'eNv yeıııs I lınv»’ 


1)0011 lıaving aıınııal aliaeks of levoi' ımd eonglı, My doeldrs in Ihın 


bay r('gat'd((l llıesi’ us ullııeks nl' bi'oııelhl 1». ımd \vilh Ilıe ıısiııd İren 
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ment and rest in bed, I generally recovered within a week or so. For 
the last year or tvvo, however, they have inereased both in frequency 
and severity and are much more exhausting.” While I was listening 
to him I found him losing breath after every sentence and some- 
times pausing in the middle. His mouth -svas dry and he moistened 
his lips many times while talking. The voice lacked tone and was 
. . . almost inaudible. He had a couple of fits of coughing . . , 
which left him exhausted. . . . After a short pause during which he 
closed his eyes and looked more dead than alive, he continued, 
“About three weeks ago I caught a chill and developed fever and a 
cough for which the Civil Surgeon of Quetta preseribed penicilHn 
lozenges. I have been taking these since; my cold is better, the fever 
is less, but I feel very weak. I don’t think there is anything organi- 
cally vvrong with me , . . if my stomach can be put right I vı^ill re- 
cover soon. Many years ago I had a rather bad stomach trouble for 
which I consulted two or three London specialists, but they failed 
to diagnose my iliness, and one of them even advised operation. . . . 
I didn’t submit to the operations and on the advice of another Lon¬ 
don doctor went to Germany and consulted a fanıous doctor. He 
told me that I had no organic trouble and only needed rest and a 
regulation of diet, I stayed in his clinic for a few Aveeks and recov¬ 
ered completely. In 1934 I was diagnosed by the Bombay doctors to 
be suSering from heart disease, but a heart specialist in Germany 
assured me that my heart was perfectly normal.” 


The doctor asked the governor-general to remove his silk pyjama top so 
that he could listen to his heart; “I observed with distress that he was 
much thinner than he appeared with clothes on and could not make out 
lıow he had managed to survive and work in such an advanced stage of 
cmaciation. ... I had seen equally severe cases among the prisoners of 
war at Singapore. . . . The physical examination . . . dimmed my hopes, 
although I did not roveal my fears to the patient. ... I expressed a desire 
to have him investigated further before I could give my final diagnosis, but 
liinted that the root cause of the trouble appeared to me to be Iımg disease 
and not his stomach. The Quaid-i-Azam stili believed, however, that his 
priınary trouble was the stomach, and urged me to pay more attention to 
İL . . Bakhsh did not ignore his patient’s concern and preseribed a 
"high caloric . . . IO'nv residue diet.” Fatima “appeared to doubt” the “ad- 
vıuıtagc” of iııflicting such a diet on hor bi’other but said nothing, and for 


a day or Invo Jhıııalı .s<'tuiK‘(! lo cal lu'tlor, for the wise doctor also pre- 
“a digcsliv*' ıııistıırc,” 


Baklı.slı did Ilır Ih'.sI, İii iııcl. ilmi aııy ıııcdical praclilioner could havc' 
dom-. İle 'niMg ııp" llıc' clviI Miıgcoıı (ıııııı svlıo dıoN'c ııp lo /iarul 
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next moıning with his clinical pathologist and brought along his micro- 
scope and reagents to test Jinnah’s blood sputum and do the usual labora- 
tory work. Their lab “findings” confirmed the coloncl’s “suspicions.” With 
so important a patient, hovvever, further corroboration was considered es- 
sential before surrendering hope to the fatal disease that was consuming 
his lungs. So Bakhsh wired his own hospital in Lahore and ordered three 
of its best specialists to fly to Ziarat, telling one of them to bring his por- 
table X ray along. Then he wired Karachi for special medicines. Within the 
week most of Pakistan’s advanced medical people were flo^n or driven 
8,500 feet above sea level to Ziarat; they concentrated on the dying old 
man who coughed without respite in that remote spot, whose strange name 
means “burial tomb,” like the ancient ziggnrat mound of Mesopotamia 
erected at the dawn of civilization to house the remains of a god-king. 
Bakhsh recalled. 

While I was telling him the grave news I watched him intentiy. 

He . . . remained quite calm and ali he said after I had finished 
was, “Have you told Miss Jinnah?” I replied, “Yes, Sir . . . I had to 
take her into confidence.” The Quaid-i-Azam interrupted me and 
said, “No, you shouîdn’t have done it. After ali she is a woman.” I 
expressed regret for the pain caused to his sister. . . , The Quaid-i- 
Azam listened patiently and in the end .said, “It doesn t matter, what 
is done is done. Now teli me ali about it. How long have I had this 
disease? What are the chances of my overcoming it? How long will 
the treatment last? I should like to know everything and you must 
not hesitate to teli me the vvhole truth.” ... I replied that I . , . 
felt confident that with the aid of the latest drugs there should be a 
fair chance of a considerable improvement.^® 

Ispahani flew in from New York that week and offered to arrange for 
any “medical aid from America” that might be needed, vvhich he vvas 
ready to bring in a “special plane” if Dr. Bakhsh thought it advisable. “ITe 
cnquired about the nature of the iliness—which, of course, I could not 
reveal,” Bakhsh noted, a]lowing Jinnah’s friend to see bira alone, IIow- 
ever, “After his interview he came downstairs visibly moved, I hoped he 
had not betrayed his anxiety before the patient. In his evident concenı lıc 
repeated his offer of medical help from America. . . .” But there was nollı 
ing any American doctor could have done that Bakhsh vvas not lıyiııg lo 
do. No cure had been discovered for the tnl)(Tcıılosi.s-tın;n(!(l-lo-Itnıg-('aıi' 
cer that had by thcn almost totally consnmcd both ol his Inngs. 

Liaquat arrivc;d shortly altcîr Ispahiini İril and .spr-ııt about hail mı 
hoiir aloiK' vvith jinnah. lir ııınsl havr srrıı \vhiil unyotır ıılinvvrd rloso 
rnoııgh lo lonk rnııld lıavr srriı thr govnııai' gt'iırııd vvas d\ İng. Thr 
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Quaid-i-Azam would soon to be no more, and the burden of leading Paki¬ 
stan would fail upon his shoulders, his ulcer, his life. Fatima, who had 
never really liked either Liaquat or his begüm—(perhaps she blamed them 
both for helping lure Jinnah back to India from his Hampstead retreat, 
vvhere she and her beloved brother might have lived their lives out in 
peace and quiet contentment), subsequently reported that after Liaquat 
left, Jinnah told her vvith tı-embling voice, “Do you knovv why he has 
come? He vvants to knovv how serious my iliness is, how long I will last.”^® 
It vvas doubtIess true, yet hardly as opprobrious as Fatima considered it, 
under the circumstances. There vvas, after ali, stili a nation to be run— 
milh'ons of displaced persons to be fed and cared for, an undeclared vvar 
in Kashmir to be fought, a constitution to be drafted, dissident Bengalis, 
Pathans, Baluchis, Punjabis, and Sindis somehovv to be satisfied. To Lia- 
quat, a displaced Navvabzada from the United Provinces and Oxford, it 
must have seemed odd to be there in Ziarat, stili a mere “courtier” to that 
imperious regal couple, though he vvas almost fifty-three, The prime minis- 
ter vvould have littie more than three years after Jinnah died before a hired 
assassin’s bullet claimed his life in mid-October 1951, in Ravvalpindi. Dr. 
Bakhsh remarked of Liaquat: 

Dovvnstairs in the dravving room I met the Prime Minister. He anx- 
iously enquired about the Quaid-i-Azam, complimented me on hav- 
ing won the first round by securing the patient’s confidence, and 
expressed the hope that it would contribute to his recovery, He also 
urged me to probe into the root cause of the persistent disease. I 
assured him that despite the Quaid-i-Azam’s serious condition there 
vvas reason to hope that if he responded to the latest medicines 
vvhich had been sent for from Karachi he might yet overeome the 
trouble, and that the most hopeful feature was the patient’s strong 
povver of resistance. I vvas moved by the Prime Minister’s deep con- 
cern for the health of his Chief and old comrade.^^ 


Streptomyeine arrived and vvas administered, but “miracle” drug that 
it vvas, it could not achieve the impossible. Nor did the Id prayers of Jin- 
ııalî’s nation, voiced from every mosque in Pakistan and elsevvhere through- 
out the Müslim vvorld on August 7, sufBce to tum the inexorable tide ot 
llıe insidious di.scasc that silcntly consumed his lungs. By August 9 edema 


ol ihe feot sc’t in, and the mc‘dical .staff surrounding the Quaid decided it 


vvotıkl 1){! hc.st to reıiK)V(i hini lo ıı lovvcr altitndc. Ziarat’s rarefied atmo- 


.splıcrc app('ui't'(l lo be iıııposing loo greal a sfraiıı on bis failing lıcart and 
kitlııcys, lııjcelions ol (’onııııhıo mal ııllraviıılel ihcrapy provc'd ıısclcss. 
Jimialı, bovvcvci', vvun ıclıiı lııııl İn ıııovu' luıvvvlıi’i'i', i‘.sp('cially on ibc evu ol 
liMİi'pctHk'iıei' I )m. vvlılclı vvas pu'nlsı-lv vv bı ıı llaUı.slı ad\‘i,\«'d ılıiviııg 
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him down to Quetta. “This is impossible,” the governor-general replied. 

The earliest would be the 15th.” They feared that date might be too late, 
ealisting Fatima’s support in pressing him tili at last he agreed. 

Jinnah’s final journey home began on August 13 at 3:30 p.m. He in- 
sisted on weanng “a brand new süit with a tie to match, and a handker- 
chief in his vanity pocket,” Fatiına recalled. “I helped him put on his 
polished pump shoes, He was brought down on a streteher and was placed 
in a semi-reclining position in the back of the big Humber car, in which 
we travelled to Çuetta.”^® Though many “precautions” had been taken to 
keep the move “top secret,” cheering crowds lined the road along their 
windmg descent. The Humber had escort cars and a jeep front and rear, 
so it was quite a convoy 'with the governor-general’s handsome blue flags 
flying as they bumped över the rocky ill-surfaced road that had never 
borne so important or imposing an entourage before. They stopped for tea 
about a mile past the Rest House, since Jinnah had noticed “about a dozen 
men standing aroıınd there and wanted no intrusive eyes seeing how 
weak he was. Dr. Bakhsh remembered: 

We reached Quctta just before sunset after about four hours’ driv- 
ing. The Residency had been cleared of ali visitors, and we shifted 
him on streteher to his bed-room on the first floor. ... I examined 
his pulse and found that every tenth or fifteenth beat was missing. . . . 

I aseribed the abnormality in the pulse to the exhaustion of the jour¬ 
ney and hoped it would disappear with rest. . . . Next morning, 
August the 14th, was the Anniversary of the establishment of Paki¬ 
stan. We visited the Quaid-i-Azam at about 8.30. ... I said: “Sir, 
are very fortunate in having brought you do\vn to Quetta with- 
out any mishap, It ^vas risky to shift you from Ziarat in sucb a weak 
State. . . The Quaid-i-Azam smiled, saying, “Yes, I am glad you 
have brought me here. î was caught in a trap at Ziarat.”^^ 

A statement published that morning in Pakistan s daily newspapers wa.s 
entitled the Quaid-i-Azam’s “Message” to the “Citizens of Pakistan” hııt 
was obviously coraposed in Karachi not Ziarat: 

Today we are celebrating the first anniversary of our frecdoın. We 
have faced the year with courage, determination and iınagination, 
and the record of our achievements has been a wnn(1oi'ftıl onc in 
warding off the blows of the enemy. , . . I congralulato you ali—my 
Ministers under the leaderslîip of the Prime Minislcu.-'’" 


Jinnah had vvi'itti’n nonc n( il, (fi ('oıırsc. fle wi'ot(' ııolhiııg ıınv longer mal 
barcly glanced al llıc ııiDi'iıiııg ıi('\v,s|)n|)('r.s, Iİonv i'ciikiIc İlmi gloıiıııı^ eni 
ringe lidc' \villı Mınııılbnllen ııııısl lınvc^ Ni'eıııed lo lıliıı ou llıi-, lir.m ııııııl 
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versary—the air ringing with shouts of “Pakistan Zindabad” and his most 
pressing fear of death then from an unknown assassin’s bullet. The count- 
less “traps” set for him, some baited so handsomely—provincial governor, 
prime minister, knighthood—he had eluded them ali. Daggers, guns, 
bombs, ali of them had missed the Grey Wolf. He had proved himself too 
fast, too elusive, too strong for them. 

The third week in August, Jinnah’s appetite improved slightly, He asked 
for halva and purees, two delicacies his doctor initially had feared might 
be too “heavy” for him to digest, but Fatima \visely fed her brother his 
favorites, and they seemed to chcer him up. The doctors tried to get him 
to move as much as possible by sitting him up in bed for his meals, then 
standing him on his feet, walking him a bit, tıying to keep his museles 
from atrophying, and trying to help his digestive system to funetion. He 
became more irritable; he yelled at everyone for not being more “punc- 
tual,” and Fatima explained that “her brother attached a great deal of im- 
portance to punetuality, and had ali his life been most punctual himself.”®^ 
Jinnah’s doctor was “shocked” to find that his patient weighed only 
eighty pounds. It was clear to ali those at the Quaid'i-Azam’s bedside that 
if he was ever to return alive to his capitai he would have to be flown back 
there very soon. Jinnah asked for permission to resume smoking. (He had 
smoked an average of fifty or more Craven A cigarettes a day över the last 
thirty years,) The doctor permitted him to have one cigarette a day, order- 
ing him not to inhale. Soon, however Bakhsh agreed to double his “ration.” 

It did us good to see him enjoying it, , . , since in a habitual smoker 
the first sign of recovery was commonly a craving for and pleasure 
in smoking. . . . Next morning I noticed four cigarette stumps in 
the ashtray on the table by his bedside . . . the patient had ex- 
ceeded his allowance. . . . Looking at the ashtray, I remarked that 
he appeared to have enjoyed his cigarettes. The Quaid-i-Azam took 
the hint, and ingeniously replied; “Yes, but didn’t you teli me there 
was no harm in smoking if I didn’t inhale?” ... his mind was re- 
gaining its old legal quality, and we vvelcomed this additional sign 
of recovery.®^ 


(ligarcttc sınoke did not help heal his lungs, however, so the doctors con- 
litıııcd advi.sing lıiın lo modiiiatc his smoking and return to Karachi. But 
liııııalı did not waııl ti) go “Iıoıno” to tho govcrnor-generals mansion as an 
■’iııvalid." İle suggcstinl a ('<‘w (pıiclcr placcs ou the ])lains, Sibi and Malir, 
bul bollı ol' llıo.sc svoi’c lıol. dıısly, :(iııl i'cıııolc, 

I ti- Miid lo liıılvlısli; "I )nıı‘l lake ıııc lo Kıırııclıi ou cnılclıi's, 1 vvııııl lo go 
llıuıc vvİK'iı I cıııı \viilK lıoııı Ilın cm lo ım rooııı Voiı kuow, İroni lİıc poreh 
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you have to pass the A.D.C.’s room and then the Military Secretarys be- 
foıe you reach mine. I dislike being carried on a stretcher from the car to 
my room.” He wanted none of his Karachi staff to see him this way, too 
weak to stand up. Jinnah practically stopped eating after August 28, and 
whenever Bakhsh urged him to take some food, he was told, “Doctor, you 
are overfeeding me. I have never taken so much food before, even when I 
was quite well, . . . Some years ago we had a European diplomat to din- 
ner in Bombay, He did not take the soup when it was served. I noticed this 
but thought perhaps he was not fond of soup. When the fish was brought 
he refused that also. I was surprised but kept quiet But when the joint was 
served and he didn t touch it, I couldn’t refrain from asking him the reason 
of this ab.stinence. Our guest replied that he had been living on lettuce for 
sis months. We were ali the more surprised because he appeared to be in 
very good health. Now do you think a man can live for such a long time on 
lettuce and maintain good health?”®^ 

Jinnah lived on a few cups of tea and coffee, and some plain water to 
swallow his pilis. He “lay in bed quietly ali day," listless, apathetic, de- 
pressed. "Fati, I am no longer interested in living. The sooner I go the bet- 
ter, he confessed before the month ended. ‘Tt does not matter whether I 
live or die, he told Bakhsh on August 29. Bakhsh “noticed tears in his eycs, 
and was startled by this manifestation of feeling in one generally lookccİ 
upon as unemotional and unbending. ... I had always felt that he had 
been kept going, despite his low vitality, by an indomitable will. ... I 
knew from esperience that when a patient gave up the fight no treatmeııt, 
however perfect, could achieve much, and was, therefore, greatly distressed 
to fînd that the man of iron will had given up the fîght.^^ 

By September, Jinnah had pneumonia as well as tuberculosis and canc(‘r 
of the lungs. His temperature rose to about 100“ with his pulse disprojun-'' 
tionately higher and his heartbeat was irregular, occasionally missing. Clxy- 
gen was recpired to help him breathe. Ispahani was cabled to cali l)r, 
FIinshaw of the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota to fly immediately to pıu'llıı 
for consultation.^® Bakhsh also sent for Dr. M. A. Mistry from Kaıaclıi. 
Mistry arrived the nest moming, September 9. Misüy and Bakhsh lıad hcen 
classmates at Guy’s Hospital in London, where both had receiv(‘d llırlı 
M.D.s in 1931. After examimng the patient, Mistry confınned his rricııd;. 
diagnosis, treatment, and advice, jndging that thvrv wa.s rt-ally ııollılıi(.r 
more any American doctor could do. Jinnah was heard ıntılleriııg aloııd mj 
hetossedaboutuncomfortably in bed . . . “The Kaslınıir (ioınnıi.s'sioıı have 
an appointnıent vvMlı me today, wln hav<'n'l lln-y inriK'd up? VVlıeri' me 
tlıoy?’’'’” 

Tlı«' goveMiui')-eı.erııl‘,s N'lMııy, mıd hvu Dıılvohı ııir|ilııti('S le eıııt■^ hh 
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staff and luggage arrived at Quetta airport and were ready to take off by 
2:00 p.M. on September 11, 1948. “As his stretcher was taken into the Vi- 
king’s cabin,” Fatima recalled, “the pilot and crew lined up and saluted him. 
He in turn lifted his hand feebiy. ... A bed had been improvised in the 
front cabin and 1 sat with him, along with Dr. Mistry. . . . Oxygen cylin- 
ders and a gas mask were ready. , . . After about fwo hours flying, we 
landed at the Air Force base at Mauripur at 4:15 jnn. Here he had landed 
just över a year ago, full of hope and confidence that he would help build 
Pakistan into a great nation. Then thousands had thronged to weIcome him. 
But today, as instructed . . . there was no one at the airport. Colonel 
Knowles . . . greeted us as we came out of the plane.”^'^ Knowles was Jin¬ 
nah s military secretary and had brought the army ambulance into which 
the governor-general was carried on his stretcher. Fatima and a Quetta 
nurse, Sister Dunham, sat inside the rear of the ambulance with Jinn ah , 
while the doctors followed in the govemor-general’s new Cadillac limousine. 

‘After 'we had covered about four or fîve miles, the ambulance coughed 
and came to a sudden stop. Five minutes later,” Fatima reported, ‘T got out 
only to be told that it had run out of petrol, but the driver 'was also fidget- 
ing with the engine . . . there was no breeze, and the humid heat was op- 
pressive. To add to his discomfort, scores of flies buzzed around his face, 
and he did not have the strenglh to brush them a'way. . . . Sister Dunham 
and I fanned him in turns, waiting for another ambulance to arrive. . . . 
Every minute was an eternity of agony. He could not be shifted to the 
Cadillac as it was not big enough for the stretcher.”2® 

“Wonderiııg what had happened,” wrote Bakhsh, “I got out and found 
that there had been a breakdovvn due to engine trouble. The driver assured 
us that he vvould soon put it right, but he fiddled with the engine for about 
twenty minutes, and the ambulance \vould not start. Miss Jinnah sent the 
Military Secretary to fetch another ambulance, Dr, Mistry went with him. 

. . . I examined him [Jinnah] and 'was horrified to fînd his puLse becoming 
vveaker and irregular. I ran . . . and brought back a thermos flask contain- 
ing hot tea. Miss Jinnah quickly gave him a cup. . . . What a catastrophe 
if, having survived the air journey, he were to die by the road-side.”^^ 

It was a lonely stretch of highway leading south toward Karachi. 
“Nearby stood hundreds of huts belonging to the refugees,” noted Fatima, 
“wlıo went ahoul their Inısines.s, not knowing that thcir Quaid, who had 
given lİK'iıı a homeland, 'wa.s in their midst, lying hcipless. Cars honked 


lİK'îr way pasi, buse,s and Irtıcks nııuhli'd ])v, and we stood there im- 
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lor ovı-r oıif lıoın. mıd un lıuııı, İn ım' lılc ha, s Iktii so long mıd l'nll of 
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The trip from the airport to the government house took half as long as 
the entiıe flight from Quetta. They reached the governor-general’s mansion 
at 6:10 p.m. “He slept for about two hours,” Fatima noted, “then he opened 
his eyes and . . . whispered, ‘Fati. . . His head dropped slightly to tlıe 
eyes closed. I ran out of the room crying, ‘Doctor, doctor. Come 
quickly. My brother is dying. Where are the doctors?’ In a few moments 
they were there, examining him and giving hira injections. I stood there, 
motionless, speechless. Then I saw them cover his body, head to foot, with 
the sheet . . . and fainted on the floor.” 

Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah died at 10:20 p.m. on September 11, 1948. Ali that 
renıained of him weighed only seventy pounds. Wrapped in a simple 
shroud, he was buried the next day in Karachi, where a handsome domed 
monument of pink marbie now stands, housing the remains of one of his- 
tory’s most remarkable, tenacious, enigmatic figures, 


Fatima Jinnah, who inherited most of her brother’s estate, remained in 
Pakistan till her death on July 9, 1967. In 1964-65, the Madar~i~Millat 
(“Mother of the Nation”), tried to follow in her brother’s political footsteps 
by mnning for president of Pakistan against Field Marshal Ayub Khan. 
She ran a vigorons campaign as the candidate for Ayub’s united opposition 
and won great support in the east; but she was defeated because of Ayub’s 
'l)asic democracy” technique of undemocratic clcctions. After that she re- 
sumed her former life of luxurious isolation, spending her final years in Vir¬ 
tual solitude and reflecting on the remarkable man to whom she had de- 
voted herself. 

Jinnah’s daughter Dina never joined her father in Pakistan while he 
lived; she came to Karachi only for his funeral. When Dina married Nevillc 
Wadia, a Parsi-born Christian, Jinnah tried his best to dissuade her, going 
almost as far as Sir Dinshaw Petit had with his daughter. As Justice Chaglu 
recalled; “Jinnah, in his usual imperious manncr, told her that there vvcrc 
millions of Muslini boys in India, and she could have anyone she cho.sc, 
Then the young lady, ıvho was more than a mateh for her father, rcplicd: 
‘Father, there were millions of Müslim giriş in India. Why did yon ııol 
marry one of them?’”^^ Jinnah never spoke to his daughter after she mar- 
ried. And though they did correspond, he always addressed her forınally as 
“Mrs, Wadia” and never talked of her to his frieııds, in.sisUiıg, indeed, ilmi 
he had “no daughter/’^^ 


Dina and Neville Wıuliii kepi lıonse iıı boınimy iiııd had tvvo (hildıcıı, 
soou after wlıi<'lı lli(‘y separaled, Nt'vllle, wli(» presided över llıe VVııdia 

ronııneıi'iıd ııııd li'X{il(' eınpirt' llıı-rc, ımsscd ('OMİn>l ol lıjs liiısiııi's» on lo 
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his son Nusli, who chairs the board of Wadia Industries, Ltd. and has two 
sons, Jinnah’s only great grandehildren, who live in Bombay as citizens of 
India. Dina and Neville had a daughter as well, who apparently lives in 
Manhattan as something of a “recluse” but was “too young to remember 
[Jinnah] and saw littie of him” according to her father. Neville Wadia 
left India after divorcing Dina, choosing to reşide in Switzerland. Dina 
moved to New York City and lived alone in a splendid apartment on Madi- 
son Avenue until at least 1982 . Thus, none of Jinnah’s direct descendants 
ever opted for Pakistan, 
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